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CHAPTER  I. 

''I  PREFER  the  dark  style,  myself-— like  my  consiii,'' 
said  John  Balston,  thoughtfully. 

^*  And  you  will  therefore  naturally  marry  a  fair  woman/' 
answered  his  companicm,  Hamilton  Bright,  stopping  to 
look  at  the  display  in  a  florist's  window.  Balston  stood 
stUl  beside  him. 

''Queer  things  —  orchids/'  he  observed. 

"Why  ?"  Nothing  in  the  world  seemed  queer  or  un- 
natural to  Bright,  who  was  ncnrmally  constituted  in  all 
respects,  and  had  accepted  the  universe  witliout  comment 

''I  am  not  sure  why.  I  think  tiie  soul  must  look  like 
an  orchid." 

''Yon  are  as  bad  as  a  Boston  girl/'  laughed  Bright. 
"Always  thinking  of  your  soul!  Why  should  the  soul 
be  like  an  orchid,  any  m<»e  than  like  a  banana  or  a 
turnip?" 

"It  must  be  like  something,"  said  Balston,  in  expla> 
nation. 

"If  ifs  anything,  it's  faith  in  a  gaseous  state,  my  dear 
man,  and  therefore  even  less  visible  and  less  like  anything 
than  the  common  or  market  faith,  so  to  say — the  kind 
you  get  at  from  ten  cents  to  a  dollar  tiie  seaf  s  wortili,  on 
Sundays,  according  to  the  charge  at  the  particular  place 
of  worship  your  craving  for  salvation  leads  you  to  &a- 
quent" 
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^'1  prefer  to  take  mine  in  a  more  portable  shape^''' 
answered  Balston^  grimly.  *^  By  the  bottle — not  by  the 
seat — and  very  dry/' 

^^  Yes — if  you  go  on,  you'll  get  one  sort  of  faith  —  the 
lively  evidence  of  things  unseen — snakes,  for  instance.'* 

Bright  laughed  again  as  he  spoke,  but  he  glanced  at 
his  friend  witii  a  look  of  interest  which  had  some  anxiety 
in  it  John  Balston  was  said  to  drink,  and  Bright  was 
his  good  angel,  ever  striving  to  be  entertained  unawares, 
and  laughing  when  he  was  found  out  in  his  good  inten- 
tions. But  if  Bright  was  a  very  normal  being,  Balston 
was  a  very  abnormal  one,  and  was,  to  some  extent,  a  weak 
man,  though  not  easily  influenced  by  strong  men.  A 
glance  at  his  face  would  have  convinced  any  one  of  that 
— a  keen,  nervous,  dark  face,  with  those  deep  lines  from 
the  nostrils  to  the  comers  of  the  mouth  which  denote 
uncertain,  and  even  dangerous  tempers — a  square,  bony 
jaw,  aggressive  rather  than  firm,  but  not  coarse — the 
tiose,  aquiline  but  delicate — the  eyes,  brown,  restless, 
and  bright,  the  prominence  of  the  temples  concealing  the 
eyelids  entirely  when  raised — the  forehead,  broad,  high, 
and  visibly  lean  like  all  the  features — the  hair,  black 
and  straight-— the  cheek  bones,  moderately  prominent 
Possibly  John  Balston  had  a  dash  of  the  Indian  in  his 
physical  inheritance,  which  showed  itself,  as  it  almost 
always  does,  in  a  melancholic  disposition,  great  endurance 
and  an  unnatural  love  of  excitement  in  almost  any  shape, 
together  with  an  inborn  idleness  which  it  was  hard  to 
overoome^ 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  convey  by  words  what 
should  be  understood  by  actual  seeing.  There  are  about 
fifteen  hundred  million  human  beings  alive  to-day,  no  two 
of  whom  are  exactly  alike,  and  we  have  really  but  a  few 
hundreds  of  words  with  which  to  describe  any  human 
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being  at  all.  The  argument  that  a  few  octaves  of  notes 
fornish  all  the  music  there  is^  cannot  be  brought  against 
ns  as  a  reproach.  We  cannot  speak  a  dozen  words  at. 
(mce  and  produce  a  single  impressioui  any  more  than  we 
can  put  the  noun  before  the  article  as  we  may  strike 
any  one  note  before  or  after  another.  So  I  have  made 
acknowledgment  of  inability  to  do  the  impossible^  and 
apology  for  not  being  superhuman. 

John  Balston  was  dark,  good-looking,  nervous,  excita- 
ble,  enduring,  and  decidedly  dissipated,  at  the  age  of  five 
and  twenty  years,  which  he  had  lately  attained  at  the 
time  of  the  present  tale.  Of  his  other  gifts,  peculiarities 
and  failings,  his  speech, 'conversation  and  actions  will 
give  an  account.  As  for  his  position  in  life,  he  was  the 
only  son  of  Katharine  Balston,  widow  of  Admiral  Bals- 
ton of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  had  been  dead  sev- 
eral years. 

Mrs.  Balaton's  maiden  name  had  been  Lauderdale,  and 
she  was  of  Scotch  descent.  Her  cousin,  Alexander  Lau- 
derdale, married  a  Miss  Gamperdown,  a  Boman  Catholic 
girl  of  a  Kentucky  family,  and  had  two  children,  both 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was  Mrs.  Benjamin  Slay- 
back,  wife  of  the  well-known  member  of  Congress.  The 
younger  was  Katharine  Lauderdale,  named  after  her 
other's  cousin,  Mrs.  Balston,  and  she  was  the  dark  cousin 
whom  John  admired. 

Hamilton  Bright  was  a  distant  relative  to  both  of  these 
persons.  But  by  his  father's  side  he  had  not  originally 
belonged  to  New  York,  as  the  others  did,  but  had  settled 
tiiere  after  spending  some  years  of  his  early  youth  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada,  and  had  gone  into  business.  At  four 
and  thirty  he  was  the  junior  partner  in  the  important 
firm  of  Beman  Brotliers  and  Company,  Bankers,  who  had 
a  magnificent  building  of  tlieir  own  in  Broad  Street^  and 
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mate  rery  solidlj  prosperoTU,  having  ahown  thamsehM 
to  be  amcrng  the  fittest  to  somTe  the  fiTi«.TiRia1  stomui  cf 
the  last  half  oentorjr.  Balston's  friend  was  a  stconA 
squarely  bcdlty  reay  Uix  many  of  what  is  generolly  called 
the  Saxon  lype.  At  first  sighl^  he  inspired  confidence^ 
and  his  clear  Une  eyes  were  steady  and  true.  He  had 
that  facolty  of  looking  almost  saperhnmanly  neat  and 
spotless  under  all  oircumstancesi  which  is  the  preiogotiTS 
of  men  with  stra^ht>  flaxen  hair,  pink  and  white  complex- 
ions, and  perfect  teeth.  It  was  easy  to  prediot  that  he  * 
would  become  too  stoat  with  advamring  years,  andhe  was 
already  a  heaTy  man,  though  not  more  than  haU  an  inoh 
taller  than  his  friend  and  distant  cousin,  John  Balston. 
But  no  one  would  have  believed  at  first  si^  that  he  was 
nine  years  older  than  tiie  latter. 

The  nature  of  friendship  between  men  has  been  almost 
as  much  discussed  as  that  of  love  between  man  and 
woman,  but  with  very  different  results.  He  laughs  at 
the  idea  of  friendship  who  turns  a  little  pale  at  the  men^ 
ory  of  love.  At  all  events,  most  of  us  ted  that  friend- 
ship is  generally  a  less  certain  and  undeniable  things 
inasmuch  as  it  is  harder  to  exclude  from  it  the  element 
of  personal  interest  and  advantage.  The  fact  probably 
is,  that  no  one  person  can  possibly  oombine  all  the  ele- 
meiits  supposed  to  make  up  what  every  one  means  by 
friendship.  It  would  be  far  more  reasonable  to  constroet 
one  friendship  out  of  many  persons,  securing  in  each  of 
them  one  at  least  of  the  qualities  necessary.  Forinstanoe^ 
tiie  discreet  man,  to  whom  it  is  safe  to  teQ  secrets  when 
they  must  be  told  at  all,  is  not  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
man  most  capable  of  giving  the  best  advice;  nor,  if  a 
certain  individual  is  extremely  generous  and  ready  tD 
lend  all  he  has  to  his  friend,  does  it  follow  that  he  pos- 
\  the  tou^  manly  natare  that  will  face  pnbUo  i 
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father  than  abandon  that  friend  in  his  hour  of  need. 
Some  men^  too,  want  sympathy  in  their  tronbles,  and 
will  hare  it>  even  at  the  cost  of  common  sense.  Others 
need  enconn^ment ;  others^  again,  need  most  of  all  to 
be  told  the  unpleasant  tmth  about  themselves  in  the 
most  pleasant  form  practicabla  Alt(^;ether  it  seems 
probable  that  the  ideal  friend  must  either  be  an  alto- 
gether superhuman  personage,  or  a  failure  in  so  far  as 
his  own  life  is  concerned. 

Hamilton  Bright  approached  as  nearly  to  that  ideal  as 
his  humanity  would  allow.  He  did  not  in  the  least 
trouble  himself  to  find  out  why  he  Uked  Balston,  and 
wished  to  be  of  service  to  him,  and  he  wisely  asked  for 
nothing  whatever  in  return  for  what  he  gava  But  he 
was  very  far  from  looking  up  to  him,  and  perhaps  even 
from  respecting  him  as  he  wished  that  he  might  He 
simply  liked  him  better  than  other  men,  and  stood  bj 
him  when  he  needed  help,  which  often  happened. 

They  left  the  florist's  window  and  walked  slowly  up 
Fifth  Avenue.  John  Balston  was  a  bom  Kew  Yorker 
and  preferred  his  own  dty  to  any  other  place  in  the 
world  with  that  solid,  satisfactory,  unreasoning  prejudice 
which  belongs  especially  to  Kew  Yorkers  and  Parisians, 
and  of  which  it  is  useless  to  attempt  any  explanation. 
Hamilton  Bright,  on  tiie  contrary,  often  wished  himself 
away,  and  in  spite  of  his  excessively  correct  appearance 
even  the  easy  formality  of  American  metropolitan  life 
was  irksome  to  him.  He  had  loved  the  West,  and  in  the 
midst  of  great  interests  and  advantages,  he  regretted  his 
iocmer  existence  and  daily  longed  for  the  clearer  air  and 
bolder  breath  of  Nevada.  The  only  objects  about  wliioh 
he  ever  displayed  much  enthusiasm  were  silver  and 
cattle,  about  whieh  Balston  knew  nothing  and  cared  less. 

«  When  is  it  to  be  ? '^  aaked  Bright  after  a  long  silenoe. 
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Balston  looked  at  him  qxtiokly. 

''What ?'^  he  asked  in  a  short  tone. 

Bright  did  not  answer  at  onoe^  and  when  he  spoke  Us 
T<Moe  was  lather  dull  and  low. 

''When  are  you  going  to  be  married?  Eyeryboc^ 
knows  that  yoa  are  engaged.'' 

''Thenererybody  is  wrongs    I  am  not  engaged.'' 

''  Oh — I  thought  you  were.    All  right." 

Another  pause  followed  and  they  walked  on. 

''Alexander  Junior  said  I  was  a  failure,"  observed 
Balston  at  last    "  That  was  some  time  ago." 

"  Oh  _  was  that  the  trouble  ?/' 

Bright  did  not  seem  to  expect  any  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion,  but  his  tone  was  thoughtfoL 

"Tes,"  answered  Balston,  with  a  short,  discontented 
laugh.  "He  said  that  I  was  of  no  use  whateveri  that  I 
neyer  did  anything  and  never  should." 

"  That  settled  it,  I  suppose." 

"Tes.  That  settled  it  There  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said  —  on  his  side,  at  least" 

"And  how  about  your  side  ? " 

"WeshaUsee." 

Balston  shut  his  lips  yioiously  and  his  dean^ut,  promi- 
aent  chin  looked  determined  enough. 

"  The  &ot  is,"  said  his  friend,  "  that  Alexander  Junior 
was  not  so  awfully  &r  wrong — about  the  past,  at  all 
events.  You  never  did  anything  in  your  life  except 
make  yourself  agreeable.  And  you  don't  seem  to  have 
succeeded  in  that  with  him." 

"Oh,  he  used  to  think  me  agreeable  enough,"  laughed 
the  younger  man.  "He  used  to  play  billiards  with  me 
by  the  month  for  his  liver,  and  then  call  me  idle  for 
playing  with  hinu  I  suppose  that  if  I  had  given  up 
UUiaids  he  would  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea 
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that  I  was  about  to  reform.  It  wouldn't  have  cost  me  much. 
I  hated  the  stupid  game  aad  only  played  to  amuse  him.'' 

'^  All  the  same-*-I  wish  I  had  your  chances— I  mean, 
I  wish  I  may  have  as  good  a  chance  as  you,  when  I  think 
of  getting  married." 

''  My  chances ! "  Ralston  did  not  smile  now,  and  his 
tone  was  harsh  as  he  repeated  the  words.  He  glanced  at 
his  companion.  .'<  When  will  that  be  ?  "  he  asked  after  a 
moment's  pause.  ^^  Why  don't  you  get  married.  Ham  ? 
I've  often  wondered.  But  then — you're  so  cursedly 
reasonable  about  ererythingl  I  suppose  you'll  stick 
to  the  single  ticket  as  long  as  you  hare  strength  to 
resist,  and  then  you'll  marry  a  nurse.    Wise  man  I " 

*^  Thank  you.    You're  as  encouraging  as  usual." 

^^  Ton  don't  need  encouragement  a  bit,  old  man.  You're 
80  full  of  it  anyhow,  that  you  can  spare  a  lot  for  other 
people.  You  Imve  a  deuced  good  effect  on  my  liver,  Ham. 
Do  you  know  it  ?    You  ought  to  look  pleased." 

<^0h,  yes.  I  am.  I  only  wish  the  encouragement 
might  last  a  little  longer." 

"I  can't  help  being  gloomy  sometimes — rather  often, 
I  ought  to  say.  I  fancy  I'm  a  born  undertaker,  or  some- 
thing to  do  with  funerals.  I've  tried  a  lot  of  other  things 
for  a  few  days  and  failed  —  I  think  I'll  try  that  By  the 
fay,  I'm  very  thirsty  and  here's  the  Hofibnan  House." 

<<Ifs  not  far  to  the  club,  if  you  want  to  drink," ob- 
served Bright,  stopping  on  the  pavement. 

'^  You  needn't  come  in,  if  you  think  if  s  damaging  to 
j€ur  reputation,"  answered  Balston. 

^'My  reputation  would  stand  a  good  deal  of  knocking 
about,''  laughed  Bright.  '^I  think  my  character  would 
bear  three  nights  a  week  in  a  Bowery  saloon  and.  spare 
time  put  in  now  and  tben  ina  Universilgr  Place  bar,  with* 
oat  any  paitieular  hamL'* 
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^BjJcrel    I  wish  mine  would  I  ^ 

''It  woii%"  said  Bright.  <<  But  I  wasnt  thinkmg  of 
joar  repataticm,  nor  of  anytbing  especial  except  that 
things  are  generally  better  at  a  club  than  at  a  hoteL^ 

^'  The  Brut  is  good  here.  Fve  tried  it — often.  Oooib 
along.^' 

''  m  wait  for  yon  outside.    Fm  not  thirsty.^' 

'a  told  you  so/'  retorted  Balston.  Ton'ie  afraid 
somebody  will  see  you.'' 

'^  You're  an  idiot;  Jack  I '' 

Thereupon  Bright  led  the  way  into  the  gorgeoos  bar, 
a  place  probably  unique  in  the  world.  A  number  of 
pictures  by  great  French  masters  hang  on  the  walls- 
pictures  unriyalledy  perhaps,  in  beauly  of  execution  and 
insolence  of  conception.  The  rest  is  a  blaze  of  polished 
marble  and  woodwork  and  gleaming  metal. 

Balston  nodded  to  the  bar-tender. 

''What  will  you  have?  "  he  asked,  turning  to  %igfat 

"Nothing^  thanks.    I'm  not  thirsty." 

"Oh — all  right,"  answered  Balaton,  diacontentedfy. 
^FU  have  a  pint  of  Irroy  Brut  with  a  bit  of  lemon  peel 
in  it  Champagne  isn't  wine — ifs  only  a  beyerage,''  he 
added,  turning  to  Bright  as  though  to  ezplam  his  reaaona 
for  wanting  so  much. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,''  aaid  Bright,  lighting  a  cigar. 
^Champagne  isn't  wine,  and  ifa  not  fit  to  drink  at  the  beat 
Either  give  me  wine  that  ia  wine^  or  giire  me  whiskey.'' 

«  Whichever  you  like." 

"Did  you  say  whislroyy  air  f  eanqnired  the  bar-teodn^ 
who  was  in  the  act  of  rubbing  the  rim  of  a  pint  glaaa 
with  a  lemon  pedL 

"Kothing,  thank  yoo.  Fm  not  thirsty,"  answered 
Bright  a  third  time. 

"Hallo,  Bright,  my  little  manl    What  axe  yon 
here  ?    Oh — Jack  Balston — I  sea" 
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The  speaker  was  a  Yeiy  xoiante  and  cheeifal  specimen 
of  human  Kew  Toik  elnblifey  •—  pink-cheeked,  black-eyed, 
neat  and  brisk,  not  more  than  five  feet  six  inehes  in  height^ 
round  as  a  little  barrel,  with  tii^  hands  and  feet  He 
watched  Balston,  as  soon  as  he  nolioed  him.  The  bar- 
tender had  emptied  the  pint  botlle  of  champagne  into  the 
l^ass  andBalston  had  set  it  to  his  lips  with  the  evident 
intention  of  finishing  it  at  draught. 

^'Hold  on^  JackP'  cried  Frank  Miner,  the  small  man. 
^I  say — easy  therel  You'll  have  apofrilezy  or  scone- 
thing — I  say  —  " 

^  Dont  speak  to  a  man  on  his  drink,  Frank,**  said 
ftnght,  cahnly.  '<  When  I  drove  cattle  in  the  Nacimiento 
Yalley  we  used  to  shoot  for  thaf 

'<I  shall  avoad  tbat  plaee,''  answered  Miner. 

Ealston  drew  a  long  breath  as  he  set  down  the  emplf 
^asa. 

"^ I  wanted  that,''  he  said,  half  to  huBsell  ^Halloy 
Frank — istfaatyaa?    What  will  yon  ham?" 

^Ifothing— -now — thank  yoo,"  answered  Miner.  <^Pve 
satisfied  my  thirst  and  enred  my  tendoiey  to  vioe  fay 
seeing  yon  take  that  down.  Yon're  a  beantifal  sight 
and  an  awfol  example  for  a  tiiirsty  man.  Get  photo- 
graphed, Jack — they  oonld  sell  lots  of  copies  at  tem- 
petanoemeatingB.  Heaidthestoiyaboat  the  temperance 
tracts  ?  Stop  me  if  yon  have.  Man  went  ont  to  sell 
teetotal  traets  in  Missoori.  Came  back  and  his  Mends 
were  surprised  to  see  him  alive.  'Never  had  such  a 
good  time  in  my  ItCe,'  said  ha  'Every  man  to  whom  I 
offered  a  tiaet  polled  out  a  pistol  and  said, ''Drink  or  111 
shoot"  And  here  I  am.'  Theseus  a  ehanee  fw  yoo, 
Jack,  when  yon  get  stnek.^ 

Blight  and  Salston  landed  at  the  little  man's  stmy 
and  all  tkiee  tff*»vfiT  and  left  the  baMOQm  together. 
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''Seen  the  old  gentleman  lately?''  enqnired  Frank 
Miners  as  they  oame  out  upon  the  pavement 

«  Do  you  mean  uncle  Bobert  ?  "  asked  Bright. 

''Tes — cousin  Bobert,  as  we  call  him." 

''It  always  amuses  me  to  hear  a  little  chap  like  yoa 
calling  that  old  giant  'cousin/  "  said  Bright. 

"He  likes  it  It  makes  him  feel  frisky.  Besides,  he 
is  a  sort  of  cousin.  My  uncle  Thompson  married  Mar- 
garet Lauderdale  —  " 

"  Oh,  yes — I  know  all  about  the  genealogyi''  laughed 
Bright 

"  Who  was  Bobert  Lauderdale's  own  cousin,"  continued 
Miner.  "And  as  Bobert  Lauderdale  is  your  great- 
uncle  and  Jack  Balston's  great-uncle,  that  makes  you 
second  cousins  to  each  other  and  makes  me  your  —-let  me 
see  —  both  —  " 

"  Shut  up,  Prank  I "  exclaimed  Balston.  "  You've  got 
it  all  wrong  again.  Uncle  Bobert  isn't  Brighf  s  great- 
uncle.  He's  first  cousin  to  your  deceased  aunt  Margaret^ 
who  was  Brighf  s  grandmother,  and  you're  first  cousin  to 
his  mother  and  first  cousin,  once  removed,  to  him ;  and 
he's  my  third  cousin  and  you're  no  relation  to  me  at  all, 
except  by  your  uncle's  marriage,  and  if  you  want  to  know 
anything  more  about  it  you  have  your  choice  between  the 
family  Bible  and  the  Bloomingdale  insane  asylum -«- 
which  is  a  quiet,  healthy  place,  well  situated." 

"Well  then,  what  relation  am  I  to  my  cousin  Bobert?'^ 
asked  Miner,  with  a  grin. 

"  An  imaginary  relation,  my  dear  boy." 

"Oh,  I  say!  And  his  being  my  very  own  aunt  by 
marriage's  own  cousin  is  not  to  count  for  anything,  because 
you  two  are  such  big  devils  and  I  am  only  a  light  weighl^ 
and  you  could  polish  your  boots  with  me  if  I  made  a 
fussl    Ifs  too  bad!    Upon  my  word^  brute  force  rolas 
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flodetj  as  much  as  it  ever  did  in  the  middle  ages.  So 
iheie  goes  my  long-cherished  claim  upon  a  rich  lelatiioiL 
Howerer^  youVe  destroyed  the  illosion  so  often  before 
that  I  know  how  to  resurrect  it.*' 

<<For  that  matter/'  said  Bright,  ^the  fact  is  alwnt  as 
illnsory  as  the  illusion  itself.  If  you  insist  upon  being 
considered  as  one  of  the  Lauderdale  tribe^  we're  glad  to 
have  you  on  your  own  merits — but  you'll  get  nothing 
out  of  it  but  the  glory  —  " 

**  I  know.  It  giTes  me  a  fictitious  air  of  respeotatnlity 
to  be  one  of  you*  Besides^  you  should  be  proud  to  haTe 
a  man  of  letters — " 

^  Say  an  author  at  once/'  suggested  Balston. 

''No.  I'm  honest,  if  I'm  anything^ — which  is  doubt- 
ful. A  man  of  letters,  I  say,  can  be  useful  in  a  family. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Jack  inyented  an  electric 
street-dog,  or — " 

'' What  ?"  enquired  Balston,  with  a  show  of  interest 
''An  electric  what?" 

"I  was  only  thinking  of  something  new,"  said  Miner, 
tiioaghtfnlly. 

"I  thought  you  said,  an  electric  street^og— " 

"  I  did — yes.  Something  of  that  sort,  just  for  illus- 
tration. I  believe  they  had  one  at  Chicago,  with  an 
india-rubber  puppy,  —  at  leasts  if  they  didn't^  they  ought 
to  have  had  it^  — but  anything  of  the  kind  would  do— 
self -drying  champagne — anything  I  Suppose  that  Jack 
iuTented  something  useful  like  that,  I  could  write  it  vsg 
in  the  papers,  and  get  up  advertisements  for  it,  and  help 
the  family  to  get  rich." 

"  Is  that  the  sort  of  literature  you  cultivate  ?"  asked 
Bright 

"Ohynol  Much  more  flowery — quite  like  the  flowers 
cf  tke  field  in  some  way%  for  it  comethup— totheedi- 
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tor's  office  <—  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  eyening,  if  not 
sooner,  it  is  cut  down — by  the  editor — dried  up,  and 
witiiered,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
said  to  reach  the  general  public.'^ 

"Not  very  paying,  I  should  think.'* 

"Well — not  to  me.  But  of  course,  if  there  were  not 
so  much  of  it  offered  to  the  magazines  and  papers,  there 
wouldn't  be  so  many  people  employed  by  them  to  read 
and  reject  articles.  So  somebody  gets  a  living  out  of  it 
I  console  myself  with  the  certainty  that  my  efforts  help 
to  keep  at  least  one  man  in  every  office  from  starvation. 
I  spoke  to  cousin  Bobert  about  it  and  he  seemed  rather 
pleased  by  the  idea,  and  said  that  he  would  mention  it 
to  his  brother,  old  Mr.  Alexander,  who's  a  philanthro- 
pist—" 

"Call  him  cousin  Alexander,"  suggested  Ealston. 
"Why  do  you  make  any  distinction?" 

"  Because  he's  not  the  rich  one,"  answered  Miner,  im- 
perturbably.  "  He'll  be  promoted  to  be  my  cousin,  if  the 
fortune  is  left  to  him." 

"Then  I'm  afraid  he'll  continue  to  languish  among 
your  non-cousin  acquaintances." 

"  Why  shouldn't  he  inherit  the  bulk  of  the  property  ?  " 
enquired  Miner,  speaking  more  seriously. 

"  Because  he's  a  philanthropist,  and  would  spend  it  all 
on  idiots  and  ^  fresh  air  funds,'  and  things  of  that  sort" 

"  There  is  Alexander  Junior,"  suggested  Miner.  "  He's 
careful  enough,  I'm  sure.    I  suppose  it  will  go  to  him." 

"I  doubt  that,  too,"  said  Bright  "Alexander  Junior 
goes  to  the  opposite  extreme.  However,  Jack  knows 
more  about  that  than  I  do— -and  is  a  nearer  relation, 
besides." 

"Ham  is  right,"  answered  John  Ealston,  thoughtfully, 
^Cousin  Sandy  is  the  most  yillainous,  infernal^  steel-trap- 
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fingeredy  potontrlooked  old  miier  that  ewes  sab  down  in  a 
cellar  ehinldng  money  bags.^^ 

^  There's  a  certain  force  aboat  your  laagoage/'  observed 
Miner. 

*^  I  believe  he's  not  rich/'  said  Bright.  ^<  So  he  has  an 
ezoose.^' 

^  Poor  I''  exclaimed  Balston,  oontemptaoaaly.  ^^I'm 
poor." 

**I  wish  I  were,  then — in  your  way/'  returned  Miner. 
^  That  was  Irrqy  Bmt,  I  noticed.  It  locked  awfully  good. 
Ifs  true  that  yon  haren't  two  daughters,  as  your  cousin 
Sandy  has." 

^Noar  a  millionaiie  son-in-law — like  Ben  Slayback, — 
Slaybaek  of  Nevada  he  is,  in  the  Congressional  Beoord, 
because  there's  another  from  somewhere  else." 

^  He  wears  a  green  tie,"  said  Miner,  softly.  ^I  saw  him 
two  years  ago,  before  he  and  Charlotte  were  married." 

^^I  know,"  answered  Balston.  ^'Cousin  Ea&arine 
hates  him,  I  believe.  Uncle  Bobert  will  probably  leave 
the  whole  fortune  in  trust  for  Slayback's  children.  Theresa 
a  little  boy.  They  say  he  has  red  hair,  like  his  &ther, 
and  they  have  christened  him  Alexander — merely  as  an 
expression  of  hope.    It  would  be  just  like  uncle  Bobert." 

"  I  dra't  believe  it,"  said  Bright  <*But  as  for  Slay- 
baek,  don't  abuse  him  till  yon  know  him  better.  I  knew 
kim  out  West,  years  aga    He's  a  brick." 

''He  is  precisely  the  colour  of  onc^"  retorted  Balstom, 

'*  Don't  be  spiteful.  Jack." 

'^  I'm  not  spitefuL  I  daresay  he's  full  of  virtue,  as  all 
horrid  people  are — insida  The  outside  of  him  is  one  of 
aatnre's  finest  failures,  and  his  manners  are  awful  always 
*— and  worse  when  he  tries  to  polish  them  fdrthe  evening. 
He's  a  corker,  a  thing  to  scare  sharks  with—- it  doesnt 
loUow  that  he's  been  a  tuyn^wzeoker  or  adefonltmgcaeh* 
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ier^  and  I  didn't  say  it  did.  Oh^  yes  — I  know— -hand* 
some  is  that  puts  its  hand  into  its  pocket,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  Give  me  some  soda  water  with  a  proverb  in  it 
— that  confounded  Irroy  wasn't  dry  enough." 

Frank  Miner  looked  up  into  Bright's  eyes  and  smiled 
surreptitiously.  He  was  walking  between  his  two  taller 
companions.  Bright  glanced  at  Balston's  lean,  nervous 
face,  and  saw  that  the  lines  of  ill-temper  had  deepened 
during  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  was  not  probable 
that  a  pint  of  wine  could  alone  have  any  perceptible 
effect  on  the  man's  head,  but  it  was  impossible  to  know 
what  potations  had  preceded  the  draught 

"No,"  said  Bright.  "Such  speeches  as  that  are  not 
spiteful.  They're  foolish.  Besides,  Slayback's  a  friend 
of  mine." 

Miner  looked  up  agadn,  but  in  surprise.  Balston  tamed 
sharply  on  Bright. 

"  I  say,  Ham — "  he  began. 

"All  right.  Jack,"  Bright  interrupted,  striding  steadily 
along.  "  We're  not  going  to  quarrel.  Stand  up  for  your 
friends,  and  I'll  stand  up  for  mine.    That's  all." 

"I  haven't  any,"  answered  Ralston,  growing  suddenly 
gloomy  again. 

"  Oh !    Well  —  so  much  the  better  for  you,  then." 

For  a  few  moments  no  one  spoke  again.  Miner  brdce 
the  silence.  He  was  a  cheerful  little  soul,  and  hated 
anything  like  an  unpleasant  situation. 

"  Heard  about  the  cow  and  the  collar-stud,  Jack  ?  "  he 
enquired,  by  way  of  coming  to  the  rescue. 

"  Chestnut ! "  growled  Balston. 

"Of  course,"  answered  Miner,  who  was  nevertheless 
convinced  that  Balston  had  not  heard  the  joke.  '^I 
wasn't  going  to  tell  it.    It  only  struck  me  just  then.'' 

^Why?"  aflked  Bright,  who  failed  to  see  any 
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section  between  a  cow^  a  stud  and  Balston's  bad  hu* 
mour. 

"  The  trouble  with  yon.  Bright,  is  that  yoa're  so  pain- 
fully literal/'  returned  Miner^  who  had  got  himself  into 
a  conversational  difficulty.  '^Now  I  was  thinking  of  a 
figurative  cow.*' 

^<What  has  that  to  do  with  it?''  enquired  Brighl^ 
inexorably. 

« If  s  very  simple^  I'm  sure.    Isn't  it,  Jack  f  " 

'^  Perfectly,"  answered  Balston,  absently,  as  he  watched 
a  figure  that  attracted  his  attention  fifty  yards  ahead  of 
him. 

<<  There  I''  exclaimed  Miner,  triumphantly.  ''Jack 
saw  it  at  once.  Of  course,  if  you  want  me  to  explain 
anything  so  perfectly  idiotic  —  " 

""Oh,  don't  bother,  I'm  stupid  to^y,"  said  Brig^ 
completely  mystified. 

^<  What's  the  joke,  anyhow  ?  "  asked  Balston,  suddenly 
realizing  that  Miner  had  spoken  to  him.  <'I  said  I  un- 
derstood, but  I  didn't,  in  the  least  I  was  thinking  about 
that — about  Slayback — and  then  I  saw  somebody  I 
knew,  and  I  didn't  hear  what  you  said." 

'^  You  didn't  lose  much,"  answered  Miner.  ^I  should 
be  sincerely  grateful  if  you'd  drop  the  subject^  which  is  a 
painful  one  with  me.  If  anything  can  touch  me  to  the 
quick,  if  s  the  horrible  certainty  that  I've  pulled  the  trigp- 
ger  and  that  the  joke  hasn't  gone  off,  not  even  flashed  in 
the  pan,  or  fizzled,  or  sputtered  and  petered  oul^  or  even 
raised  itself  to  the  level  of  a  decent  failure^  fit  for  imme- 
diate burial  if  for  nothing  else." 

^  You're  getting  a  little  mixed  in  your  similesy  Frank,'* 
observed  Bright 

^'The  last  one  reminds  me  of  what  Bright  and  I  were 
talking  of  be&ne  yon  joined  u%  Fnuih^"  said  EalstoiL 
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"Burial?" 

"The  next  thing  before  it — undertakers.  Fm  tiunk- 
■ig  of  becoming  one.  Bn^t  says  Ws  the  only  thing  Fve 
■ot  tried,  and  that  as  I  have  the  elements  of  sooeess  in 
my  charaetory  I  must  necessarily  sttcoeed  in  that  Theie^s 
a  large  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Sixth  Avenne,  not  far 
bom  here.    I  think  TU  call  andsee  amemberof  titefibrm.'^ 

"All  right/^  assented  Miner,  with  a  laugh.  "Take  me 
in  with  you  as  epitaph-writer.  Ill  treat  your  bodies  to 
m  display  of  the  English  language  that  will  make  them 
ait  up." 

"  I  believe  you  could  I "  exclaimed  Bright,  with  a  lao^ 

Balston  turned  to  the  left^  into  Thirty-second  Street 
His  companions,  quite  indifEerent  as  to  the  direction  they 
took,  followed  his  lead. 

"I'm  going  to  do  it,  Ham,  you  know,''  said  Balaton,  as 
they  walked  along. 

"What?" 

"I'm  gcnng  to  the  undertaker's  in  Sixth  AvaniflL^ 

"All  right — if  you  think  it  amusing." 

"We'll  all  ga  It's  appropriate  to  go  as  a  body,  if  one 
goes  there  at  all." 

"Frank,"  said  Bright,  gravely,  "be  fanny  i£  you  can. 
Be  ghastly  if  you  like.  But  if  yon  make  puns,  make 
tbem  at  a  man  of  your  own  size.    It's  safer." 

The  little  man  chirped  pleasantly  in  answer,  aa  lie 
trotted  along  between  the  twa  He  believed,  ionooently 
enough,  that  Bright  and  Balston  had  been  at  the  point  of 
a  quaml,  and  that  he  had  saved  the  aitiiataoin  with  hia 
nonsense. 

At  Hie  end  of  the  street^  where  it  makes  a  earner  with 
Broadway,  stands  a  big  hoteL  Balston  chanced  at  tbe 
door  on  Thirty-second  Street,  which  ia  the  ladies'  eft- 
tranoc^  and  stopped  in  his  walk. 
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^I  want  to  leave  a  card  on  some  people  at  the  Imperiali'' 
he  said.  ^'  I'll  be  back  in  a  momenf  And  he  disap- 
peared within. 

Bright  and  Miner  stood  waiting  oatside. 

^'Do  you  belieye  that — about  leaving  a  oardf  asked 
Miner,  after  a  pause. 

^  I  don't  know/'  answered  Bright 

^<  Because  I  think  he's  got  the  beginning  of  a  'jag'  on 
him  now.  He's  gone  in  for  something  short  to  settle 
that  long  drink.    Pity,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Bright  did  not  answer  at  once. 

<<I  say,  Frank,"  he  said  at  last,  ''don't  talk  about 
Jack's  drinking — there's  a  good  fellow.  He'll  get  over 
it  all  right,  some  day." 

^'  People  do  talk  about  it  a  good  deal,"  answered  Miner. 
^I  don't  think  Pm  worse  than  other  people,  and  Pll  try 
to  talk  less.  But  it's  been  pretty  bad,  lately.  The 
trouble  is,  you  can't  tell  just  how  far  gone  he  is.  He  has 
a  strong  head — up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  he's  a 
fiend,  all  at  once.  And  he's  always  quarrelsome,  even 
when  he's  sober,  so  that's  no  sign." 

"Poor  chap!  He  inherits  it  to  some  extent  His 
father  could  drink  more  than  most  men,  and  generally  did." 

"Yes.  I  met  a  man  the  other  day  —  a  fellow  in  the 
Ifavy — who  told  me  they  had  no  end  of  stories  of  the 
old  AdmiraL    But  no  one  ever  saw  him  the  worse  for  it"^ 

"  That's  true  enough.  But  no  nerves  will  last  through 
two  generations  of  whiskey." 

'^  I  suppose  not."  Miner  paused.  "  You  see,"  he  con- 
tinued presently,  ''he  could  have  left  his  card  in  half 
the  time  he's  been  in  there.  Come  in.  We  shall  find 
him  at  the  bar." 

"No,  "said  Bright  ^Iwon'tspyonhinu  I  shouldn't 
like  it  myselL" 
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^  Axid  ha  sajB  he  has  no  frieiubl^'  ekokimed  Miner^ 
not  witiuHit  adminitiMMi. 

''Ohy  that's  only  his  ivaj  when  he's  eroee.  Not  thet 
his  friends  are  of  a&y  use  to  ham.  He'll  have  to  work 
wrt  his  own  salTation  alone— or  his  own  damnationi  poor 
devilP' 

Before  Miner  made  any  answer,  Balston  came  oat 
again.  His  &oe  looked  drawn  and  weaary  and  there  were 
dark  shadows  under  his  eyes*  He  stood  still  a  moment 
on  the  threshold  of  the  doofr,  looked  deliberately  to  the 
left,  towards  Broadway,  Hnok  to  tiie  righ^  along  the 
street,  and  at  last  at  his  friends.  Then  he  slowly  lighted 
a  cigarette,  brushed  a  tiny  paxtide  of  ash  from  the  sleere 
of  his  rough  black  coat  and  came  oat  upon  the  pavement 
with  a  quick,  decided  step. 

'^Now  then,  Fm  ready  for  tiie  nndertakw,''  he  said^ 
with  a  sour  smile.  ^'  Sorry  to  haye  kept  yon  waiting  so 
long,"  he  added,  as  though  by  an  afterthought. 

"Not  a  bit,"  answered  Miner,  cheerfully. 

Bright  said  nothing,  and  his  quiet,  healthy  faoe  en* 
pressed  nothing.  But  as  they  went  towards  the  crossing 
of  Broadway,  he  was  walking  beside  Balston,  instead  of 
letting  little  Fkank  Miner  keep  his  plaoe  in  the  middle. 


GHAFTES  n. 

It  was  between  three  and  four  o'dook,  and  Broadway 
was  crowded,  as  it  generally  is  at  that  time  in  the  after- 
noon. In  the  normal  life  of  a  great  city,  the  crowd  flows 
and  ebbs  in  the  thoroughfares  as  regularly  as  the  blood 
in  a  living  body.  From  that  mysterious,  grey  hour,  when 
the  first  distant  nimble  is  heard  in  the  deserted  straet% 
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jast  before  the  outlines  of  the  chimneys  become  distinct 
against  the  clouds  or  the  murky  sky,  when  the  night- 
worker  and  the  man  of  pleasure,  the  day-*labourer  and 
the  dawn,  all  meet  for  a  brief  moment  at  one  of  the  cross- 
ings in  daily  life's  labyrinth,  through  all  the  four  and 
twenty  hours  in  which  each  pulsation  is  completed,  until 
that  duU,  far-off  roll  of  the  earliest  cart  echoes  again, 
followed  within  a  few  minutes  by  many  others, —  round 
and  round  the  clock  again,  wth  unfailing  exactness,  you 
may  note  the  same  rise  and  fall  of  the  life-stream. 

The  point  at  which  Balston  and  his  companions  crossed 
Broadway  is  a  particularly  busy  one.  It  is  near  many 
of  the  principal  theatres ;  tiiere  are  a  number  of  big  hotels 
in  the  neighbourhood;  there  are  some  fashionable  shojMs; 
it  is  only  one  short  block  from  the  junction  of  Broadway 
and  Sixth  Avenue,  where  there  is  an  important  station  of 
the  elevated  road,  and  there  are  the  usual  carts,  vans  and 
horse-cars  chasing  each  other  up  and  down,  and  not  leav- 
ing even  enough  road  for  two  carriages  to  pass  one 
another  on  either  side  of  the  tracks.  The  streams  of 
traffic  meet  noisily,  and  thump  and  bump  and  jostle 
through  the  difficulty,  and  a  man  standing  there  may 
watch  the  expression  change  in  all  the  faces  as  they 
approach  the  point.  The  natural  look  disappears  for  a 
moment;  the  eyes  glance  nervously  to  the  right  and  left; 
the  lips  are  set  as  though  for  an  effort;  the  very  carriage 
of  the  body  is  different,  as  though  the  muscles  were 
tightened  for  an  exertion  which  the  frame  may  or  may 
not  be  called  upon  to  make  instantly  without  warning. 
It  is  an  odd  sight,  though  one  which  few  people  see, 
every  one  being  concerned  to  some  extent  for  his  own 
safety,  and  oblivious  of  his  neighbour's  dangers. 

Balston  and  the  others  stood  at  the  comer  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  pass.    There  was  a  momentary  inter- 
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raptkMi  of  tlie  line  oi  yehielw  on  tho  up-town  sids,  whidi 
was  nearest  to  them.  Bakton  stepped  forward  fint 
toward  the  track.  Glancing  to  the  left^  he  saw  a  big 
eaq^ss  cart  coming  np  at  fall  speed,  and  on  the  other 
track,  from  his  right  as  he  stood,  ahorse-«ar  was  ooming 
down,  followed  at  some  distance  bj  a  large,  empiy  ran. 
The  horse-Hsar  was  nearest  to  him,  and  passed  the  comer 
briskly.  A  small  boy,  wheeling  an  empty  perambulator 
and  l^kding  a  good-looking  rough  terrier  bj  a  red  stringy 
crossed  towards  Balston  between  the  horr:c-t»r  and  the 
▼an,  dragging  the  dog  after  him,  and  was  about  to  cross 
the  other  track  whessk  he  saw  that  the  express  cart  rattling 
np  town  was  close  upon  him.  He  paused,  and  drew  badk 
a  little  to  let  it  pass,  pulling  back  his  perambulator, 
which,  howcTer,  caught  sideways  between  the  rails.  At 
the  same  instant  tiie  clanging  bell  and  the  clatter  of  a 
fire  engine,  followed  by  a  hook  and  ladder  cart^  and 
driven  at  full  speed,  produced  a  sudden  commotion,  and 
the  man  who  was  driving  the  empty  van  looked  backward 
and  hastened  his  horses,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
In  the  confusion  the  little  boy  and  his  perambulator  were 
in  danger  of  annihilation. 

Balston  jumped  the  track,  snatehed  the  boy  in  one  arm 
and  lifted  the  perambulator  bodily  with  his  other  hand, 
throwii^  them  across  the  second  pair  of  rails  as  he 
sprang.  He  fell  at  full  length  in  the  carriage  way.  He 
lay  quite  still  for  a  moment,  and  the  horses  of  the  empty 
van  stuck  out  their  fore-feet  and  stopped  with  a  plunge 
dose  beside  him.  The  people  paused  on  the  pavement^ 
and  one  or  two  came  forward  to  help  him.  There  is  no 
policeman  at  this  crossing  as  a  rule,  as  there  is  one  a 
block  higher,  at  the  main  corner.  Balston  was  not  hurty 
however,  though  he  had  narrowly  escaped  losing  his  foo^ 
lor  the  wheel  of  cue  of  tiie  TehieleB  had  torn  tiie  heel 
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from  his  shoe.  He  was  on  his  legs  in  a  few  moments, 
holding  the  terrified  boy  by  the  eollar,  and  lectoring  him 
roaghly  upon  the  folly  of  doing  risky  things  with  a 
perambulator.  Meanwhile  the  horse-cars  and  ws^ons 
which  had  blocked  the  crossing  having  moved  off  in 
opposite  directions.  Bright  and  Frank  Miner  ran  across. 
Bright  was  very  -psAe  as  he  passed  his  arm  through  Bals- 
ton's  and  drew  him  away.  Miner  looked  at  him  with 
silent  admiration,  having  all  his  life  longed  to  be  the 
hero  of  some  such  accident. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  such  things,  Jack,"  said 
Bright,  in  his  calm  voice.     "Are  you  hurt?** 

"Not  a  bit,"  answered  Kalston,  who  seemed  to  have 
enjoyed  the  excitement.  "  The  thing  almost  took  off  my 
foot,  though.  I  can't  walk.  Gome  over  to  the  Imperisil 
again.  I'll  get  brushed  down,  and  take  a  cab.  Come 
along — I  can't  stand  this  crowd.  There'll  be  a  reporter 
in  a  minute." 

Without  further  words  the  three  recrossed  the  street 
to  the  hotel. 

"I  don't  suppose  the  most  rigid  doctor  would  object  to 
my  having  something  to  drink  after  that  tumble,"  ob- 
served Ealston,  as  they  passed  through  the  crowded  hall. 

"Every  man  is  the  best  judge  of  what  he  wants," 
answered  Bright. 

Few  people  noticed,  or  appeared  to  notice,  Ealston' s 
dilapidated  condition,  his  smashed  hat,  his  dusiy  clothes 
and  his  heelless  shoe.  He  found  a  hall-boy  who  brushed 
him,  and  little  Frank  Miner  did  his  best  to  restore  the 
hat  to  an  appearance  of  respectability. 

"All  right,  Frank,"  said  Balston.  "Don't  bother— 
I'm  going  home  in  a  cab,  you  know." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  bar,  swallowed  half  a  tumbler 

ef  whiskey  neat,  and  then  got  into  a  carriage. 
B— Vol.  22— Crawford 
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*^  See  you  this  evening^''  he  said  briefly,  aa  he  nodded 
to  Bright  and  Miner,  and  shut  the  cab  door  after  him. 

The  other  two  watched  the  carriage  a  moment^ 
as  it  drove  away,  and  then  looked  at  one  another. 
Miner  had  a  trick  of  moving  his  right  ear  when  he  was 
puzzled.  It  is  rather  an  unusual  peculiarity,  and  his 
friends  knew  what  it  meant  As  Bright  looked  at  him 
the  ear  began  to  move  slowly,  backwards  and  forwards, 
with  a  slight  upward  motion.    Bright  smiled. 

<<  You  needn't  wag  it  so  far,  Frank,''  he  said.  '^  He's 
going  home.    It  will  be  all  right  now." 

<<I  suppose  so — or  I  hope  so,  at  least.  I  wonder  if 
Mrs.  Balston  is  in." 

"Why?'^ 

^<The  trouble  with  you  intelligent  men  is  that  you 
have  no  sense,"  answered  the  little  man.  ''He's  had 
another  drink — four  fingers  it  was,  too — and  he's  been 
badly  shaken  up,  and  he  had  the  beginning  of  a  'jag' 
on  before,  and  he's  going  home  in  a  rolling  cab,  which 
makes  it  worse.  If  he  meets  his  mother,  there'll  be  a  row. 
That's  all.  Even  when  I  was  a  boy  it  wasn't  good  form 
to  be  drunk  before  dinner,  and  nobody  drinks  now — at 
least,  not  as  they  used  to.  Well — ifs  none  of  my 
business." 

"  It^s  everybody's  business,"  said  Bright.  "  But  a  harder 
man  to  handle  I  don't  know.  He'll  either  come  to 
grief  or  glory,  or  both  together,  one  of  these  days.  Ifs 
not  the  quantity  he  takes  —  it's  the  confounded  irregni- 
lariiy  of  him.    I'm  going  to  the  club  —  are  you  coming  ?  " 

"I  may  as  well  correct  my  proofs  there  as  anywhere 
else.  Pocket's  full  of  them."  Miner  tapped  his  round 
little  chest  with  an  air  of  some  importance. 

«  Proofs,  eh  ?    Something  new  ?  " 

''I've  worn  them  out,  my  bey.    They're  incapable  of 
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Fve  irom  them  ofot^  heel  and  toe, — right  oof 

'as  it  a  book,  Frank?'' 

^'liot  yet  Bixt  iVn  going  to  be.  This  is  the  first— 
a  series  of  essays,  yoa  know  —  this  is  the  wedge,  and 
IWe  got  it  in,  and  I  am  going  to  driTe  it  for  all  Fm 
worth,  and  when  there  are  six  or  seTen  they^ll  make  a 
book,  together  with  some  other  things — something  in 
the  same  sfyle, — which  hare  appeared  before." 

^Fm  very  glad,  old  man.  I  oongratnlate  yon.  Qo  in 
and  win." 

^'Ifs  an  awfol  life,  though,"  said  Frank  !Mlner,  grow- 
ing suddenfy  grave. 

Bright  glanced  at  the  neat,  rotund  little  figure,  at  the 
pink  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  and  he  smiled  quietly. 

*^  If  s  not  wearing  you  to  the  bone  yet,"  he  observed^ 

^^Oh — that's  no  sign!  Look  at  Kapoleon.  He  had 
rather  my  figure,  I  beUere.  TThafs  the  good  of  getting 
thin  about  things,  anyhow?  It^s  only  unhappy  people 
who  get  thin.  Tou  work  hard  enough.  Ham,  in  your 
humdrum  way — oh,  I  don't  envy  your  lotl — and  you're 
laying  it  on.  Ham,  you're  laying  it  on  steadily,  year  after 
year.  You'll  be  a  fat  man^  Ham— ever  so  much  fatter 
than  I  am,  because  there's  twice  as  much  of  you,  to  begin 
with.  Besides,  you're  got  a  big  chest  and  that  makes 
a  man  look  stout.  But  then,  you  dont  care,  do  you? 
You're  perfectly  happy,  so  you  get  fat.  So  would  Apollo, 
if  he  were  a  successful  banker,  and  gare  up  bothering 
about  goddesses  and  things.  As  for  me,  I  about  keep  my 
weight.  Given  up  bread,  though — last  summer.  B]|id 
tidng,  bread." 

So  Miner  chattered  on  as  he  walked  by  his  friend's 
8ide>  towards  the  dub.  There  was  no  great  talent  in 
Unu  thouKh  h^  had  drifted  into  Hterature,  and  of  bh 
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dustiy  he  had  not  ao  much  as  he  made  people  believeu 
But  he  possessed  the  treasure  of  cheerfulness,  and  dis- 
pensed it  freely  in  his  conTersation,  whereas  in  his 
writings  he  strove  at  the  production  of  gruesome  and 
melancholy  tales,  stories  of  suffering  and  horror,  the 
analysis  of  pain  and  the  portraiture  of  death  in  many 
forms.  The  contradiction  between  the  disposition  of 
literary  men  and  their  works  is  often  a  curious  study. 

Mrs.  Balston  was  at  home  that  afternoon,  or  rather,  to 
be  accurate  in  the  social  sense,  she  was  in,  and  had  given 
orders  to  the  general  effect  that  only  her  particular 
friends  were  to  be  admitted.  This,  again,  is  a  statement 
susceptible  of  misapprehension,  as  she  had  not  really  any 
particular  friends  in  the  world,  but  only  acquaintances 
in  divers  degrees  of  intimacy,  who  called  themselves  her 
friends  and  sometimes  called  one  another  her  enemies. 
But  of  such  matters  she  took  little  heed,  and  was  at  no 
pains  to  set  people  right  with  regard  to  her  private  opin- 
ion of  them.  She  did  many  kind  things  within  society's 
limits  and  without,  but  she  was  wise  enough  to  expect 
nothing  in  return,  being  well  aware  that  real  gratitude  is 
a  mysterious  cryptogam  like  the  trufie,  and  indeed 
closely  resembling  the  latter  in  its  rarity,  its  spontaneous 
growth,  its  unprepossessing  appearance,  and  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  more  often  found  and  enjoyed  by  the  lower 
animals  than  by  man. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  elucidate  here  the  somewhat 
intricate  points  of  the  Lauderdales^  genealogy  and  con- 
nections, seeing  that  both  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
life  of  Katharine  Lauderdale,  of  John  Ealston,  and  of 
many  others  who  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  epi- 
sodic history. 

In  old  times  the  primeval  Alexander  Lauderdale^  a 
younger  son  of  an  honourable  Scotch  family,  brought  his 
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wife;  with  a  few  goods  and  no  ^partiotilar  oliattelsy  to 
"Sew  York,  and  they  had  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
Bobert,  and  died  and  were  bnried.  Of  these  two  sons 
the  elder,  Alexander,  did  very  well  in  the  world,  married 
a  girl  of  Datoh  family,  Anna  Van  Blaricom,  and  had 
three  sons,  and  he  and  his  wife  died  and  were  baried 
beside  the  primeral  Alexander. 

Of  these  three  sons  the  eldest  was  Alexander  Lander- 
dale,  the  philanthropist,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  who  was  aliye  at  the  time  this  story  begins,  who 
married  a  yonng  girl  of  Puritan  lineage  and  some  for- 
tune. She  died  when  their  only  son,  Alexander  Lauder- 
dale Junior,  was  twenty-two  years  of  aga  The  latter 
married  Emma  Camperdown,  of  the  Kentucky  Catholic 
family,  and  had  two  daughters,  the  elder,  Charlotte^ 
married  at  the  present  time  to  Benjamin  Slayback  of 
Kevada,  member  of  Congress,  the  younger,  Katharine 
Lauderdale,  being  John  Balston's  dark  cousin. 

So  much  for  the  first  of  the  three  sons.  The  second 
was  Eobert  Lauderdale,  the  famous  millionaire,  the  uncle 
Eobert  spoken  of  by  Ealston  and  the  others,  who  nerer 
married,  and  was  at  the  time  of  this  tale  about  seventy  • 
five  years  of  age.  He  originally  made  a  great  sum  by  a 
forttmate  investment  in  a  piece  of  land  which  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  present  city  of  Chic«^,  and  having  began 
with  real  estate  he  stuck  to  it  like  the  wise  man  he  was, 
and  its  value  doubled  and  decupled  and  centupled,  and 
no  one  knew  how  rich  he  was.  He  was  the  second  son 
of  the  elder  son  of  the  primeval  Alexander. 

The  third  son  of  that  elder  son  was  Balph  Lauderdale, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  in  the 
CivO  War.  He  married  a  Miss  Charlotte  Mainwaring, 
whose  father  had  been  an  Englishman  settled  somewhere 
in  the  South.    Katharine,  the  widow  of  the  late  Admiral 
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Balston,  was  the  only  child  of  their  marriagey  and  her 
only  child  was  John  Balston,  second  cousin  to  Katharine 
Lauderdale  and  Mrs.  Slayback. 

But  the  primeral  Alexander  had  a  second  son  Eobert, 
who  had  only  one  daughter,  Margaret,  married  to  Eufus 
Thompson.  And  Bufus  Thompson's  sister  married  Liv- 
ingston Miner  of  New  York,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Frank  Miner  and  of  three  unmarried  daughters.  That  is 
the  Miner  connection. 

And  on  the  Lauderdale  side  Bufus  Thompson  had  one 
daughter  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Lauderdale;  and  that 
daughter  married  Richard  Bright  of  Cincinnati,  who 
die^  leaving  two  children,  Hamilton  Bright  and  his 
sister  Hester,  the  wife  of  Walter  Crowdie,  the  eminent 
painter  of  lifew  York.  This  is  the  relationship  of  the 
Brights  to  the  Lauderdales.  Bright,  John  Ealston  and 
Katharine  Lauderdale  were  all  descended  from  the  same 
great-great-grandfather — the  primeval  Alexander.  And 
as  there  is  nothing  duller  to  the  ordinary  mind  than 
genealogy,  except  the  laborious  process  of  tracing  it^ 
little  more  shall  be  said  about  it  hereafter,  and  the 
ingenious  reader  may  refer  to  these  pages  when  he  is 
in  doubt. 

It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  all  these  modem 
individuals  with  whom  we  have  to  do  come  from  a  com- 
mon stock,  except  little  Frank  Miner,  who  could  only 
boast  of  a  connection  by  marriage.  For  it  was  a  good 
stock,  and  the  families  of  all  the  women  who  had 
married  into  it  were  proud  of  it,  and  some  of  them 
were  glad  to  speak  of  it  when  they  had  a  chance. 
None  of  the  Lauderdales  had  ever  come  to  any  great 
distinction,  it  is  true,  except  Eobert,  by  his  &ibuloua 
wealth.  But  none  of  them  had  ever  done  anything  dis- 
honourable either,  nor  even  approaching  it.    There  had 
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Mb  even  beetn  a  diyorce  in  the  family.  Some  of  the  men 
had  fought  in  the  .war,  and  one  had  been  killed,  and, 
through  Bobert)  the  name  was  a  poorer  in  the  oounttj. 
It  was  said  that  there  had  neyer  been  any  wild  blood  in 
the  family  either,  until  Balph  married  Miss  Mainwar- 
ing,  and  that  Jolm  Ealston  got  all  his  faults  from  his 
grandmother.  But  that  may  or  may  not  be  true,  seeing 
that  no  one  knows  much  of  the  early  youth  of  the  pri- 
meval Alexander  before  he  came  to  this  country. 

It  is  probably  easier  for  a  man  to  describe  a  man  than 
a  woman.  The  converse  may  possibly  be  true  alsa 
Men  see  men,  on  the  whole,  very  much  as  they  are,  each 
man  being  to  each  other  an  assemblage  of  facts  which 
can  be  catalogued  and  referred  to.  But  most  men  receive 
from  woman  an  indefinite  and  perhaps  undefinable  impres- 
sion, besides,  and  sometimes  altogether  at  variance  with 
what  is  merely  visible.  It  is  very  hsxi  to  convey  any 
idea  of  that  impression  to  a  third  person,  even  in  the 
actual  presence  of  the  woman  described;  it  is  harder  still 
when  the  only  means  are  the  limited  black  and  white  of 
printed  English. 

Katharine  Lauderdale,  at  leasts  had  a  fair  share  of 
beauty  of  a  certain  typical  kind,  a  general  conception  of 
which  belongs  to  everybody,  but  her  aunt  Katharine  had 
not  even  that.  No  one  ever  called  Katharine  Ealston 
beautiful,  and  yet  no  one  had  ever  classed  her  among 
pretty  girls  when  she  had  been  young.  Between  the 
two,  between  prettiness  and  beauty,  there  is  a  debatable 
country  of  brown-skinned,  bright-eyed,  swift-like  women 
of  aquiline  feature,  and  sometimes  of  almost  man-like 
energy,  who  succeed  in  the  world,  and  are  often  wor- 
shipped for  three  things — their  endurance,  their  smile 
and  their  voice.  They  are  women  who  by  laying  no 
claim  to  the  immunities  of  womanhood  acquire  a  direot 
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x^t  to  oonsidtratioii  for  their  cfwn  saket.  Tkey  ate 
maj  often  ponees  tliat  nysterioiis  gift  known  as  oharm, 
wMoh  18  inoomparably  moxe  Tahtable  than  all  the  dassie 
beanfy  and  perfection  of  eolonring  which  natare  oaa 
aoonmnlate  in  one  indiridaal.  Beauty  fades;  wit  weaxs 
o«t;  bat  eharm  is  not  evanescent. 

Katharine  Balston  had  i1^  and  sometimes  wondered 
what  it  was^  and  even  tried  to  understand  herself  by 
determining  clearly  what  it  was  not.  But  for  the  most 
part  she  thought  nothing  about  it,  which  is  probably  the 
best  rule  for  preserving  it^  if  it  needs  any  sort  of  pres- 
ervation. 

Chitwardly^  her  son  strongly  resembled  her.  -  He  had 
from  her  his  dark  complexion^  his  lean  face  and  his  brown 
eyes,  as  well  as  a  certain  grace  of  figure  and  a  free  carriage 
of  the  head  which  belong  to  the  pride  of  station — alittle 
exaggerated — whiidi  both  mother  and  son  possessed  in  a 
high  degree.  ELatharine  Balston  did  not  talk  of  her 
family,  bat  she  believed  in  it,  as  something  in  which  it 
was  good  to  believe  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and 
she  had  brought  up  John  to  feel  that  he  came  from  a 
stock  of  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  who  might  be  bad, 
but  could  not  be  mean,  nor  anything  but  gentle  in  the 
vague,  heraldic  sense  of  that  good  word. 

She  was  a  sensible  woman  and  saw  her  son^s  faults* 
They  were  not  small,  by  any  means,  nor  insignificant 
by  tiieir  nature,  nor  convenient  faults  for  a  young  gen- 
tleman about  town,  who  had  the  reputation  of  having 
tried  several  occupations  and  of  having  failed  with  quite 
equal  brilliancy  in  all.  But  they  were  not  &ults  thai 
estranged  him  from  her,  though  she  suffered  much  for 
his  sake  in  a  certain  way.  She  would  rather  ha;e  had 
hka  a  drunkard,  a  gunbler,  almost  a  murderer,  than 
have  seen  him  torn  oat  a  hypomite.     She  would  fat 
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rather  haye  seen  him  killed  before  her  than  have  known 
.  that  he  had  ever  lied  to  save  himself^  or  done  any  of 
the  mean  little  sins,  for  which  there  may  be  repentance 
here  and  forgiyeness  hereafter,  but  from  the  pollution 
of  which  honour  knows  no  purification. 

Religion  she  had  none  whateyer,  and  frankly  owned 
the  fact  if  questioned  directly.  But  she  made  no  pro- 
fession of  atheism  and  gaye  no  grounds  for  her  unbelief. 
She  merely  said  that  she.  could  not  belieye  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul,  an  admission  which  at  once  settled  all 
other  kindred  points,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned.  But 
she  regretted  her  own  position.  In  her  childhood,  her 
ideas  had  been  unsettled  by  the  constant  discussions 
which  took  place  between  her  parents.  Her  father,  like 
all  the  Lauderdales,  had  been  a  Presbyterian.  Her 
mother  had  been  an  Episcopalian,  and,  moreoyer,  a 
woman  alternately  deyout  and  doubting.  Katharine 
shared  neither  the  prejudices  nor  the  conyictions  of 
either.  Then  she  had  married  Admiral  Ealston,  a  man, 
like  many  officers  of  the  Kayy,  of  considerable  scientific 
acquirements,  and  fuU  to  oyerfiowing  of  the  scientific 
arguments  against  religion,  which  were  eyen  more  popu- 
lar in  his  day  than  they  are  now.  What  little  hold  the 
elder  Katharine  had  still  possessed  upon  an  undefined 
future  state  was  finally  destroyed  by  her  sailor  husband's 
rough,  sledge-hammer  arguments.  In  the  place  of  relig- 
ion she  set  up  a  sort  of  code  of  honour  to  which  she 
rigidly  adhered,  and  in  the  observance  of  which  she 
brought  up  her  only  son. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  until  he  finally  left  college 
she  encouraged  him  to  be  religious,  if  he  would,  and 
regularly  took  him  to  church  so  long  as  he  was  a  boy. 
She  eyen  persuaded  his  father  not  to  talk  atheism  before 
himj^  and  the  admiral,  who  was  as  consenratiye  as  only 
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ropfablicaiis  ean  be^  was  quite  willing  to  let  the  young 
fellow  ehoose  for  himself  what  he  should  beliere  or  zejeet 
when  he  should  eome  to  years  of  diseretion.  TTp  to  the 
age  of  twenlT'-oney  Jack  had  been  a  remarkably  sober 
and  thot^htful  yoimg  fellow.  He  began  to  ehange  socm 
after  his  father  died. 

Balston  let  himself  in  with  his  key  when  he  got  home 
and  went  upstairs,  supposing  that  his  mother  was  out^ 
as  she  usually  was  at  that  hour.  She  heard  his  footstep^ 
however,  as  he  passed  the  door  of  her  own  sitting-room, 
on  the  first  landing,  and  haying  no  idea  tiiat  anylMng 
was  wron^,  she  called  to  him. 

"Is  that  you.  Jack?'* 

Balston  stopped  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  staircase  real- 
ized  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  not  sober.  Hemadean 
effort  when  he  spok^  answering  through  the  closed  door. 

**  It's  all  right,  mother;  I'll  be  down  in  a  few  minutes.'' 

Something  unusual  in  the  tone  of  his  roioe  must  have 
struck  Mrs.  Balston.  He  had  made  but  two  steps  for- 
ward when  she  opened  the  door,  throwing  the  light  full 
upon  him. 

"What's  the  matter.  Jack?"  die  asked,  quietly. 

Then  she  saw  his  &oe^  the  deep  lines,  the  drawn 
expression,  the  shadows  under  the  eyes  and  the'  un* 
natural  dull  light  in  the  eyes  themselves.  And  in  the 
same  glance  she  saw  that  his  hat  was  battered  and  that 
his  clothes  were  dusty  and  stained.  She  knew  well 
enough  that  he  drank  more  than  was  good  for  him,  but 
she  had  never  before  seen  him  in  such  a  state.  The 
broad  daylight,  too,  and  the  disorder  of  his  clothes  made 
him  look  much  more  intoxicated  than  he  really  was. 
Elatharine  Balston  stood  still  in  silence  for  a  moment^ 
and  looked  at  her  son.  Her  face  grew  a  little  pale  just 
before  she  spoke  again. 
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"  Aie  yoa  sober  enough  tx)  take  oare  of  yourself  ?  '-^  she 
asked  rather  harshly^  for  there  was  a  dryness  in  her 
throat. 

John  Ralston  was  no  weakling^  and  was^  moreover, 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  controlling  his  nervesi  as 
many  men  are  who  drink  habitually — until  the  nerves 
themselves  give  way.  He  drew  himself  up  and  felt  that 
he  was  perfectly  steady  before  he  answered  in  measured 
tones. 

''  I'm  sorry  you  should  see  me  just  now^  mother.  I  had 
a  little  accident,  and  I  took  some  whiskey  afterwards  to 
steady  me.     It  has  gone  to  my  head.    I'm  very  sorry.'' 

That  was  more  than  enough  for  his  mother.  She  came 
swiftly  forward,  and  gently  took  him  by  the  arm  to  lead 
him  into  her  room.  But  Balston's  sense  of  honour  was 
not  quite  satisfied. 

"It's  partly  my  fault,  mother.  I  had  been  taking 
others  things  before,  but  I  was  all  right  until  the  accident 
happened." 

Mrs.  Ealston  smiled  almost  imperceptibly.  She  was 
glad  that  he  should  be  so  honest,  even  when  he  was  so 
far  gone.  She  led  him  through  the  door  into  her  own 
room,  and  made  him  sit  down  in  a  comfortable  chair 
near  the  window. 

"Never  mind,  Jack,"  she  said,  "I'm  just  like  a  man 
about  understanding  things.  I  know  you  won't  do  it 
again." 

But  Ealston  knew  his  own  weakness,  and  made  no  rash 
promises  then,  though  a  great  impulse  arose  in  his  misty 
understanding,  bidding  him  then  and  there  make  a  des- 
perately solemn  vow,  and  keep  it,  or  do  away  with  him- 
self if  he  failed.  He  only  bowed  his  head,  and  sat  down, 
as  his  mother  bid  him.  He  was  ashamed,  and  he  was  % 
man  to  whom  shame  was  particularly  bitter. 
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Mrs.  BakriOB  got  some  cold  water  in  a  little  bowl,  and 
bathed  liis  forehead,  toaoMng  him  as  tenderly  as  ake 
would  have  tonched  a  sick  child.  He  submitted  readily 
enough,  and  turned  up  his  brows  gratefully  to  hen  hand. 

'^Tour  head  is  a  little  bruised,^  she  said.  ^Were 
you  hurt  anjrwhere  else?  What  happened?  Can  you 
tell  me  now,  or  would  you  rather  wait? '' 

^'Oh,  it  was  nothing  much,''  answered  Balston,  Speab* 
ing  more  easily  now.  "  There  was  a  boy,  with  a  perambu- 
lator,  getting  between  the  oars  and  carts.  I  got  him  out 
of  the  way,  and  tumbled  down,  because  there  wasnt 
eyen  time  to  jump.  I  threw  myself  after  the  boy— 
8<»nehow.  The  wheel  took  off  the  heel  of  my  boot^  but  I 
wasn^t  hurt.  Fm  all  right  now.  Thank  yon,  mother 
dear.     There  never  was  anybody  like  you  to  understand.'' 

Mrs.  Ealston  was  very  pale  again,  but  John  could  not 
see  her  face. 

^' Don't  risk  such  things,  Jack,''  she  said^  in  a  low 
voice.     "  They  hurt  one  badly." 

Balston  said  nothing,  but  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it 
gently.  She  pressed  his  silently,  and  touched  his  matted 
hair  with  her  tightly  shut  lips.    QSien  he  got  up. 

"I'll  go  to  my  room,  now,"  he  said.  "Pm  much 
better.  It  will  be  all  gone  in  half  an  hour.  I  suppose 
it  was  the  shaking,  —  but  Z  did  swallow  a  big  dose  after 
my  tumble." 

"Say  nothing  more  about  it,  my  dear,"  answered  Mrs. 
Balston,  quietly. 

She  turned  from  him,  ostensibly  to  set  the  bowl  of 
water  upon  a  table.  But  she  knew  that  he  could  not  be 
perfectly  himself  again  in  so  short  a  time,  and  if  he  was 
still  unsteady,  she  did  not  wish  to  see  it— for  her  own 
sake. 

"Thank  you,  mother,^  he  said,  as  he  left  the  room. 
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She  might  have  watched  him,  if  she  had  ehosen  to  do 
•0,  and  she  would  have  seen  nothing  xmasnal  now — 
nothing  bat  his  dusty  clothes  and  the  slight  limp  in  his 
gait,  caused  by  the  loss  of  one  low  heel.  He  was  young, 
and  his  neires  were  good,  and  he  had  a  very  strong 
incentive  in  the  shame  he  still  felt.  Moreorer,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  even  the  quantity  he  had  dnmk 
would  not  have  produced  any  visible  bodily  effect  on 
him,  however  it  might  have  affected  his  naturally  uncer- 
tain temper.  It  was  quite 'true  tiiat  the  fall  and  the 
excitement  of  the  accident  had  shaken  him. 

He  reached  his  own  room,  shut  the  door,  and  then  sat 
down  to  look  at  himself  in  the  glass,  as  men  under  the 
influence  of  drink  very  often  do,  for  some  mysterious 
reason.  Possibly  the  drunken  man  has  a  YB^e  idea 
that  he  can  get  control  over  himself  by  staring  at  his 
own  image,  and  into  the  reflection  of  his  own  eyes. 
John  Balston  never  stayed  before  the  mirror  longer  tiian 
was  absolutely  necessary,  except  when  he  had  taken  too 
much. 

But  to-day  he  was  conscious  that,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, he  was  rapidly  becoming  bodily  sober.  If  it  had 
all  happened  at  night,  he  would  have  wound  up  at  a 
club,  and  would  probably  have  come  home  in  the  small 
hours,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  not  finding  his  mother  down- 
stairs, and  he  would  have  been  in  a  very  dubious  con- 
dition. But  the  broad  light,  the  cold  water,  his  profound 
shame  and  his  natural  nerve  had  now  combined  to  restore 
him,  outwardly  at  least,  and  so  far  as  he  was  conscious^ 
to  his  normal  state. 

He  bathed,  looked  at  the  clock,  and  saw  that  it  was 
not  yet  five,  and  then  dressed  himself  as  though  to  go 
out.  But,  before  doing  so,  he  sat  down  and  smoked  a 
cigarette.    He  felt  nervously  active  now,  refreshed  and 
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able  to  faoe  anything.  Before  he  had  half  finished 
smoking  he  had  made  up  his  miiod  to  show  himself  to 
his  mother  and  then  to  go  for  a  walk  before  dinner; 

He  glanced  once  more  at  the  mirror  to  assure  himself 
that  he  was  not  mistaken,  and  was  surprised  at  the  quick 
change  in  his  appearance.  His  colour  had  come  back, 
hiB  eyes  were  quiety  the  deeper  lines  were  gone  from  his 
face  —  lines  which  should  never  have  been  there  at  five 
and  twenty.  He  turned  away,  well  pleased,  and  went 
briskly  down  the  stairs,  though  it  was  alreiEuiy  growing 
dark,  and  the  stops  were  high.  After  all,  he  thought  it 
was  probably  the  loss  of  the  heel  from  his  shoe  that  had 
made  him  walk  unsteadily.  Such  an  absurd  accident  had 
never  happened  to  him  before.  He  knocked  at  the  door 
of  his  mother's  sitting-room,  and  she  bade  him  come  in. 

''You  see,  mother,  it  was  nothing,  after  all,"  he  said^ 
going  up  to  her  as  she  sat  before  the  fire. 

She  looked  up,  saw  his  face,  and  then  smiled  happily. 

''I'm  so  glad.  Jack,"  she  answered,  springing  to  her 
feet  and  kissing  him.  "You  have  no  idea  how  you 
looked  when  I  saw  you  there  on  the  landing.  I  thought 
you  were  really  —  quite  —  but  quite,  quite,  you  know, 
my  dear  boy." 

She  shook  her  head,  still  smiling,  and  holding  botl 
his  hands. 

"  I'm  going  for  a  bit  of  a  walk  before  dinner,"  he  said. 
"Then  we'll  have  a  quiet  evening  together,  and  I  shall 
go  to  bed  early." 

"That's  right.  The  walk  will  do  you  good.  You're 
quite  wonderful.  Jack!"  She  laughed  outright — he 
looked  so  perfectly  sober.  "  Don't  drink  any  more  whis- 
key to-day! "  she  added,  not  half  in  earnest. 

"Never  fear! "  And  he  laughed  too,  without  any  sua- 
pieion  of  himself. 
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He  walked  rapidly  down  the  street  in  the  warm  glow 
of  the  evening,  heedless  of  the  diiection  he  took.  By 
fate  or  by  habit,  he  found  himself  a  qnarter  of  an  hoar 
later  opposite  to  Alexander  Laaderdale's  honse.  He 
panaed,  reflected  a  moment,  then  asoended  the  steps  and 
rang  the  bell. 

*^  Is  Miss  Katharine  at  home?  '^  he  enqnired  of  the  girl 
who  opened  the  door. 

**  Yes,  sir.    She  oame  in  a  moment  ago.'' 

John  Balston  entered  the  honse  without  farther 
^estion* 


CHAPTBB  m. 

IUlstoh  entered  the  library,  as  the  room  was  called^ 
althongh  it  did  not  csontain  many  books.  The  honse 
was  an  old-'f  ashioned  one  in  Clinton  Plaee>  which  nowa- 
days is  West  Eighth  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Sixth  Avenue,  a  region  respectable  and  full  of  boarding 
houses.  In  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  times  in 
which  it  had  been  built,  the  ground  floor  contained  three 
good-sized  rooms,  known  in  all  such  houses  as  the  library, 
the  drawing-room  or  'parlour,'  and  the  dining-room, 
which  was  at  the  back  and  had  windows  upon  the  yard. 
The  drawing-room,  being  under  the  middle  of  the  house, 
had  no  windows  at  all,  and  was  therefore  reaUy  avail- 
able  only  in  the  evening.  The  library,  where  Ealston 
waited,  was  on  the  front. 

There  was  an  air  of  gravity  about  the  place  which  he 
iiad  never  liked.  It  was  not  exactly  gloomy,  for  it  was 
en  too  small  a  scale,  nor  vulgarly  respectable,  for  such 
etgeets  as  were  for  ornament  were  in  good  taste,  as  afsiw 
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fdngrayings  from  serious  piotores  by  great  mastem^  a 
good  portrait  of  the  primeval  Alexander  Lauderdale,  a 
small  bronze  reproduction  of  the  Faun  in  the  Naples 
museum,  two  or  three  fairly  good  water-oolours,  which 
were  apparently  views  of  Scotch  scenery,  and  a  big  blue 
china  vase  with  nothing  in  it.  With  a  little  better 
arrangement,  these  things  might  have  gone  far.  But 
the  engravings  and  pictures  were  hung  with  respect  tp 
symmetry  rather  than  with  regard  to  the  light.  The 
stiff  furniture  was  stiffly  placed  against  the  wall.  The 
books  in  the  low  shelves  opposite  to  the  fireplace  were 
chiefly  bound  in  black,  in  various  stages  of  shabbiness, 
and  Balston  knew  that  they  were  largely  works  on  relig- 
ion, and  reports  of  institutions  more  or  less  educational 
or  philanthropic.  There  was  a  writing  table  near  the 
window,  upon  which  a  few  papers  and  writing  materials 
were  arranged  with  a  neatness  not  business-like,  but  sys- 
tematically neat  for  its  own  sake — the  note  paper  was 
piled  with  precision  upon  the  middle  of  the  blotter,  upon 
which  lay  also  the  penwiper,  and  a  perfectly  new  stick  of 
bright  red  sealing-wax,  so  that  everything  would  have  to 
be  moved  before  any  one  could  possibly  write  a  letter. 
The  carpet  was  old,  and  had  evidently  been  taken  to  pieces 
and  the  breadths  refitted  with  a  view  to  concealing  the 
threadbare  parts,  but  with  effect  disastrous  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  large  green  and  black  pattern.  The  house 
was  heated  by  a  furnace  and  there  was  no  fire  in  the  grim 
fireplace.     That  was  for  economy,  as  Balston  knew. 

For  the  Lauderdales  were  evidently  poor,  though  the 
old  philanthropist  who  lived  upstairs  was  the  only  living 
brother  of  the  arch-millionaire.  But  Alexander  Senior 
spent  his  life  in  getting  as  much  as  he  could  from  Eobert 
in  order  to  put  it  into  the  education  of  idiots,  and  would 
cheerfully  have  fed  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  and  Kath- 
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tonne  on  bread  imd  water  for  th^  sake  of  edueatang  one 
idiot  mare.  The  same  is  a  part  of  philanthropy  when  it 
beoomes  professional.  Alexander  Junior  had  a  magnift> 
eent  reputation  for  proMty^  and  was  oonoemed  in  bnsfc' 
ness,  being  connected  with  the  administration  of  a  great 
Trost  Company^  which  brought  him  a  fixed  salary.  B^ 
yond  that  he  assured  his  family  that  he  had  neyer  made 
a  dollar  in  his  lif  a,  and  that  only  his  health,  which  indeed 
was  of  iron,  stood  between  them  and  starvation,  an  argu- 
ment which  he  need  with  force  to  crush  any  friyolons 
tendency  developed  in  his  wife  and  danghter.  He  had 
dark  htdr  jnst  turning  to  a  steely  grey>  steel-grey  eyes, 
and  a  long,  dean-shayen,  steel-grey  npper  lip,  but  his 
eyebrows  were  still  black.  His  teeth  were  magnificenl^ 
bat  he  had  so  little  vanity  that  he  hardly  ever  smiled, 
except  as  a  matter  of  politeness.  He  had  looked  pleased, 
however,  when  Benjamin  Sktyback  of  Nevada  had  led  his 
daughter  Charlotte  from  the  altar.  Slayback  had  loved 
the  girl  for  her  beauty  and  had  taken  her  penniless ;  and 
uncle  Bobert  had  given  her  a  few  thousands  for  her  bri- 
dal outfit.  Alexander  Junior  had  therefore  been  at  no 
exx)en8e  for  her  marriage,  except  for  the  cake  and  decora- 
tions, but  it  was  long  before  he  ceased  to  speak  of  his  ex- 
penditure for  those  items.  As  for  Alexander  Senior,  he 
really  had  no  money  except  for  idiots ;  he  wore  his  clothes 
threadbare,  had  his  overcoats  turned,  and  secretly  bought 
his  shoes  of  a  little  Italian  shoemaker  in  South  Fifth 
Avenue.  He  was  said  to  be  over  eighty  years  of  age,  but 
%as  in  reality  not  much  older  than  his  rich  brother  Bobert; 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  surroundings  more  uncon* 
genial  to  Mrs.  Alexander  Junior,  as  Katharine  Laudei^ 
dale's  mother  was  generally  called.  An  ardent  Boman 
OathoHc,  she  was  bound  to  a  family  of  rigid  Presbyte- 
rians; a  woman  of  keen  artittio  sense,  she  was  wedded 
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to  a  man  whose  only  measuie  of  things  was  their  monej- 
value ;  a  nature  originally  susceptible  to  the  charm  of  all 
outward  surroundings,  and  inclining  to  a  taste  for  modest 
luxury  rather  than  to  excessive  economy,  she  had  married 
one  whom  she  in  her  heart  believed  to  be  miserly.  She 
admitted,  indeed,  that  she  would  probably  have  married 
her  husband  again,  under  like  circumstances.  The  child 
of  a  ruined  Southern  family,  loyal  during  the  Civil  War, 
she  had  been  brought  early  to  Kew  York,  and  almost  as 
soon  as  she  was  seen  in  society,  Alexander  Lauderdale 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  He  had  seemed  to  her,  as 
indeed  he  was  still,  a  splendid  specimen  of  manhood ;  he 
was  not  rich,  but  was  industrious  and  was  the  nephew  of 
the  great  Bobert  Lauderdale.  Even  her  fastidious  people 
could  not  say  that  he  was  not,  from  a  social  point  of  view, 
of  the  best  in  Kew  York.  She  had  loved  him  in  a  girlish 
fashion,  and  they  had  been  married  at  once.  It  was  all 
very  natural,  and  the  union  might  assuredly  have  turned 
out  worse  than  it  did. 

Seeing  that  according  to  her  husband's  continual  assur- 
ances they  were  growing  poorer  and  poorer,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander had  long  ago  begun  to  turn  her  natural  gifts  to 
account,  with  a  view  to  making  a  little  money  wherewith 
to  provide  herself  and  her  daughters  with  a  few  harmless 
luxuries.  She  had  tried  writing  and  had  failed,  but  she 
had  been  more  successful  with  painting,  and  had  produced 
some  excellent  miniatures.  Alexander  Junior  had  at  first 
protested,  fearing  the  artistic  tribe  as  a  whole,  and  dread- 
ing lest  his  wife  should  develop  a  taste  for  things  Bohe- 
mian, such  as  palms  in  the  drawing-room,  and  going  to  the 
opera  in  the  gallery  rather  than  not  going  at  all.  He  did 
not  think  of  anything  else  Bohemian  within  the  range  of 
possibilities,  except,  perhaps,  dirty  fingers,  which  dis- 
gusted him,  and  unpunctuality,  which  drove  him  humL 
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Bat  when  he  saw  that  his  wife  earned  money,  and  ceased 
to  ask  him  for  small  sums  to  be  spent  on  gloyes  and  per- 
ishable hats,  he  rejoioed  greatly,  and  began  to  suggest 
that  she  should  invest  her  savings,  placing  them  in  his 
hands  at  five  per  cent  interest.  But  poor  Mrs.  Alexander 
never  was  so  successful  as  to  have  any  savings  to  invest 
Her  husband  accepted  gratefully  a  miniature  of  the  two 
girls  which  she  once  painted  as  a  surprise  and  gave  him 
at  Christmas,  and  he  secretly  priced  it  during  the  follow- 
ing week  at  a  dealer^s,  and  was  pleased  when  the  man 
offered  him  fifty  dollars  for  it, — which  illustrates  Alex* 
ander^s  thoughtful  disposition. 

This  was  the  household  in  which  Katharine  Lauder- 
dale had  grown  up,  and  these  were  the  people  whose 
characters,  temperaments,  and  looks  had  mingled  in  her 
own.  So  far  as  the  latter  point  was  concerned,  she  had 
nothing  to  complain  of.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  children  of  two  such  handsome  people  should  be  any- 
thing but  beautiful,  and  Charlotte  and  Katharine  had 
plenty  of  beauty  of  different  types,  fair  and  dark  respee- 
tively.  Charlotte  was  most  like  her  mother  in  appear- 
ance, but  more  closely  resembled  her  father  in  nature. 
Katharine  had  inherited  her  father's  face  and  strength  of 
constitution  with  many  of  her  mother's  gifts,  more  or  lees 
modified  and,  perhaps,  diminished  in  value.  At  the  time 
when  this  history  begins,  she  was  nineteen  years  old,  and 
had  been  what  is  called  ^out'  in  society  for  more  than  a 
year.  She  therefore,  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
country  and  age,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  receiving  alone 
the  young  gentlemen  of  her  set  who  either  admired  her 
or  found  pleasure  in  her  conversation.  Of  the  former 
there  were  many ;  of  the  latter,  a  few. 

Kalston  stood  with  his  back  to  the  empty  fireplace^ 
stating  at  the  dark  mahogany  door  which  led  to  the 
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TigioAS  of  ^0  stairoMe.  He  YuA  only  wixMI  flue 
arinnAet,  but  he  was  in  an  impalsiTe  frame  of  miad^ 
aoBd  it  kad  seemed  a  very  Umg  time.  At  last  tke  door 
opened.  Katitarine  entered  Ite  room,  smiled  and  nodded 
to  Mm,  and  then  turned  and  shot  ttie  deov  eartfnlfy 
keftee  she  eame  forward. 

She  was  a  irarj  beantifiil  girl.  No  one  eonld  ham 
denied  that,  in  the  main.  Yet  there  was  sometting 
puzzling  in  the  faee,  primarily  due,  perhaps,  to  tiw 
mixture  of  races.  The  features  were  harmonions,  strong 
and,  cm  the  wholey  noble  and  elassic  in  outline,  the 
mouth  especially  being  of  a  TSty  pure  type,  and  &e 
•nrved  Hps  of  that  creamy,  sahnon  rose-ooloor  oeeamon- 
ally  seen  in  dark  persons — nattier  red,  nor  pink,  nor 
pale.  The  very  broadly  marked  dark  eyebrows  ga^e  the 
faee  siarength,  and  the  deep  grey  eyee,  inmost  blaek  at 
times,  had  an  oddly  fixed  and  earnest  look.  In  tiiem 
tiiere  was  no  softness  on  ordinary  oceasions.  They  ex- 
pressed rather  a  determination  to  penetarate  what  they 
saw,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  wonder  at  the  diseov- 
wies  they  made.  The  whdie  face  was  boldly  outlinec^ 
/but  by  no  means  thin,  and  the  skin  was  perceptibly 
f reekled,  which  is  unusual  with  dark  peof^  and  is  the 
eonsequenee  of  a  red-haired  strain  in  the  inheritance. 
The  jmmeyal  Alexander  had  been  a  red-haired  man,  and 
Robert  l^e  Bich  had  resembled  him  before  he  had  grown 
grey.  Charlotte  Slayback  had  christened  tiie  latter  by 
^at  name.  She  had  a  sharp  tongue,  and  called  the  pri- 
meval one  Alexander  the  Great,  her  grandfather  Alex- 
ander tito  Idiot,  and  her  father  Alexander  the  Safe. 
Katharine  had  her  own  opinions  about  most  of  the 
family,  but  she  did  not  express  them  so  plainly. 

Shu»wa9  still  smiling  as  b^q  met  Balston  in  the  middle 
of  the  recmi. 
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'' Yoa  look  happy y  dear/'  he  said^  kissing  her  forehead 
•offcly. 

^^Fm  noty''  she  answered.  ^^Pm  glad  to  see  joo. 
There's  a  difference.    Sit  down.'' 

'^Has  there  been  any  trouble?"  he  asked^  seating 
himself  in  a  little  low  chair  beside  the  comer  of  the 
sofa  she  had  chosen. 

"  Not  exactly  trouble — no.  It's  the  old  story  —  only 
if  s  getting  so  old  that  I'm  beginning  to  hate  it.  You 
understand." 

"Of  course  I  do.  I  wish  there  were  anything  to  be 
done — which  you  would  consent  to  do."  He  added  the 
last  words  as  tiiough  by  an  afterthought 

"I'll  consent  to  almost  anything,  Jack." 

The  smile  had  vanished  from  her  face  and  she  spoke 
in  a  despairing  tone,  fixing  her  big  eyes  on  his,  and 
bending  her  heavy  eyebrows  as  though  in  bodily  pain. 
He  took  her  hand — firm,  well-grown  and  white — in  his 
and  laid  it  against  his  lean  cheek. 

"Dear!  "he  said. 

His  voice  trembled  a  little,  which  was  unusual.  He 
felt  unaccountably  emotional  and  was  more  in  love  than 
usual.  The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  the  single  word 
touched  Katharine,  and  she  leaned  forward,  laying  her 
other  hand  upon  his  other  one. 

"  You  do  love  me.  Jack,"  she  said. 

"God  knows  I  do,"  he  answered,  very  earnestly,  and 
again  his  voice  quavered. 

It  was  very  still  in  the  room,  and  the  dusk  was  creep- 
ing toward  the  high,  narrow  windows,  filling  the  comers, 
and  blackening  the  shadowy  places,  and  then  rising  from 
the  floor,  almost  like  a  tide,  till  only  the  faces  of  the  two 
young  people  seemed  to  be  above  it,  still  palely  visible  in 
the  twilight 
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Saddenly  Katharine  rose  to  her  feet^  with  a  quick- 
drawn  breath  which  was  not  quite  a  sigh. 

**  Pull  down  the  shades.  Jack,''  she  said,  as  she  struck 
a  match  and  lit  the  gas  at  one  of  the  stiff  bracke1»  whidi 
flanked  the  mantelpieoe. 

Balston  obeyed  in  silence.  When  he  came  back  she 
had  resumed  her  seat  in  the  comer  of  the  sofa,  and  he 
sat  down  beside  her  instead  of  taking  the  chair  again. 

He  did  not  speak  at  once,  though  it  seemed  to  li™ 
that  his  heart  had  never  been  so  full  before.  As  he 
looked  at  the  lovely  girl  he  felt  a  thrill  of  passionate 
delight  that  ran  through  him  and  almost  hurt  Mm,  and 
left  him  at  last  with  an  odd  sensation  in  the  throat  and  a 
painful  sinking  at  the  heart.  He  did  not  reflect  upon  its 
meaning,  and  he  certainly  did  not  connect  it  with  the  reac- 
tion following  what  he  had  made  his  nerves  bear  during 
the  day.  He  was  sincerely  conscious  that  he  had  never 
been  so  deeply,  truly  in  love  with  Katharine  before. 
She  watched  him,  imderstanding  what  he  felt,  smiling 
into  his  eyes,  but  silent,  too.  They  had  known  each 
other  since  they  had  been  children,  and  had  loved  one 
another  since  Katharine  had  been  sixteen  years  old, — 
more  than  three  whole  years,  which  is  a  long  time  for 
first  love  to  endure,  unless  it  means  to  be  last  as  well  as 
the  first. 

"You  said  you  would  consent  to  almost  anything,*' 
said  Balston,  after  a  long  pause.  "It  would  be  very 
simple  for  us  to  be  married,  in  spite  of  everybody.  Shall 
we  ?    Shall  we,  dear  ?  "  he  asked,  repeating  the  question. 

"I  would  almost  do  that—"  She  turned  her  face 
away  and  stared  at  the  empty  fireplace. 

"  Say,  quite !  After  all,  what  can  they  all  do  ?  What 
is  there  so  dreadful  to  face,  if  we  do  get  married?  We 
musi^  one  of  these  days.    Life's  not  life  without  you— 
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9nd  death  wouldn't  be  death  with  you,  darling/'  he 
added. 

^^  Are  you  in  earnest.  Jack, — or  are  you  making  love 
to  me  ?  " 

She  asked  the  question  suddenly,  catching  his  hands 
and  holding  them  firmly  together,  and  looking  at  him 
with  eyes  that  were  almost  fierce.  The  passion  rose  in 
his  own,  with  a  dark  light,  and  his  face  grew  pale.  Then 
he  laughed  nervously. 

"Pm  only  laughing,  of  course — you  see  I  am.  Why 
must  you  take  a  fellow  in  earnest  ?  " 

But  there  was  nothing  in  his  words  that  jarred  upon 
her.  He  could  not  laugh  away  the  truth  from  his  look, 
for  truth  it  was  at  that  inoment,  whatever  its  source. 

^^I  know  —  I  understand,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
"We  can't  live  apart,  you  and  I." 

"  It's  like  tearing  out  fingers  by  the  joints  every  time  I 
leave  you,"  Balston  answered.  "  It's  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  to  see  you — it's  the  glory  of  heaven  to  kiss  you." 

The  words  came  to  his  lips  ready,  rough  and  strong,, 
and  when  he  had  spoken  them,  hers  sealed  every  one  of 
them  upon  his  own,  believing  every  one  of  them,  and 
trusting  in  the  strength  of  him.  Then  she  pushed  him 
away  and  leaned  back  iA  her  comer,  with  half-closed  eyes. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  ever  ask  if  you're  in  earnest, 
dear,"  she  said.  "I  know  you  are.  It  would  kill  me  to 
think  that  you're  playing.  Women  are  always  said  to  be 
foolish  —  perhaps  ifs  in  that  way  —  and  I'm  no  better 
than  the  rest  of  them.  But  you  don't  spoil  me  in  that 
way.    You  don't  often  say  it  as  you  did  just  now." 

"  I  never  loved  you  as  I  do  now,"  said  Balston,  simply. 

« I  feel  it." 

"  But  I  wish  —  well,  impossibilities." 

**  What  ?     Tell  me,.  Jack.    I  shall  understand." 
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a  Oh — nothing.  Only  I  wish  I  could  find  some  wij 
of  proying  it  to  you.  But  people  always  say  that  sort 
of  thing.    We  don't  live  in  the  middle  ages.'' 

"  I  believe  we  do/'  answered  Katharine,  thoughtfully. 
'*  I  believe  people  will  say  that  we  did,  hundreds  of  years 
henoe^  when  they  write  about  us.  Besides  —  Jack — not 
that  I  want  any  proof ,  because  I  believe  you —  but  there 
is  something  you  could  do,  if  you  would.  I  know  you 
wouldn't  like  to  do  it." 

It  flashed  across  Balston's  mind  that  she*  was  about  to 
ask  him  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  for  hereto  give  up  wine 
for  her  sake,  having  heard,  perhaps — even  probably — 
of  some  of  his  excesses.  He  was  nervous,  overwrought 
and  full  of  wild  impulses  that  day,  but  he  knew  what 
such  a  promise  would  mean  in  his  simple  code.  He  was 
not  in  any  true  sense  degraded,  beyond  the  weakening  of 
his  will.  In  an  instant  so  brief  that  Katharine  did  not 
notice  his  hesitation  he  reviewed  his  whole  life,  so 
familiar  to  him  in  its  worse  light  that  it  rose  instan- 
taneously before  him  as  a  complete  picture.  He  felt 
positively  sure  of  what  she  was  about  to  ask  him,  and  as 
he  looked  into  her  great  grey  eyes  he  believed  that  he 
could  keep  the  pledge  he  was  about  to  give  her,  that  it 
would  save  him  from  destruction,  and  that  he  should 
thus  owe  his  happiness  to  her  more  wholly  than  ever. 

^^Fll  do  it,"  he  answered,  and  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  slowly  closed  till  his  fist  was  clenched. 

'<  Thank  you,  dear  one,"  answered  Katharine,  softly. 
"  But  you  mustn't  promise  until  you  know  what  it  is." 

"I  know  what  I've  said." 

"  But  I  won't  let  you  promise.  You  wouldn't  forgive 
me — you'd  think  that  I  had  caught  you — that  it  was  a 
trap — all  sorts  of  things." 

Balston  smiled  and  shook  his  head.    He  felt  quite  sure 
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of  her  and  of  himself.    And  it  would  haye  been  better 
for  her  and  for  him^  if  she  had  asked  what  he  expected. 

''Jack/'  she  said,  lowering  her  Toioe  almost  to  a 
whisper,  *'I  want  you  to  marry  me  priyately — quite 
in  secret — thaf  s  what  I  mean«  Not  a  human  being 
must  know,  but  you  and  I  and  the  clergyman/' 

John  Balston  looked  into  her  face  in  thunderstruck 
astonishment  It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  natural 
or  supernatural  could  have  brought  such  a  look  into  his 
eyes.  Katharine  smiled,  for  the  idea  had  long  been 
faTniliar  to  her. 

"  Confess  that  you  were  not  prepared  for  that ! "  she 
said.    *^  But  you've  confessed  it  abeady." 

«  Well  —  hardly  for  that — no.'' 
'    The  look  of  surprise  in  his  face  gradually  changed 
into  one  of  wondering  curiosity,  and  his  brows  knit 
tihemselyes  into  a  sort  of  puzzled  frown,  as  though  he 
were  trying  to  solve  a  difficult  problem. 

^*  You  see  why  I  didn't  want  you  to  promise  anything 
rashly,"  said  Katharine.  '^  Ton  couldn't  possibly  foresee 
what  I  was  going  to  ask  any  more  than  you  can  under* 
stand  why  I  ask  it.    Could  you  ?  " 

"  No.    Of  course  not.    Who  could  ?  " 

*'I'm  not  going  to  ask  any  one  else  to,  you  may  be 
sure.    In  the  first  {dace,  do  you  think  it  wrong  ?" 

^^Wrong?  Thatdepends — there  are  so  many  things — ^ 
he  hesitated. 

<'  Say  what  you  think.  Jack.  I  want  to  know  just 
what  you  think." 

^*  Thaf  8  the  trouble.  I  hardly  know  mysell  Of  course 
there's  nothing  absolutely  wrong  in  a  secret  marriage. 
No  marris^e  is  wrong,  exactly,  if  the  people  are  free." 

<<  That's  the  main  thing  I  wanted  to  know/^  said  JLt^ 

arine,  quietly. 

C— Yol.  22— Crawford 
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'^  Yes — but  there  are  other  things.  Men  don't  think 
it  exactly  honourable  to  persuade  a  girl  to  be  married 
secretly^  against  the  wishes  of  her  people.  A  great  many 
men  would,  but  don't.  If s  somehow  not  quite  fair  to 
the  girl.  Bunning  away  is  all  fair  and  square,  if  people 
are  ready  to  face  the  consequences.  Perhaps  it  is  that 
there  are  consequences  to  face — that  makes  it  a  sort  of 
pitched  battle,  and  the  parents  generally  give  in  at  the 
end,  because  there's  no  other  way  but  of  it.  But  a  secret 
marriage — well,  it  doesn't  exactly  have  consequences,  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  girl  goes  on  living  at  home  as 
though  she  were  not  married,  deceiving  everybody  all 
round — and  so  must  the  man.  In  fact  it's  a  kind  of  lie, 
and  I  don't  like  it." 

Balston  paused  after  this  long  speech,  and  was  evidently 
deep  in  thought. 

"All  you  say  is  true  enough — in  a  sense,"  Katharine 
answered.  "But  when  it's  the  only  way  to  get  married 
at  all,  the  case  is  different.  Don't  you  think  so  yourself  ? 
Wouldn't  you  rather  be  secretly  married  than  go  on  like 
this — as  this  may  go  on,  for  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years*- 
all  our  lives?" 

"  Of  course  I  would.    But  I  don't  see  why — " 

"  I  do,  and  I  want  to  make  you  see.  Listen  to  my  little 
speech,  please.  First,  we  are  both  of  age — I  am  so  far 
as  being  married  is  concerned,  and  we  have  an  absolute 
right  to  do  as  we  please  about  it — to  be  married  in  the 
teeth  of  the  lions,  if  that's  not  a  false  metaphor — or 
something — you  know." 

"In  the  jaws  of  hell,  for  that  matter,"  said  Balston^ 
fervently. 

"  Thank  you  for  saying  it.  I'm  only  a  girl  and  mustn't 
use  strong  language.  Very  well,  we  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do  as  we  please.    That's  a  great  point.    Then  we 
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)iaT6  only  to  choose^  and  it  beoomes  a  matttr  of  jndg- 
menf 

^Ym  talk  like  prinV^  laughed  BalstoxL 

^So  mtich  the  better.  We  have  made  up  oar  miiids 
that  we  oan't  lire  without  each  other,  so  we  must  be 
married  somehow.  Toa  don^  think  if  s  not — what  shall 
I  say  ? — not  qnite  like  a  girl  for  me  to  talk  m  this  way, 
do  yon?  We  hare  talked  of  it  so  often,  and  we  decided 
so  long  ago  I " 

'^  What  nonsense !    Be  as  plain  as  possible.'' 

^<  Because  if  you  do — then  I  shall  have  to  write  it  all 
to  you,  and  I  can't  write  weU." 

Balston  smiled. 

«  Go  on,"  he  said.    "  Vm  waiting  for  the  reasons." 

"They  could  simply  starve  us.  Jack.  We've  neither 
of  us  a  dollar  in  the  world." 

**Not  a  cent,"  said  Ralston,  very  emphatically.  "If 
we  had,  we  shouldn't  be  where  we  are." 

"And  your  mother  can't  give  you  any  money,  and  my 
father  won't  give  me  any." 

"And  I'm  a  failure,"  Balston  observed,  with  sudden 
grimness  and  hatred  of  himself. 

"Hush!  You'll  be  a  success  some  day.  That's  not 
the  question.  The  point  is,  if  we  tried  to  get  married 
openly,  there  wonld  be  horrible  scenes  first,  and  then  war, 
and  starvation  afterwards.  If  s  not  a  pretly  prospect^ 
but  if  s  true." 

"I  suppose  it  is." 

"It's  so  deadly  true  that  it  puts  an  open  marriage  out 
(xf  the  question  altogether.  If  there  were  nothing  else  to 
be  done,  it  wonld  be  different.  I'd  rather  starve  than 
give  you  up.  But  there  is  a  way  out  of  it  We  can  be 
marriksd  secretly.  In  that  way  we  shall  avoid  the  scenes 
and  the  war.'' 
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'*  And  then  wait  for  something  to  happen  ?  We  should 
be  just  where  we  are  now.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
you  would  be  Spinster  Lauderdale  and  I  should  be  Bach- 
elor Balston.  I  don't  see  that  it  would  be  the  slightest 
improyement  on  the  present  situation — honestly,  I  don't 
Fm  not  romantic,  as  people  are  in  books.  I  don't  think 
it  would  be  sweeter  than  life  to  call  you  wife,  and  when 
we're  married  I  shall  call  you  Kathaxine  just  the  same. 
I  don't  distrust  you.  You  know  I  don't.  I'm  not  really 
afraid  that  you'll  go  and  marry  Ham  Bright,  or  Frank 
Miner,  nor  ^ven  the  most  desirable  young  man  in  Kew 
York,  who  has  probably  proposed  to  you  already.  I'm  not 
vain,  but  I  know  you  love  me.  I  should  be  a  brute  if  I 
doubted  it  — " 

"  Yes — I  think  you  would,  dear,"  said  Katharine,  with 
great  directness. 

^^  So  that  since  I'm  to  wait  for  you  till  ^  something  hap- 
pens '  —  never  mind  to  whom,  and  long  life  to  all  of  them  I 
—  I'd  rather  wait  as  we  are  than  go  through  it  with  a 
pack  of  lies  to  carry." 

"I  like  you.  Jack — besides  loving  you.  It's  quite 
another  feeling,  you  know.    You're  such  a  man  1 " 

"  I  wish  I  were  half  what  you  think  I  am." 

^<  I'll  think  what  I  please.  It's  none  of  your  dear  busi- 
ness. But  you  haven't  heard  half  I  have  to  say  yet.  I'll 
suppose  that  we're  married — secretly.  Very  well.  That 
same  day,  or  the  next  day,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  I 
shall  go  to  uncle  Robert  and  tell  him  the  whole  truth." 

<^To  uncle  BobertI"  exclaimed  Balston,  who  had  not 
yet  come  to  the  end  of  the  surprises  in  store  for  him. 
"And  ask  him  for  some  money,  I  suppose?  That  won't 
do,  Katharine.  Indeed  it  won't.  I  should  be  letting  you 
go  begging  for  me.  That's  the  plain  English  of  it  ISo, 
no  I    That  can't  be  done." 
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^  Yoa'll  find  it  hard  to  prerent  me  from  begging  for 
jaoy  or  -working  for  yon  either,  if  yon  erer  need  it,''  said 
Katharine.  There  was  a  certain  grand  simplidiy  about 
the  plain  statement 

<<  You're  too  good  for  me/'  said  Balston,  in  a  low  voiee^ 
and  for  the  third  time  there  was  a  qniver  in  his  tone. 
MoreoYor,  he  felt  an  unaconstomed  moisture  in  his  eyes 
wMoh  gave  him  pleasure,  thoagli  he  was  ashamed  of  it 

**'SOy  I'm  not — not  a  bit  too  good  for  you.  But  I  like 
to  hear  —  I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  your  roiee  touches 
me  to-day.    It  seems  changed." 

Balston  was  truthful  and  honourable.  If  he  had  him- 
self understood  the  causes  of  his  increased  emotion,  he 
would  have  hanged  himself  rather  than  have  let  Katha- 
rine say  what  she  did,  without  telling  her  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  drank,  and  he  knew  it,  and  of  late  he  had 
been  drinking  hard,  but  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
ever  spoken  to  Katharine  Lauderdale  when  he  had  been 
drinking,  and  he  was  deeeired  by  his  own  apparent  sober- 
ness beyond  the  possibility  of  believing  that  he  was  on 
the  verge  of  being  slightly  hysterical.  Let  them  who 
doubt  the  possibility  of  such  a  case  question  those  who 
have  watched  a  thousand  cases. 

There  was  a  little  pause  after  Katharine's  last  words. 
Then  she  went  on, — explaining  her  project 

^<  Uncle  Bobert  always  says  that  nobody  understands 
him  as  I  do.  I  shall  try  and  make  him  understand  me, 
for  a  change.  I  shall  tell  him  just  what  has  happened, 
and  I  shall  tell  him  that  he  must  find  work  for  you  to  do, 
since  you're  perfectly  capable  of  working  if  you  only 
have  a  fair  chance.  Ton  never  had  one.  I  don't  call  it 
a  chance  to  put  an  active  man  like  you  into  a  gloomy  law 
office  to  copy  tawtj  documents.  And  I  donM;  call  it  giving 
you  a  chance  to  glue  you  to  a  desk  in  Beman  Brothers' 
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bank.  You're  not  made  for  that  sort  of  work.  Of  coarse 
you  were  disgusted  and  refused  to  go  on.  I  should  have 
done  just  the  same." 

"  Oh,  you  would — I'm  quite  sure  I "  answered  Ealston, 
with  conyiction. 

^<  Naturally.  Not  but  that  Fm  just  as  capable  of  work* 
ing  as  you  are,  though.  To  go  back  to  uncle  Bobert  If  s 
just  impossible,  with  all  his  different  interests,  all  over 
the  country,  and  with  his  influence  —  and  you  know  what 
that  is — that  he  should  not  have  something  for  you  to 
do.  Besides,  he'll  understand  us.  He's  a  great  big  man, 
on  a  big  scale,  a  head  and  shoulders  mentally  bigger  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  family." 

"  That's  true,"  assented  Ralston. 

"And  he  knows  that  you  don't  want  to  take  money 
without  giving  an  equivalent  for  it." 

"  He's  known  that  all  along.  I  don't  see  why  he  should 
put  himself  out  any  more  now  —  " 

"Because  I'll  make  him,"  said  Katharine,  firmly.  "I 
can  do  that  for  you,  and  if  you  torture  your  code  of 
honour  into  fits  you  can't  make  it  tell  you  that  a  wife 
should  not  do  that  sort  of  thing  for  her  husband.  Can 
you?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Ralston,  smiling.  "I've 
tried  it  myself  often  enough  with  the  old  gentleman. 
He  says  I've  had  two  chances  and  have  thrown  them  up, 
and  that,  after  all,  my  mother  and  I  have  quite  enough 
to  live  on  comfortably,  so  he  supposes  that  I  don't  care 
for  work.  I  told  him  that  enough  was  not  nearly  so 
good  as  a  feast.  He  laughed  and  said  he  knew  that, 
but  that  people  couldn't  stand  feasting  unless  they  worked 
hard.  The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  offered  to  make 
Beman  try  me  again.    But  I  couldn^t  stand  that" 

"  Of  course  not." 
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'^I  can't  stand  anything  where  I  produce  no  effecti 
and  am  not  to  earn  my  liying  for  ever  so  long.  I  wasn't 
to  have  any  salary  at  Beman's  for  a  year,  you  know,  be- 
cause I  knew  noising  about  the  work.  And  it  was  the 
same  at  the  lawyer's  of&ce — only  much  longer  to  wait, 
I  could  work  at  anything  I  understood,  of  course.  But  I 
suppose  I  do  know  precious  little  thaf  s  of  any  use.  It 
can't  be  helped,  now." 

"Yes,  it  can.  But  you  see  my  plan.  Uncle  Bobert 
will  be  so  taken  off  his  feet  that  he'll  find  you  something. 
Then  the  whole  thing  will  be  settled.  It  will  probably 
be  something  in  the  West.  Then  we'll  declare  ourselves. 
There'll  be  one  stupendous  crash,  and  we  shall  disappear 
from  the  scene,  leaving  the  family  to  like  it  or  not,  as 
they  please.  In  the  end  they  will  like  it.  There  would 
be  no  lies  to  act  —  at  least,  not  after  two  or  three  days. 
It  wouldn't  take  longer  than  that  to  arrange  things." 

'^  It  all  depends  on  uncle  Bobert,  it  seems  to  me,"  said 
Balston,  doubtfully.  "  A  runaway  match  would  come  to 
about  the  same  thing  in  the  end.    I'll  do  that,  if  you  like." 

"  I  won't.  It  must  be  done  in  my  way,  or  not  at  all. 
If  we  ran  away  we  should  have  to  come  back  to  see  uncle 
Bobert,  and  we  should  find  him  furious.  He'd  tell  us  to 
go  back  to  our  homes,  separately,  till  we  had  enough  to 
live  on — or  to  go  and  live  with  your  mother.  I  won't 
do  that  either.     She's  not  able  to  support  us  both." 

"Ko  —  frankly,  she's  not." 

"And  uncle  Bobert  would  be  angry,  wouldn't  he? 
He  has  a  fearful  temper,  you  know." 

"Yes — he  probably  would  be  raging." 

"Well,  then?" 

"I  don!t  like  it,  Katharine  dear  —  I  don't  like  it." 

"Then  you  can  never  marry  me  at  all,  Jack.  At  lea&t^ 
I'm  afraid  not"  ' 
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'^  Never  ?  '^    Balstoa's  ezpresskm  ohaDged  suddenl j. 
<<  There's  another  reason^  Jack  dear.    I  didn't  want  ta 
apeakof  it— now.'' 


C2HAPTER  IV. 

Balstok  said  nothing  at  first.  Then  he  looked  at 
Katharine  as  though  expecting  that  she  shoiQd  speak 
again  and  explain  her  meaning^  in  spite  of  her  having 
said  that  she  had  not  meant  to  do  so. 

«  What  is  this  other  reason  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  long 
pause. 

^^  It  would  take  so  long  to  tell,  you  all  about  it»"  she 
answered  thoughtfully.  ^^  And  even  if  I  did,  I  am  not 
sure  that  you  would  understand.  It  belongs — well — 
to  quite  another  set  of  ideas." 

«It  must  be  something  rather  serious  if  it  means 
marriage  now,  or  marriage  never." 

'^It  is  serious.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  you  will 
laugh  at  it  —  and  I  am  sure  you  will  say  that  I  am  not 
honest  to  myself.  And  yet  I  am.  Tou  see  it  is  con- 
nected with  things  about  which  you  and  I  don't  think 
alike." 

<<  Religion  ?  "  suggested  Balston,  in  a  tone  of  enquiry. 

Katharine  bowed  her  head  slowly,  sighed  just  audibly 
and  looked  away  from  him  as  she  leaned  back.  Nothing 
could  have  expressed  more  dearly  her  conviction  that 
the  subject  was  one  upon  which  they  could  never 
agree. 

f'l  don't  see  why  you  should  sigh  about  iV'  said 
Balston,  in  a  tone  whioh  expressed  relief  rather  than 
perplexity.    *^1  often  wonder  why  people  generally  kok 
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80  sad  when  they  talk  about  religion.  Almost  everybody 
does." 

''How  ridiculous !"  exclaimed  Katharine,  with  a  little 
laugh.  ''Besides,  I  wasn't  sighing,  exactly — I  was 
only  wishing  it  were  all  arranged.'' 

"  Your  religion  ?  " 

"Don't  talk  like  that.  I'm  in  earnest.  Don't  laugh 
at  me,  Jack  dear — please ! " 

"I'm  not  laughing.  Can't  you  tell  me  how  religion 
bears  on  the  matter  in  hand  ?  That's  all  I  need  to  know. 
I  don't  laugh  at  religion — at  yours  or  any  one  else's. 
I  believe  I  have  a  little  inclination  to  it  myself." 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  —  well  —  I  don't  think  you  have 
enough  to  save  a  fly  —  not  the  smallest  little  fly,  Jack. 
Never  mind — you're  just  as  nice,  dear.  I  don't  like 
men  who  preach." 

"I'm  glad  of  it.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
our  getting  married  ?  " 

"  Listen.  It's  perfectly  clear  to  me,  and  you  can  tmder- 
stand  if  you  will.  I  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  to 
become  a  Catholic  —  " 

"You?"  Balston  stared  at  her  in  surprise.  "You 
—  a  Boman  Catholic  ?  " 

"Yes — Holy  Boman  Catholic  and  Apostolic.  Is  that 
clear.  Jack  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.    I'm  sorry." 

"Now  don't  be  a  Puritan,  Jack  —  " 

"  I'm  not  a  Puritan.  I  haven't  a  drop  of  Puritan  blood. 
You  have,  Katharine,  for  your  grandmother  was  one  of 
the  real  old  sort.    I've  heard  my  father  say  so." 

"You're  just  as  much  a  Lauderdale  as  I  am,"  retorted 
Katharine.  "And  if  Scotch  Presbyterians  are  not  Puri- 
tans, what  is?  But  that  isn't  what  I  mean.  It's  the 
tendency  to  wish  that  people  were  nothing  at  all  rather 
than  Catholics." 
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^1V9  not  tbat  Vm  not  so  piejndioecL  I  was  think- 
ing of  the  row — thaf  s  all.  You  don't  mean  to  keep  that 
,  a  secret^  too  ?    It  wouldn't  be  like  you.'' 

**TSOy  indeed,"  answered  Katharine^  proudly. 

^<Well — you've  not  told  me  what  the  eonneotion  is 
between  this  and  our  marriage.  Ton  don't  suppose  that 
it  will  really  make  any  difference  to  me,  do  you  ?  Tou 
can't.  And  you're  quite  mistaken  about  my  Puritanism. 
I  would  much  rather  that  my  wife  should  be  a  Eoman 
Catholic  than  nothing  at  all.  I'm  broad  enough  for  tha^ 
anyhow.  Of  course  if  s  a  serious  matter,  because  people 
sometimes  do  that  kind  of  thing  and  then  find  out  l^t 
they  have  made  a  mistake — when  it's  too  late.  And 
there's  something  ridiculous  and  undignified  about  giv- 
ing it  up  again  when  it's  once  done.  Beligion  seems  to 
be  a  good  deal  like  politics.  Tou  may  change  once— 
people  won't  admire  you — I  mean  people  on  your  old 
side — but  they  will  tolerate  you.  But  if  you  change 
twice  —  " 

^<  I'm  not  going  to  change  twice.  I've  not  quite,  quite 
made  up  my  mind  to  change  once,  yet  But  if  I  do^ 
it  will  make  things — I  mean,  our  marriage — almost 
impossible." 

"Why?" 

<^The  Catholics  do  everything  they  can  to  prevent 
mixed  marriages.  Jack,  —  especially  in  our  country. 
You  would  have  to  make  all  sorts  of  promises  which 
you  wouldn't  like,  and  which  I  shouldn't  want  you  to 
make — " 

Balston  laughed,  suddenly  comprehending  her  point  of 
view. 

"  I  see  1 "  he  exclaimed. 

"Of  course  you  see.  Ifs  aa  plain  as  day.  I  want  to 
make  sure  of  you — dear," — she  laid  her  hand  softly  on 
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his,  —  '^aad  I  also  want  to  be  sure  of  being  perfectly  free 
to  change  my  mind  about  my  religion^  if  I  wish  to.  If  s 
a  stroke  of  diplomacy." 

^^I  don't  know  much  about  diplomatic  proceedings/' 
laughed  Balston,  '^but  this  strikes  me  as — well— very 
intelligent;  to  say  the  least  of  if 

Katharine's  face  became  yeiy  grave,  and  she  withdrew 
her  hand. 

^'  You  mean  that  it  does  not  seem  to  you  perfectly 
honest/'  she  said. 

^^I  didn't  say  that,"  he  answered,  his  expression  chang- 
ing with  hers.  ^^Of  course  the  idea  is  that  if  you  are 
married  to  me  before  you  become  a  Catholic,  your  church 
can  have  nothing  to  say  to  me  when  you  do." 

"Of  course — yes.  You  couldn't  be  called  upon  to 
make  any  promises.  But  if  I  should  decide,  after  all, 
not  to  take  the  step,  there  would  be  no  harm  done.  On 
the  contrary,  I  shall  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
put  pressure  on  uncle  Eobert,  as  I  explained  to  you 
before." 

"  I  didn't  say  I  thought  it  wasn't  honest,"  said  Ralston. 
^^It's  rather  deep,  and  I'm  always  afraid  that  deep  thingg 
may  not  be  quite  straight.  I  should  like  to  thin^  about 
it,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  I  want  you  to  decide.    I've  thought  about  it." 

«Yes— but— " 

"Well  ?  Suppose  that,  after  thinking  it  over  for  ever 
so  long,  you  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should 
not  be  acting  perfectly  honestly  to  my  conscience —  that's 
the  worst  you  could  discover,  isn't  it  ?  Even  then  —  and 
I  believe  it's  an  impossible  case — it's  my  conscience  and 
not  yours.  If  you  were  trying  to  persuade  me  to  a  secret 
marriage  because  you  were  afraid  of  the  consequences^  it 
would  be  different — " 
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**  Bather  I  ^'  exclaimed  Balaton^  rehemently. 

<<  But  you're  not  You  see,  the  main  point  is  <m  my 
account,  and  it's  I  who  am  doing  all  the  persuading,  for 
that  reason.  It  may  be  un — un — what  shall  I  call  it 
— not  like  a  girl  at  aJL  But  I  don't  care.  Why  shouldn^ 
I  tell  you  that  I  love  you?  We've  both  said  it  often 
enough,  and  we  both  mean  it,  and  I  mean  to  be  married 
to  you.  The  religious  question  is  a  matter  of  conviction. 
You  have  no  convictions,  so  yon  can't  understand — " 

"I  have  one  or  two — little  ones." 

^^Not  enough  to  understand  what  I  feel — that  if  re- 
ligion is  anything,  then  if  s  everything  except  our  love. 
No-— that  wasn't  an  afterthought.  It's  not  coming 
between  you  and  me.  Nothing  can.  But  ifs  every- 
thing else  in  life,  or  else  ifs  nothing  at  all  and  not  worth 
spelling  o£  And  if  it  is — if  it  really  is — why  then, 
for  me,  as  I  look  at  it,  it  means  the  Catholic  Church.  If 
I  talk  as  though  I  were  not  quite  sure,  ifs  because  I  want 
to  be  quite  on  the  safe  side.  And  if  I  want  you  to  do 
this  thing — ifs  because  I  want  to  be  absolutely  sure 
that  hereafter  no  human  being  shall  come  between  us. 
I  know  all  about  the  dificulties  in  these  mixed  marriages. 
I've  made  lots  of  enquiries.  There's  no  question  of  faith, 
or  belief,  or  anything  of  the  sort  in  their  objections.  Ifs 
simply  a  matter  of  church  politics,  and  I  daresay  that 
they  are  quite  right  about  it,  from  their  point  of  view, 
and  that  if  one  is  once  with  them  one  must  be  with  them 
altogether,  in  policy  as  well  as  in  religion.  But  I'm  not 
as  far  as  that  yet  Perhaps  I  never  shall  be,  after  all. 
I  want  to  make  sure  of  you — oh.  Jack,  don't  you  under- 
stand? I  can't  talk  well,  but  I  know  just  what  I  mean. 
Tell  me  you  understand,  and  that  you'll  do  what  I  ask !  ^ 

<^  Ifs  very  hard  I "  said  Balston,  bending  his  head  and 
looking  at  the  carpet    ^^I  wish  I  knew  what  to  da'' 
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Woman-like^  she  saw  that  she  was  beginniiig  to  get 
the  advantage.  ^ 

'^  Qo  over  it  all,  dear.  In  the  first  place,  if  s  entirely 
for  my  sake,  and  not  in  the  least  for  yours.  So  yon  can^ 
say  there's  anything  selfish  in  it,  if  you  do  it  for  me,  can 
yon  ?  .  You  don't  want  to  do  it,  you  don't  like  it,  and  if 
you  do  it  you'll  be  making  a  sacrifice  to  please  me." 

^<In  marrying  you!''  Balston  laughed  a  little  and 
then  beoame  very  grave  again. 

'^Yes,  in  marrying  me.  Ifs  a  mere  formality,  and 
nothing  else.  We're  not  going  to  run  away  afterwards, 
nor  meet  in  the  dark  in  Gramerey  Park,  nor  do  anything 
in  the  least  different  from  what  we've  always  done,  until 
I've  got  what  I  want  from  uncle  Bobert  Then  we'll 
acknowledge  the  whole  thing,  and  I'll  take  all  the  blame 
on  myself,  if  there  is  any — " 

"  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  interrupted  Kalston. 

"  Unless  you  tell  a  story  that's  not  true,  you  won't  be 
able  to  find  anything  to  blame  yourself  with,"  answered 
Katharine.  ^^  So  it  will  be  all  over^  and  it  will  save  no 
end  of  bother — and  expense.  Which  is  something,  as 
neither  of  us,  nor  our  people,  have  any  money  to  speak 
of,  and  a  wedding  costs  ever  so  much.  I  needn't  even 
have  a  trousseau — just  a  few  things,  of  course — and 
poor  papa  will  be  glad  of  that  Yon  needn't  laugh. 
You'll  be  doing  him  a  service,  as  well  as  ma  And  you 
see  how  I  can  put  it  to  uncle  Bobert,  don't  you?  ^Unole 
Bobert,  we're  married — that's  all.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?'  Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  tha^ 
could  it?" 

"  Nothing  1" 

'^Now  he  will  simply  have  to  do  something.  Perhaps 
he'll  be  angry  at  first,  but  that  won't  last  long.  He'll 
get  over  it  and  laugh  at  my  audacity.    But  tiiat  isn't  the 
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main  point.  If  s  perfectly  oonceiyable  that  you  might 
work  and  slave  at  something  yon  hate  for  years  and 
yearsy  nntil  we  conld  get  married  in  the  regular  way. 
The  principal  question  is  the  other — my  freedom  after* 
wards  to  do  exactly  as  I  please  about  my  religion  with- 
0ut  any  possibility  of  any  one  interfering  with  our 
marriage/' 

^^ Katharine!  Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  if  you 
were  a  Catholic,  and  if  the  priests  said  that  we  shouldn't 
be  married,  you  would  submit  ?  " 

"  If  I  couldn't,  I  couldn't,"  Katharine  answered.  "If 
I  were  a  Catholic,  and  a  good  Catholic, — I  wouldn't  be 
a  bad  one, — no  marriage  but  a  Catholic  one  would  be  a 
marriage  at  all  for  me.  And  if  they  refused  it,  what 
could  I  do  ?  Go  back  ?  That  would  be  lying  to  myself. 
To  marry  you  in  some  half  regular  way — " 

"  Hush,  child  I  You  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about!" 

"Yes,  I  do  —  perfectly.  And  you  wouldn't  like  that. 
So  you  see  what  my  position  is.  It's  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  my  future  happiness  that  we  should  be  quietly 
married  some  morning — to-morrow,  if  you  like,  but  cer- 
tainly in  a  day  or  two — and  that  nobody  should  know 
anything  about  it,  until  I've  told  uncle  Robert" 

"After  all,"  said  Ralston,  hesitating,  "it  will  be  very 
much  the  same  thing  as  though  we  were  to  run  away, 
provided  we  face  everybody  at  once." 

"Very  much  better,  because  there'll  be  no  scandal  — 
and  no  immediate  starvation,  which  is  something  worth 
considering." 

"  It  won't  really  be  a  secret  marriage,  except  for  the 
mere  ceremony,  then.    That  looks  different,  somehow." 

"Of  course.  You  don't  suppose  that  I  thought  of 
taking  so  much  trouble  and  doing  such  a  queer  thing 
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JQBt  for  the  sake  of  knowing  all  to  mjz<iii  tiiat  I  was 
married,  do  you?  Besides,  seoretB  are  always  idiotio 
things.  Somebody  always  lets  them  oat  before  one  is 
ready.  And  iVs  not  as  though  there  were  any  good 
reason  in  the  world  why  we  shoiQd  not  be  married,  except 
the  money  question.  We're  of  age — and  suited  to  each 
other — and  all  thaf 

^^Naturally  I ''    And  Balston  laughed  again. 

'^Well,  then — it  seems  to  me  that  iVs  all  perfeetty 
dear.  It  amounts  to  telling  ererybody  the  day  after, 
instead  of  the  day  before  the  wedding.    Do  you  see?'' 

'^I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  on  protesting,  but  you  do 
make  it  very  clear  that  there's  nothing  underhand  about 
i^  except  the  mere  ceremony.  And  as  you  say,  we  have 
a  perfect  right  to  be  married  if  we  please.'' 

"  And  we  do  please — don't  we?" 

^  With  all  our  hearts,"  Balston  answered,  in  a  dreamy 


^Then  when  shall  it  be,  Jack?"  B^atharine  leaned 
towards  him  and  touched  his  hand  with  her  fingers  as 
though  to  rouse  him  from  the  reverie  into  which  he 
seemed  to  be  falling. 

The  touch  thrilled  him,  and  he  looked  up  suddenly 
and  met  her  glance.  He  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a 
moment,  and  once  more  he  felt  that  odd,  pleasurable, 
unmanly  moisture  in  his  eyes,  with  a  sweeping  wave  of 
emotion  that  rose  from  his  heart  with  a  rush  as  though 
it  would  burst  his  throat  He  yielded  to  it  altogether 
this  time,  and  catching  her  in  his  arms  drew  her  passion* 
ately  to  him,  kissing  her  again  and  again,  as  though  he 
had  never  kissed  her  before.  He  did  not  understand  it 
himself,  and  Katharine  was  not  used  to  it  But  she  loved 
him,  too,  with  all  her  heart,  as  it  seemed  to  her.  She 
kad  proved  it  to  him  and  to  herself  more  completely 
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within  the  lujt  half  hour,  and  she  let  her  own  anns  go 
round  him.  Then  a  deep,  dark  blush  which  she  could 
feel,  rose  slowly  from  her  throat  to  her  cheeks,  and  she 
instinctively  disentangled  herself  from  him  and  drew 
gently  back. 

^'Bemember  that  ifs  for  my  sake — not  for  yours, 
dear/'  she  said. 

Her  grey  eyes  were  as  deep  as  the  dusk  itself.  Vaguely 
she  guessed  her  power  as  she  gave  him  one  more  long 
look,  and  then  rose  suddenly  and  pretended  to  busy  her- 
self with  the  single  light,  turning  it  up  a  little  and  then 
down.  Balston  watched  the  springing  curves  that  out- 
lined her  figure  as  she  reached  upwaird.  He  was  in  many 
ways  a  strangely  refined  man,  in  spite  of  all  his  sins,  and 
of  his  besetting  sin  in  particular,  and  refinement  in  others 
appealed  to  him  strongly  when  it  was  healthy  and  nat- 
ural. He  detested  the  diaphanous  type  of  semi-consump- 
tive with  the  angel  face,  man  or  woman,  and  declared 
that  a  skeleton  deserved  no  credit  for  looking  refined, 
since  it  could  not  possibly  look  anything  else.  But  he 
delighted  in  delicacy  of  touch  and  grace  of  movement 
when  it  went  with  such  health  and  strength  as  Katharine 
had. 

"  You  are  the  most  divinely  beautiful  thing  on  earth,'* 
he  said  quietly. 

Katharine  laughed,  but  still  turned  her  face  away 
from  him. 

"Then  marry  me,"  she  said,  laughing.  *^What  a 
speech ! "  she  cried  an  instant  later.  *'  Just  fancy  if  any 
one  could  hear  me,  not  knowing  what  we've  been  talking 
about ! "     ^ 

"  You  were  just  in  time,  then,"  said  Balston.  "  There's 
some  one  coming." 

Katharine  turned  quickly,  listened  a  moment,  and  diA- 
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tingaished  a  footfall  on  the  stairs  outside  the  door.  She 
Bodded,  and  came  to  his  side  at  once. 

*'Tou  will,  Jack,*^  she  said  nnder  her  breath.  "Say 
tiiat  yon  will — qnick  1  ^ 

Balston  hesitated  one  moment.  He  tried  to  think,  bat 
her  eyes  were  npon  him  and  he  seemed  to  be  under  a 
spell.  They  were  dose  together,  and  there  was  not  much 
light  in  the  room.  He  felt  that  the  shadow  of  some- 
thing unknown  was  around  them  both — that  somewhere 
in  the  room  a  sweet  flower  was  growing,  not  like  other 
flowers,  not  e<Hnmon  nor  scented  with  spring — a  plant 
foil  of  softly  twisted  tendrils  and  pale  petals  and  iup 
tamed  stamens — a  flower  of  moon-leaf  and  flre-bloom 
and  dusk-thorn — drooping  above  their  two  heads  like  a 
blossom-laden  bough  bending  heavily  over  two  exquisite 
statues — two  statues  that  did  not  speak,  whose  faces 
did  not  change  as  the  night  stole,  silently  upon  them  — 
but  they  were  side  by  side,  very  near,  and  the  darkness 
was  sweet. 

It  was  (miy  an  instant.    Then  their  lips  met. 

"  Yes,  '^  he  whispered,  and  drew  back  as  the  door  opened. 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  entered  the  room. 

^Oh,  are  you  there,  Jack?'^  she  asked,  but  without 
any  surprise,  as  though  she  were  accustomed  to  find  him 
with  Katharine. 

'^Tes,^  answered  Balston,  quietly.  ^Tve  been  here 
ever  so  long.    How  do  you  do,  cousin  Emmaf 

"Oh,  Vm  so  tired P^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lauderdale. 
"  I've  been  working  all  day  long.     I  positively  can't  see.** 

"You  ought  not  to  work  so  hard,''  said  Balston. 
"You'll  wear  your  eyes  out." 

"ISb,  Pm  strong^  and  so  are  my  eyes.  I  only  wanted 
to  say  that  I  was  tired.    It's  sudi  a  relief!  '^ 

Mrs.  Landeidale  had  been  a  very  beaatifol  woman,  and 
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wa8|  indeed,  only  just  beg^inning  to  lose  her  beauty.  She 
was  much  taller  tiian  either  of  her  daughterSi  but  of  a 
different  type  of  figure  from  Katharine,  and  less  evenly 
grown,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  permitted.  The 
hand  was  lypical  of  the  difference.  Mrs.  Lauderdale's 
was  extremely  long  and  thin,  but  well  made  in  the 
details,  though  out  of  proportion  in  the  way  of  length 
and  narrowness  as  a  whole.  Katharine's  hand  was  firm 
and  full,  without  being  what  is  called  a  thick  hand. 
There  was  a  more  perfect  balance  between  flesh  and 
bone  in  the  straight,  strong  fingers.  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
had  been  one  of  those  magnificent  fidr  beauties  occasion- 
ally seen  in  Kentucky,  — » a  perfect  head  with  perfect  but 
small  features,  superb  golden  hair,  straight,  clear  eyes, 
a  small  red  mouth,  -—great  dignity  of  carriage,  too,  with 
the  something  which  has  been  christened  ^dash '  when 
she  moved  quickly,  or  did  anything  with  those  long 
hands  of  hers,  — a  marvellous  constitution,  and  the  daz- 
zling complexion  of  snow  and  carnations  that  goes  with 
it,  very  different  from  the  softer  ^milk  and  roses '  of  the 
Latin  poet's  mistress.  Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  always 
been  described  as  dazzling,  and  people  who  saw  her  for 
the  first  time  used  the  word  even  now  to  convey  the 
impression  she  made.  Her  age,  which  was  known  only 
to  some  members  of  the  family,  and  which  is  not  of  the 
slightest  importance  to  this  history,  showed  itself  chiefly 
in  a  diminution  of  this  dazzling  quality.  The  white  was 
less  white,  the  carnation  was  becoming  a  common  pink, 
the  gold  of  her  hair  was  no  longer  gold  all  through,  but 
distinctly  brown  in  many  places,  though  it  would  cer- 
tainly never  turn  grey  until  extreme  old  age.  Her 
movements,  too,  were  less  free,  though  stately  still,  — 
the  brutal  word  'rheumatism '  had  been  whispered  by  the 
family  doctor,  — and  to  go  back  to  her  face,  there  were 
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undeniably  certain  tiny  lines,  and  many  of  thenii  wbkh 
were  not  the  lines  of  beauty. 

It  was  a  brave,  good  face,  on  the  whole,  gifted,  some- 
times sympathetic,  and  oddly  cold  when  the  woman's 
temper  was  most  impnlsiye.  For  there  is  an  expression 
of  coldness  which  weakness  puts  on  in  self-defence. 
A  certain  narrowness  of  view,  diametrically  opposed  to 
a  corresponding  narrowness  in  her  husband's  mind,  did 
not  show  itself  in  her  features.  There  is  a  defiant, 
supremely  satisfied  look  which  shows  that  sort  of  limita- 
tion. Possibly  such  narrowness  was  not  natural  with 
Mrs.  Lauderdale,  but  the  result  of  having  been  syste- 
matically opposed  on  certain  particular  grounds  through- 
out more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  married  life. 
However  that  may  be,  it  was  by  this  time  a  part  of  her 
nature,  though  not  outwardly  expressed  in  any  apparent 
way. 

She  had  not  been  very  happy  with  Alexander  Junior, 
and  she  admitted  the  fact.  She  knew  also  that  she  had 
been  a  good  wife  to  him  in  every  fair  sense  of  the  word. 
For  although  she  had  enjoyed  compensations,  she  had 
taken  advantage  of  them  in  a  strictly  conscientious  way. 
Undeniable  beauty,  of  the  kind  which  every  one  recog- 
nizes instantly  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  is  so  lare 
a  gift  that  it  does  indeed  compensate  its  possessor  for 
many  misfortunes,  especially  when  she  enjoys  amuse- 
ment for  its  own  sake,  innocently  and  without  losii^  her 
head  or  becoming  spoiled  and  affected  by  constant  admi- 
ration. Katharine  Lauderdale  had  not  that  degree  of 
beauty,  and  there  were  numerous  persons  who  did  not 
even  care  for  what  they  called  *her  style.'  Her  sister 
Charlotte  had  something  of  her  mother's  brilliancy, 
indeed,  but  there  was  a  hardness  about  her  face  and 
nature  which  was  apparent  at  first  sight.     Mrs.AleSr 
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ander  had  always  remained  the  beauty  of  the  family, 
and  indeed  the  beauty  of  the  society  tx>  which  she 
belcmgedy  even  after  her  daughters  had  been  grown  up. 
She  had  outshone  them,  even  in  a  world  like  that  of  New 
Tork,  which  does  not  readily  oompaie  mothers  and 
daughters  in  any  way,  and  asks  them  out  separately  as 
though  they  did  not  belong  to  each  other. 

She  had  not  been  very  happy,  and  apart  from  any 
purely  imaginary  bliss,  procurable  only  by  some  ndraeu- 
lous  changes  in  Alexander  Junior's  heart  and  head,  she 
believed  that  the  only  feal  thing  lacking  was  money. 
She  had  always  been  poor.  She  had  never  known  what 
seemed  to  her  the  supreme  delight  of  sitting  in  her  own 
Barriage.  She  had  never  tasted  the  pleasure  of  having 
five  hundred  dollars  to  spend  on  her  fancies,  exactly  as 
she  pleased.  The  question  of  diess  had  always  been 
more  or  less  of  a  struggle.  She  had  not  exactly  extrava- 
.gant  tastes,  but  she  should  have  liked  to  feel  once  in  her 
life  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  throw  aside  a  pair  of  per- 
fectly new  gloves,  merely  because  when  she  put  them  on 
the  first  time  one  of  the  seams  was  a  little  crooked,  or 
the  lower  part  was  too  loose  for  her  narrow  hand.  She 
had  always  felt  that  when  she  had  boi^t  a  tiling  she 
must  wear  it  out,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  even  if  it 
did  not  suit  her.  And  there  was  a  real  little  pain  in  the 
thought,  of  which  she  was  ashamed.  Small  things,  but 
womanly  and  human.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  constant 
chafing  of  her  pardonable  pride  when  ninety-nine  of  her 
acquaintances  all  did  the  same  thing,  and  she  was  the 
hundredth  who  could  not  afford  it — and  the  subscriptions 
and  the  charity  concerts  and  the  theatre  parties.  It  was 
mainly  in  order  to  supply  herself  with  a  little  money  for 
such  Directs  as  these  that  she  had  worked  so  hard  at  her 
jaiiiting  for  years— that  she  might  not  be  obliged  to 
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apply  to  her  husband  for  such  sums  on  every  occasion. 
She  had  succeeded  to  some  extent,  too,  and  her  initials 
had  a  certain  reputation,  even  with  the  dealers.  Many 
p^ple  knew  that  those  same  initials  were  hers,  and  a 
few  friends  were  altogether  in  her  confidence.  Possibly 
if  she  had  been  less  beautiful,  she  would  haye  been 
spoken  of  at  afternoon  teas  as  ^poor  Mrs.  Lauderdale,' 
and  people  would  have  been  found — for  society  has  its 
kindly  side — who  would  have  half -surreptitiously  paid 
large  sums  for  bits  of  her  work,  even  much  more  than 
her  miniatures  could  ever  be  w;orth.  But  she  did  not 
excite  pity.  She  looked  rich,  as  some  people  do  to  their 
cost.  People  sympathized  with  her  in  the  matter  of 
Alexander  Junior's  character,  for  he  was  not  popular. 
But  no  one  thought  of  pitying  her  because  she  was  poor. 
On  the  contrary,  many  persons  envied  her.  It  must  be 
^such  fun,'  they  said^  to  be  able  to  paint  and  really 
sell  one's  paintings.  A  dashing  woman  with  a  lot  of 
talent,  who  can  make  a  few  hundreds  in  half  an  hour 
when  she  chooses,  said  others.  What  did  she  spend  the 
money  on?  On  whatever  she  pleased  —  probably  in 
charity,  she  was  so  good-hearted.  But  those  people  did 
not  see  her  as  Jack  Balston  saw  her,  worn  out  with  a 
long  day's  work,  her  eyes  aching,  her  naturally  good 
temper  almost  on  edge;  and  they  did  not  know  that 
Katharine  Lauderdale's  simple  ball  gowns  were  paid  for 
by  the  work  of  her  mother's  hands.  It  was  just  as  well 
that  they  did  not  know  it.  Society  has  such  queer  fits 
sometimes  —  somebody  might  have  given  Katharine  a 
dress.     But  Balston  was  in  the  secret  and  knew. 

^^One  may  be  as  strong  as  cast-steel,"  he  said.  ^^Even 
that  wears  out.  Ask  the  people  who  make  engines. 
You'll  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  if  you  go  easy  and 
give  yourself  rest  from  time  to  time." 
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^Like  you,  Jaok,''  obeerred  Mrs.  Lauderdale^  not 
unkindly. 

^'Oh^  Pm  a  fBiloie.  I  admitted  the  faot  long  aga 
Vm  only  fit  for  a  bad  example^  —a  sort  of  moral  seare- 
crow/' 

^Yes.  I  wonder  why?''  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  tired 
and  was  thinking  aloud.  ^^  I  didn't  mean  to  say  tfaa^ 
*  Jack^"  she  added,  frankly,  realizing  what  she  had  said, 
from  the  recollection  of  the  sound  of  her  own  yoioe,  as 
people  sometimes  do  who  are  eidiaasted  or  natorklly 
absent-minded. 

^'It  wasn't  exactly  complimentary,  mother,"  said 
Katharine,  coldly.  ^'Besides,  is  it  fair  to  say  that  a 
man  is  a  failure  at  Jack's  age?  Patrick  Henry  was  a 
&ilure  at  twenty*three.    He  was  bankrupt." 

''  Patrick  Henry  I "  exclaimed  Balston.  '^  What  do  you 
know  about  Patrick  Henry?  " 

^'  Oh,  I'ye  been  reading  history.  It  was  he  who  said, 
'Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death.' " 

''Was  it?  I  didn't  know.  But  I'm  glad  to  hear  of 
somebody  who  got  smashed  first  and  celebrated  after- 
wards. It's  generally  the  other  way,  like  Napoleon  and 
Julius  Caesar." 

''Cardinal  Wolsey,  Alexander  the  Oreafc,  and  John 
Gilpin.  It's  easy  to  multiply  examples,  as  the  books 
say." 

^  You're  much  too  clever  for  me  this  evening.  I  must 
be  going  home.  My  mother  and  I  are  going  to  dine  all 
alone  and  abuse  our  neighbours  all  the  evening." 

"How  delightful i "  exclaimed  Katharine,  thinking  of 
the  grim  family  table  at  which  she  was  to  sit  as  usual 
—there  had  been  some  fine  fighting  in  Charlotte's  unmar- 
ried days,  but  Katharine's  opposition  was  generally  of 
the  silent  kind. 
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''Yea,''  answered  Ralston.  '^There's  nobody  like  my 
mother.  She's  the  best  company  in  the  world.  Qood 
nighty  cousin  Emma.     Qood  night,  Katharine." 

But  Katharine  followed  him  into  the  entry,  letting  the 
library  door  almost  close  behind  her. 

''  It  will  be  qnite  time  enough^  if  you  come  and  tell 
me  on  the  evening  before  it  is  to  be,''  she  whispered 
hurriedly.  '' There's  no  party  to-morrow  night,  but  on 
Wednesday  I'm  going  to  the  ThirlwaJls'  dance." 

^'Will  any  morning  do?"  asked  Ralston,  also  in  a 
whisper. 

'^  Yes,  any  morning.  Now  go — quick.  That's  enough, 
dear  —  there,  if  you  must.    Go  —  good  night — dear  I " 

The  process  of  leave-taking  was  rather  spasmodic,  so 
far  as  Katharine  was  concerned.  Ralston  felt  that  same 
strange  emotion  once  more  as  he  found  himself  out  upon 
the  pavement  of  Clinton  Place.  His  head  swam  a  little, 
and  he  stopped  to  light  a  cigarette  before  he  turned 
towards  Fifth  Avenue. 

Katharine  went  back  into  the  library,  and  found  her 
mother  sitting  as  the  two  had  left  her,  and  apparently 
unconscious  that  her  daughter  had  gone  out  of  the  room. 

'^  He's  quite  right,  mother  dear.  You  are  trying  to 
do  too  much,"  said  Katharine,  coming  behind  the  low 
chair  and  smoothing  her  mother's  beautiful  hair,  kissing 
it  softly  and  speaking  into  the  heavy  waves  of  it. 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  put  up  one  thin  hand,  and  patted  the 
girl's  cheek  without  turning  to  look  at  her,  but  said 
nothing  for  a  moment. 

''It's  quite  true,"  Katharine  said.  ''You  mustn't  do 
it  any  more." 

"How  smooth  your  cheek  is,  child  I"  said  Mrs.  Lau- 
derdale, thoughtfully. 

''So  is  yours,  mother  dear." 
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<<No— it'snot  It's faU of UtUe lines.  Touehh— 70a 
oan feel  them-*  just theie.  Besides — yoaoanseetiieiiu'' 

''I  don't  feel  anything — and  I  don't  see  anything^'' 
answered  Katharine. 

But  she  knew  what  her  mother  meant^  and  it  made  hear 
a  little  sad — even  her.  She  had  been  aooostomed  all 
her  life  to  belieye  that  her  mother  was  the  most  beanti* 
fnl  woman  in  the  world,  and  she  knew  that  the  time  had 
just  come  when  she  must  grow  used  to  not  belieying  it 
any  longer.  Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  never  said  anything 
of  the  sort  before.  She  had  been  supreme  in  her  way, 
and  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  she  was,  never  refer- 
ring to  her  own  looks  under  any  oirenmstanoes. 

In  the  loi^^  silence  that  followed,  Katharine  quietly 
went  and  closed  the  shutters  of  the  windows,  for  Balston 
had  only  pulled  down  the  shades.  She  drew  the  dark 
curtains  across  for  the  evening,  lit  another  gaslight,  and 
remained  standing  by  the  fireplace. 

/'Thank  you,  darling/'  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale. 

''I  do  wish  papa  would  let  us  have  lamps,  or  shades, 
or  something,"  said  Katharine,  looking  disconsolately 
at  the  ground-glass  globes  of  the  gaslights. 

''He  doesn't  like  them — he  says  he  can't  see." 

There  was  a  short  pause. 

"Oh,  mother  dear  I  what  in  the  world  does  papa  like, 
I  wonder?  "  Katharine  turned  with  an  impatient  move- 
ment as  she  spoke,  and  her  broad  eyebrows  almost  met 
between  her  eyes. 

"Hush,  child! "  But  the  words  were  uttered  wearily 
and  mechanically — Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  pronounced 
them  so  often  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Katharine  sighed,  a  little  out  of  impatience  and  to 
some  extent  in  pity  for  her  mother.    But  she  stood  look- 
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faig  aeioss  the  loom  at  the  olosed  door  thioagh  whieh 
Balaton  and  she  had  gone  oat  together  iiTe  minutes 
earlier^  and  she  ooald  still  feel  his  last  kiss  on  Iwr 
eheek.  He  had  never  seemed  so  lovii^  as  on  that  day, 
and  she  had  sneceeded  in  persuading  him,  against  his 
instinctive  judgment,  to  promise  her  what  she  asked, 
— the  maddest,  most  foolish  thing  a  girl's  imi^^ination 
eoold  long  for,  no  matter  with  what  half-reasonable 
ezonse.  But  she  had  his  promise^  which,  as  she  well 
knew,  he  wonld  keep — and  she  loved  him  with  all  her 
heart.  The  expression  of  mingled  sadness  and  impa- 
tience vanished  like  a  breath  from  a  ])olished  mirror.. 
She  was  unconscious  that  she  looked  radiantly  happy,  as 
her  mother  gazed  up  into  her  face. 

^' What  a  beautiful  creature  you  arel  ^  said  Mrs.  Lau- 
derdale, in  a  tone  unlike  her  natural  voice. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Kathabinb  had  no  anxiety  about  the  future,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  managed  matters  in  the  wisest 
and  most  satisfactoiy  manner  possible.  She  had  pro- 
vided, as  she  thought^  against  the  possibility  of  any  sub- 
sequent interference  with  her  marriage  in  case  she  should 
see  fit  to  take  the  step  of  which  she  had  spoken.  The 
combination  seemed  perfect,  and  even  a  sensible  person, 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances,  might 
have  found  something  to  say  in  favour  of  a  marriage 
whieh  should  not  be  generally  discussed.  Balston  and 
Katharine,  though  not  rich,  were  decidedly  prominent 
ywng  people  m  their  own  soeiety,  and  thab  goings  and 
]>— Vol  »-Orawted 
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comings  interested  the  gossips  and  fumished  food  for 
conversation.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this. 
Neither  of  them  was  exactly  like  the  average  young  per- 
son in  the  world.  But  the  great  name  of  Lauderdale^ 
which  was  such  a  real  power  in  the  financial  world,  con- 
tributed most  largely  to  the  result.  Every  one  who  bore 
it,  or  who  was  as  closely  connected  with  it  as  the  Bals- 
tons,  was  more  or  less  before  the  public.  Most  of  the 
society  paragraph  writers  in  the  newspapers  spoke  of  the 
family,  collectively  and  individually,  as  often  as  they 
could  find  anything  to  say  about  it,  and  as  a  general  rule 
the  tone  of  their  remarks  was  subdued  and  laudatory, 
and  betrayed  something  very  like  awe.  The  presence 
of  the  Lauderdales  and  the  Balstons  was  taken  for 
granted  in  all  accounts  of  big  parties,  first  nights  at  the 
opera  and  Daly's,  and  of  other  similar  occasions.  !From 
time  to  time  a  newspaper  man  in  a  fit  of  statistics  calcu- 
lated how  many  dollars  of  income  accrued  to  Robert 
Lauderdale  at  every  minute,  and  proceeded  to  show  how 
much  each  member  of  the  family  would  have  if  it  were 
all  equally  divided.  As  Bobert  the  Bich  had  made  his 
money  in  real  estate,  and  his  name  never  appeared  in 
connection  with  operations  in  Wall  Street,  he  was  there- 
fore not  periodically  assailed  by  the  wrathful  chorus  of 
the  sold  and  ruined,  abusing  him  and  his  people  to  the 
youngest  of  the  living  generation^  an  ordeal  with  which 
the  great  speculators  are  familiar.  But  from  time  to 
time  the  daily  papers  published  wood-cuts  supposed  to 
be  portraits  of  him  and  his  connections,  and  the  obituary 
notice-  of  him  —  which  was>  of  course,  kept  ready  in 
every  newspaper  offilce  —  would  have  given  even  the  old 
gentleman  himself  some  satisfaction.  The  only  member 
of  the  family  who  suffered  at  all  for  being  connected  with 
him  was  Benjamin  Slayback,  the  member  of  Gongreas. 
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If  ha  efw  daied  to  hint  at  any  measuze  impfying  flocpen- 
ditate  oo  the  past  of  tfaa  touxxtryf  he  was  pramptfy 
informed  by  some  HonomaUe  Member  on  the  otiier  side^ 
that  it  was  all  very  well  for  him  to  be  leckleaa^  wxA  tiie 
whole  Laaderdale  fortune  at  his  baoi^  but  that  ordinary 
mortalB  had  to  eontent  themeehres  with  ordinaiy  poesi- 
bilitiee.  The  member  from  Oalifomia  ealled  him  the 
Eastern  Ckbstis,  and  the  member  from  Kassaohusetts 
ealled  him  the  Western  Millionaire,  and  the  member  from 
Missouri  quoted  Seriptoie  at  him,  while  the  Social- 
Democrat  member  from  Somewhere— there  was  one  at 
that  time,  and  he  was  a  little  cariosity  in  his  way- 
called  him  a  Capitalist,  than  whioh  epithet  the  social- 
democratic  dictionary  contains  none  more  biting  and 
more  ofibnaiTe  in  tiie  opinion  of  its  compilers.  Alto- 
gether, at  such  times  the  Honourable  Slayback  of  Nevada 
had  a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hoar  because  he  had  married 
Charlotte  Landerdale, — penniless  bat  a  Laaderdale^ 
Tcry  inadeqoately  fitted  oat  for  a  bride,  though  she  was 
the  grand-niece  of  Bobert  the  Bich.  Slayback  of  Neyada, 
however,  had  a  certain  roagh  dignity  of  his  own,  and 
never  mentioned  those  fiiets.  He  had  plenty  of  money 
himself  and  did  not  covet  any  that  belonged  to  his 
wife's  relations. 

^'Pm  not  as  rich  as  yoor  nnele  Bobert^*  he  said  to  her 
on  the  day  after  their  marriage^  ^and  I  don^  coont  on 
being.  Bat  yon  can  have  all  yoa  want  There's  enoagh 
to  go  roond,  now.  Maybe  yoawoaldn't  like  to  be  botiier- 
iog  me  all  the  while  for  little  tiiingsf  Tea,  that's  natn- 
xal;  so  Flljostpvtsomethii^ap  to  yoor  credit  at  Bigga's 
and  yon  can  hate  a  eheqoe-book.  When  you've  got 
through  it,  tell  Biggs  to  let  me  know.  Ton  mig^  be 
diy  of  tellii^  ma'' 

And  Brnqsmin  SlqrfaMlL  amiled  in  a  kindly  1 
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not  at  all  familiar  to  his  men  friends^  and  on  the  follow* 
ing  day  Charlotte  received  a  notice  from  the  bank  to  the 
effect  that  ten  thousand  dollars  stood  to  her  credit. 
Never  having  had  any  money  of  her  own,  the  sum  seemed 
a  fortune  to  her,  and  she  showed  herself  properly  grate- 
fuly  and  forgave  Benjamin  a  multitude  of  small  sins,  even 
such  as  having  once  worn  a  white  satin  tie  in  the  even- 
ingy  and  at  the  opera,  of  all  places. 

Katharine  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  smallest 
actions  of  her  family  were  subjects  for  public  discussion, 
and  she  knew  how  people  would  talk  if  it  were  ever  dis- 
covered that  she  had  been  secretly  married  to  John  Rals- 
ton. On  the  other  hand,  the  rest  of  the  Lauderdales 
were  in  the  same  position,  and  would  be  quite  willing, 
when  they  were  acquainted  with  the  facts,  to  say  that 
the  marriage  had  been  a  private  one,  leaving  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  had  known  all  about  it  from  the  first. 
She  had  no  anxiety  for  the  future,  therefore,  and  believed 
that  she  was  acting  with  her  eyes  open  to  all  conceivable 
contingencies  and  possibilities.  Matters  were  not, 
indeed,  finally  settled,  for  even  after  she  was  married 
she  would  still  have  the  interview  with  her  uncle  to 
face;  but  she  felt  sure  of  the  result.  It  was  so  easy  for 
him  to  do  exactly  what  he  pleased,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  to 
make  or  unmake  men's  fortunes  at  his  will,  as  she  could 
tie  and  untie  a  bit  of  string. 

And  her  confidence  in  Balston  was  boundless.  Con- 
sidering his  capacities,  as  they  appeared  to  her,  his  fail- 
ure to  do  anything  for  himself  in  the  two  positions  which 
had  been  offered  to  him  was  not  to  be  considered  a  fail- 
ure at  all.  He  was  a  man  of  action,  and  he  was  an  excep- 
tionally well-educated  man.  How  could  he  ever  be 
expected  to  do  an  ordinary  clerk's  work?  It  was  ab- 
•md  to  suppose  that  he  oould  change  his  whole  ohar- 
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>  •!  a  moment's  notioe,  and  H  was  an  insult  to  expect 
that  he  should  change  it  at  all.  It  was  a  splendid 
nattupe,  she  thought^  geneious^  energetio^  brave,  ayerse 
to  mean  details,  of  coarse,  as  such  natures  must  be, 
impatient  of  control,  independent  and  dominating. 
There  was  much  to  admire  in  Balston,  she  beliered, 
eren  if  she  had  not  loved  him.  And  perhaps  she  was 
right,  from  her  ])oint  of  view.  Of  his  cjhief  &alt  she 
really  knew  nothing.  The  little  she  had  heard  of  his 
being  wild,  as  it  is  called,  rather  attracted  than  repelled 
her.  She  despised  men  whom  she  looked  upon  as  'duf- 
fers '  and  'muffs.'  Even  her  fitther,  whose  peculiarities 
were  hard  to  bear,  was  manly  in  his  way.  He  had  been 
good  at  sports  in  his  youth,  he  was  a  good  rider,  and 
could  be  trusted  with  horses  that-did  not  belong  to  him, 
which  was  fortunate,  as  he  had  ncTcr  possessed  any  of 
his  own;  he  was  a  good  shot,  as  she  had  often  heard,  and 
he  periodically  disappeared  upon  solitary  salmon-fishing 
expeditions  on  the  borders  of  Oftnada.  For  he  was  a 
strong  man  and  a  tough  man,  and  needed  much  bodily 
exercise.  The  only  real  'muff'  there  had  ever  been  in 
the  family  Katharine  considered  to  be  her  grandfather, 
the  philimthropist,  and  he  was  so  old  that  it  did  not 
matter  much.  But  the  tales  he  told  of  his  studious 
youth  disgusted  her,  tor  some  occult  reason.  All  the 
oiher  male  relations  were  manly  fellows,  eren  to  little 
Frank  Miner,  who  was  as  full  of  fight  as  a  cock-sparrow, 
in  spite  of  his  diminutiTC  slature.  Benjamin  Slayback, 
too^  was  eminently  manly,  in  an  awkward,  constrained 
feshion.  Hamilton  Bright  was  an  athlete.  And  John 
Balston  could  do  all  the  things  which  the  others  could 
do,  and  did  most  things  a  trifle  better,  with  a  certain 
finished  'style'  which  other  men  enried.  He  was  emi- 
nently  the  kind  of  man  whose  acquaintanoes  at  tfie  dnb 
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will  back  for  money  in  eveiy  contest  requiring  skill  and 
strength. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Katharine  admired  him.  But 
she  told  herself  that  her  admiration  had  nothing  to  do 
with  her  love.  There  was  much  more  in  him  than  the 
world  knew  of ^  and  she  was  quite  sure  of  it.  Her  ideals 
were  high,  and  Balston  fulfilled  most  of  them.  She 
always  fancied  that  there  was  something  knightly  about 
him^  and  it  appealed  to  her  more  than  any  other  charac- 
teristic. 

She  felt  that  he  could  be  intimate  without  even  becom- 
ing familiar.  There  is  more  in  that  idea  than  appears  at 
first  sight,  and  the  distinction  is  not  one  of  words.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  she  was  quite  right  in  making  it,  for 
he  was  naturally  courtly,  as  well  as  ordinarily  courteous, 
and  yet  without  exaggeration.  He  did  certain  things 
which  few  other  men  did,  and  which  she  liked.  He 
walked  on  her  left  side,  for  instance,  whenever  it  was 
possible,  if  they  chanced  to  be  together  in  the  street.  She 
had  never  spoken  of  it  to  him,  but  she  had  read,  in  some 
old  book  on  court  manners,  that  it  was  right  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  she  was  pleased.  They  had  been  children 
together,  and  yet  almost  since  she  cotdd  remember  he 
had  always  opened  the  door  for  her  when  she  left  a 
room.  And  not  for  her  only,  but  for  every  woman.  If 
she  and  her  mother  were  together  when  they  met  him, 
he  always  spoke  to  her  mother  first.  If  they  got  into  a 
carriage  he  expected  to  sit  on  the  left  side,  even  if  he 
had  to  leave  the  pavement  and  go  to  the  other  door  to 
get  in.  He  never  spoke  of  her  simply  as  ^  Katharine ' 
if  he  had  to  mention  her  name  in  her  presence  to  any 
one  not  a  member  of  the  family.  He  said  'my  cousin 
Katharine,'  or  <Miss  Lauderdale,'  according  to  ciroum- 
stances. 
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They  were  little  things,  all  of  them,  but  by  no  means 
absoid  in  her  estimation,  and  he  would  continue  to  do 
them  all  his  life.  She  supposed  that  hia  mother  had 
taught  him  the  usages  of  courtesy  when  he  had  been  a 
boy,  but  they  were  a  part  of  himself  now.  How  many 
men,  thought  Katharine,  who  believed  themselves  'per- 
fect gentlemen,'  and  who  were  undeniably  gentlemen  in 
every  essential,  were  wholly  lacking  in  these  small  mat- 
ters! How  many  would  have  called  such  things  old- 
fashioned  nonsense,  who  had  never  so  much  as  noticed 
that  Ealston  did  them  all,  because  he  did  them  unobtru- 
sively, and  because,  in  reality,  most  of  them  are  founded 
on  perfectly  logical  principles,  and  originally  had  nothing 
but  the  convenience  of  society  for  their  object.  Katha- 
rine had  thought  it  out.  For  instance,  most  men,  being 
right-handed,  have  the  more  skilful  hand  and  the  stronger 
arm  on  the  lady's  side,  with  which  to  render  her  any 
assistance  she  may  need,  if  they  find  themselves  on  her 
left.  There  was  never  any  affectation  of  fashion  about 
really  good  manners,  Katharine  believed,  and  everything 
appertaining  thereto  had  a  solid  foundation  in  usefulness. 
During  Slayback's  courtship  of  her  sister  she  had  found 
numberless  opportunities  of  contrasting  what  she  called 
the  social  efficiency  of  the  man  who  knew  exactly  what 
to  do  with  the  inefficiency  of  him  who  did  not;  and,  on 
a  more  limited  scale,  she  found  such  opportunities  daily 
when  she  saw  Balston  together  with  other  men. 

He  had  a  very  high  standard  of  honour,  too.  Many 
men  had  that,  and  all  whom  she  knew  were  supposed  to 
have  it,  but  there  were  few  whom  she  felt  that  she  oould 
never  possibly  suspeot  of  some  little  meanness.  That 
was  another  step  to  the  pedestal  on  which  she  had  set 
up  her  ideal. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  dhief  points  whidh  appealed  to 
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her  sympathy  was  Balston's  breadth  of  yiew,  or  alxeiioe 
of  nanowness.  He  had  spoken- the  striet  truth  that 
eyening  when  he  had  said  that  he  never  laughed  at  any 
one's  religion,  and,  next  to  love,  religion  was  at  that 
time  uppermost  in  Katharine  Lauderdale's  mind.  At 
her  present  stage  of  development  everything  she  did, 
saw,  read  and  heard  hore  upon  one  or  the  other,  or  both, 
which  was  not  surprising  considering  the  atmosphere  in 
which  she  had  grown  up. 

Al^Kander  Junior  had  never  made  but  one  sacrifioe 
for  his  wife,  and  that  had  been  of  a  negative  deseription. 
He  had  forgiven  her  for  being  a  Soman  Catholic,  and 
had  agreed  never  to  mention  the  subject;  and  he  had 
kept  his  word,  as  indeed  he  always  did  on  the  very  rare 
occasions  when  he  could  be  induced  to  give  it.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  had  made  a  virtue  of  his  conduct 
in  this  respect,  for  he  systematically  made  the  most  of 
everything  in  himself  which  could  be  construed  into  a 
virtue  at  all.  But  at  all  events  he  had  never  broken  his 
promise.  In  the  days  when  he  had  married  Emma  Gam- 
perdown  there  had  been  little  or  no  difficulty  about  mar- 
riages between  Catholics  and  members  of  other  churches, 
and  it  had  been  understood  that  his  children  were  to 
be  brought  up  Presbyterians,  though  nothing  had  been 
openly  said  about  it.  His  bride  had  been  young,  beauti- 
ful and  enthusiastic,  and  she  had  believed  in  her  heart 
that  before  very  long  she  could  effect  her  husband's  con- 
version, little  dreaming  of  the  rigid  nature  with  which 
she  should  have  to  deal.  It  would  have  been  as  ea^  to 
make  a  Boman  Catholic  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  soon  discovered  to  her  sorrow.  He  did  not 
even  consider  that  she  had  any  right  to  talk  of  religion 
to  her  children. 

Charlotte  Lauderdale  grew  up  in  perfeet  mdifferenoe. 
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Her  mind  developed  joang,  but  not  far.  In  her  child- 
hood she  was  a  foyonrite  of  old  Mrs.  Lauderdale^— for- 
merly a  Miss  Mainwaring^  of  English  extraction,  and  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Balston, —  and  the  old  lady  had  taught 
her  that  Presbyterians  were  no  better  than  atheists,  and 
that  Roman  Catholics  were  idolaters,  so  that  the  only 
salvation  lay  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  lesson  had 
entered  deep  into  the  girl's  heart,  and  she  had  grown  up 
laughing  at  all  three;  but  on  coming  to  years  of  discre- 
tion she  went  to  an  Episcopal  church  because  most  of 
her  friends  did.  She  enjoyed  the  weekly  fray  with  her 
father,  whom  she  hated  for  his  own  sake  in  the  first 
place,  and  secondly  because  he  was  poor,  and  she  once 
went  so  &r  as  to  make  him  declare,  in  his  iron  voice, 
that  he  vastly  preferred  Catholics  to  Episcopalians,  — a 
declaration  which  she  ever  afterwards  cast  violently  in 
his  teeth  when  she  had  succeeded  in  drawing  him  into  a 
discussion  upon  articles  of  &iith.  Her  mother  never  had 
the  slightest  influence  over  her.  The  girl  was  quick- 
witted and  believed  herself  clever,  was  amusing  and 
thought  she  was  witty,  was  headstrong,  capricious  and 
violent  in  her  dislikes  and  was  consequently  convinced 
that  she  had  a  very  strong  will.  She  married  Slayback 
for  three  reasons,  — to  escape  from  her  family,  because 
he  was  rich,  and  because  she  believed  that  she  could  do 
anything  she  chose  with  him.  She  was  not  mistaken 
in  his  wealth,  and  she  removed  herself  altogether  from 
the  sphere  of  the  Lauderdales,  but  Benjamin  Slayback 
was  not  at  all  the  kind  of  person  she  had  taken  him  for. 
Katharine  was  altogether  different  from  her  sister. 
She  was  more  habitaally  silent,  and  her  taste  was  never 
for  family  war.  She  thought  more  and  read  less  than 
Charlotte,  who  devoured  literature  promiscuously  and 
trusted  to  luek  to  remember  something  of  what  she  read. 
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Indeed,  Katharine  thought  a  great  deal,  and  often 
■oned  correctly  from  inaoourate  knowledge.  In  a  healthy 
iray  ahe  was  inclined  to  be  melanoholioy  and  waa  giTen 
to  following  out  serious  ideas,  and  even  to  something 
like  religious  contemplation.  Everything  connected 
with  belief  in  transcendental  matters  interested  her 
BreediiDglj.  She  delighted  in  haying  discussions  which 
tamed  upon  the  supernatural,  and  upon  such  tilings  as 
seem  to  promise  a  link  between  the  hither  and  the  farther 
side  of  death's  boundary,  — between  the  cis-mortal  and 
the  trans-mortal,  if  the  coining  of  such  words  be  allow- 
able. In  this  she  resembled  nine-tenths  of  the  American 
women  of  her  i^e  and  surroundings.  The  mind  of  the 
idle  portion  of  American  society  to-day  reminds  one  of 
a  polypus  whose  countless  feelers  are  perpetually  waving 
and  writhing  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  catch  the  yezy 
smallest  fragment  of  something  from  the  other  side, 
wherewith  to  satisfy  the  mortal  hunger  that  torments  it. 
There  is  something  more  than  painful,  something  like 
an  act  of  the  world's  soul-tn^edy,  in  this  all-peryading 
desire  to  know  the  worst,  or  the  best,  — to  know  any- 
thing which  shall  prove  that  there  is  something  to  know. 
There  is  a  breathless  interest  in  every  detail  of  an  'expe- 
rience '  as  it  is  related,  a  raising  of  hopes,  a  thrilling  of 
the  long-ready  receptivity  as  the  point  is  approached; 
and  then,  when  the  climax  is  reached  and  past,  there  is 
the  sudden,  almost  agonizing  relapse  into  bl»ik  hope- 
lessness. The  story  has  been  told,  but  nothing  is  proved. 
We  know  where  the  door  is,  but  before  it  Ib  a  screen 
round  which  we  must  pass  to  reach  it.  The  screen  is 
death,  as  we  see  it.  To  pass  it  and  be  within  sight  of 
the  threshold  is  to  die,  as  we  understand  death,  and  there 
lies  the  boundary  of  possible  experience^  for,  so  far  at 
we  know,  there  is  no  othet  door. 
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The  question  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  wkicli  human- 
ity can  asky  for  the  answer  must  be  immortality  or  anni- 
hilations It  seems  that  a  certain  proportion  of  mankind, 
driven  to  distraction  by  the  battle  of  belie&y  has  actually 
lost  the  faculty  of  believing  anything  at  all,  and  the 
place  where  the  faculty  was  aches,  to  speak  familiarly. 

That,  at  least,  was  how  it  struck  Katharine  Lauder- 
dale, and  it  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  she  seri- 
ously contemplated  becoming  a  Catholic.  If  she  did  so, 
she  intended  to  accept  the  Church  as  a  whole  and  refuse, 
forever  afterwards,  to  reopen  the  discussion.  She  never 
could  accept  it  as  her  mother  did,  for  she  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  it,  but  there  were  days  when  she  felt  that 
by  a  single  act  of  will  she  could  bind  herself  to  believe 
in  all  the  essentials,  and  close  her  eyes  to  the  existence 
of  the  non-essentials,  never  to  open  them  again.  Then, 
she  thought,  she  should  never  have  any  more  doubts. 

But  on  other  days  she  wished  that  there  might  be 
another  way.  She  got  odd  numbers  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  society  devoted  to  psychological  researches,  and 
read  with  extreme  avidity  the  accurately  reported  evi- 
dence of  persons  who  had  seen  or  heard  unusual  sights 
or  sounds,  and  studied  the  figures  illustrating  the  experi- 
ments in  thought  transference.  Then  the  conviction 
came  upon  her  that  there  must  be  another  door  besides 
the  door  of  death,  and  that,  if  she  were  only  patient,  she 
might  be  led  to  it  or  come  upon  it  unawares.  She  knew 
far  too  little  of  even  what  little  there  is  to  be  known,  to 
get  any  farther  than  this  vague  and  not  unpleasant 
dream,  and  she  was  conscious  of  her  ignorance,  asking 
questions  of  every  one  she  met  who  took  the  slightest 
interest  in  psychical  enquiries.  Of  course,  her  attempts 
to  gain  knowledge  were  fruitless.  If  any  one  who  is 
willing  to  be  a  member  of  civilized  society  knew  any- 
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thing  definite  about  what  we  call  the  fatiue  stato,  the 
whole  of  oiyilixed  society  would  know  it  also  in  less  than 
a  month.  Eveiy  one  can  be  quite  sure  of  that,  and  no 
one  need  therefore  waste  time  in  questioning  his  neigh** 
boar  in  the  hope  of  learning  anything  certain. 

There  were  even  times  when  her  &ther's  rigid  and 
merciless  view  of  the  soul  pleased  her^  and  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  her  slightly  melancholic  temperament.  The 
unbending,  manly  quality  of  the  Presbyterian  belief 
attracted  her  by  its  strength — the  courage  a  man  must 
hare  to  go  through  life  facing  an  almost  inevitable  hell 
for  himself  and  the  positive  certainty  of  irrecoverable 
damnation  for  most  of  those  dearest  to  him.  If  her 
father  was  in  earnest,  as  he  appeared  to  be,  he  could  not 
have  the  slightest  hope  that  her  mother  could  be  saved. 
At  that  idea  Katharine  laughed,  being  supposed  to  be  a 
Presbyterian  herself.  Nevertheless,  she  sometimes  liked 
his  hard  sayings  and  doings,  simply  because  they  were 
hard.  Hamilton  Bright  had  often  told  her  that  she  had 
a  lawyer's  mind,  because  she  could  not  help  seeing  things 
from  opposite  sides  at  the  same  time,  whereupon  she 
always  answered  that  though  she  despised  prejudices, 
she  liked  people  who  had  them,  because  such  persons  were 
generally  stronger  than  the  average.  Balston,  who  had 
not  many,  and  had  none  at  all  about  religious  matters, 
was  the  man  with  whom  she  felt  herself  in  the.  closest 
sympathy,  a  fact  which  went  &r  to  prove  to  Bright  that 
he  was  not  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  her. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  declaration  she  had  made 
to  Balston,  Katharine  Lauderdale's  state  was  sceptical, 
in  the  sense  that  her  mind  was  in  a  condition  of  sus- 
pended judgment  between  no  less  than  five  points  of 
view,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Catholic,  the  deistic,  the 
jM^ohologic^  and  the  materialistio.    It  was  her  misfov* 
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time  that  her  nature  had  led  her  to  think  of  watb.  matters 
at  ally  rather  than  to  aooept  some  existing  form  of  belief 
and  to  be  as  happy  as  she  could  be  with  it  from  the  first, 
as  her  mother  had  done :  and  though  her  intelligence  was 
goody  it  was  as  totally  inadequate  to  grapple  with  such 
subjects  as  it  was  well  adapted  to  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  worldly  life.  But  she  was  not  to  be  blamed  for 
being  in  a  state  of  mind  to  which  her  rather  unusual 
surroundings  had  contributed  much,  and  her  thoughtful 
temperament  not  a  little.  If  anything,  she  was  to  be 
pitiedy  though  the  mighty  compensation  of  a  genuine 
love  had  grown  up  year  by  year  to  neutralize  the  ele- 
ments of  unhappiness  which  were  undoubtedly  present. 

It  is  worth  noticing  tiiat  at  this  time,  which  opened 
the  crucial  period  of  her  life,  she  doubted  her  own  relig- 
ious convictions  and  her  own  stability  of  purpose,  but 
she  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  sincerity  of  her  lore 
for  John  Balston,  nor  of  his  for  her,  as  she  conclusirely 
proved  when  she  determined  to  risk  her  whole  life  in  such 
a  piece  of  folly  as  a  secret  marriage. 

When  she  came  down  to  dinner  on  that  memorable 
evening,  she  found  her  father  and  mother  sitting  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  fireplace.  Alexander  Junior  was 
correctly  arrayed  in  evening  dress,  and  his  clothes  fitted 
perfectly  upon  his  magnificent  figure.  The  keen  eye  of 
a  suspicious  dandy  could  have  detected  that  they  were 
very  old  clothes,  and  Mr.  Lauderdale  would  not  have  felt 
at  all  dismayed  at  the  discovery  of  the  fact.  He  prided 
himself  upon  wearing  a  coat  ten  years,  and  could  tell  the 
precise  age  of  every  garment  in  his  possession.  He  tied 
his  ties  to  perfection  also,  and  this, -too,  was  an  econ- 
omy, for  such  was  his  skill  that  he  could  wear  a  white 
tie  twiee»  bringing  the  knot  into  exactly  the  «ame  place 
a  second  time.    Mont  Blano  presoated  not  a  more  spot- 
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less,  impenetrable,  and  unohanging  front  than  Alexander 
Junior's  shirt.  He  had  processes  of  rejuvenating  his 
shoes  known  to  him  alone,  and  in  the  old  days  of  evening 
gloves,  his  were  systematically  aned  and  rematched^ 
and  the  odd  ones  laid  aside  to  replace  possible  torn  ones 
in  the  ^future,  constituting  a  veritable  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Five  and  twenty  years  of  married  life  had  not 
taught  him  that  a  woman  could  not  possibly  do  the  same 
with  her  possessions,  and  he  occasionally  enquired  why 
his  wife  did  not  wear  certain  gowns  which  had  been  young 
with  her  daughters.  He  never  put  on  the  previously 
mentioned  white  tie,  however,  unless  some  one  was 
coming  to  dinner.  When  the  family  was  alone,  he  wore 
a  black  one.  As  he  was  not  hospitable,  and  did  not 
encourage  hospitality  in  his  wife,  though  he  praised  it 
extravagantly  in  other  people,  and  never  refused  a 
dinner  party,  the  black  tie  was  the  rule  at  home.  Black 
ties  last  a  long  time. 

Katharine  noticed  the  white  one  this  evening,  and  was 
surprised,  as  her  mother  had  not  spoken  to  her  of  any 
guest. 

**  Who  is  coming  to  dinner? ''  she  asked^  looking  at  her 
father,  almost  as  soon  as  she  had  shut  the  door. 

Mr.  Lauderdale's  steel-grey  upper  lip  was  immediately 
raised  in  a  sort  of  smile  which  showed  his  large  white 
teeth — he  had  defied  the  dentist  from  his  youth  up,  and 
his  smile  was  hard  and  cold  as  an  electric  light. 

''Ah,  my  dear  child,"  he  answered  in  a  clear,  metallic 
voice,  ''I  am  glad  you  notice  things.  Little  things  are 
always  worth  noticing.  Walter  Growdie  is  coming  to 
dinner  to-day.    In  fact,  he  is  rather  late  —  " 

''With  Hester?"  asked  Katharine,  quickly.  Hester 
Growdie  was  Hamilton  Bright's  sister,  and  Katharine 
liked  her. 
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''No,  my  dear^  without  Hester.  We  oonld  hardly  ask 
two  people  to  our  every-day  dinner/' 

'^  Oh— it's  only  Mr.  Orowdie^  then,''  said  Katharine 
in  a  tone  of  disappointment,  sitting  down  beside  her 
mother. 

"  I  hope  yoa'll  be  niee  to  him,  Eatharine,"  said  Mr. 
Lauderdale.    ^^  There  are  many  reasons — " 

^'Oh,  yes!  I'll  be  niee  to  him,"  answered  the  young 
girl,  witii  a  shor^  qniek  frown  that  disappeared  again 
instantly. 

^'I  don't  like  yonr  expression,  my  ehild,"  said  Alex- 
ander Junior,  serexely,  ^^and  I  don't  like  to  be  inter- 
rupted. Mr.  Orowdie  is  rery  kind.  He  wishes  to  paint 
your  portrait,  and  he  proposes  to  give  us  the  study  he 
must  make  first,  which  will  be  just  as  good  as  the  pict- 
ure itself,  I  have  no  doubt.  Crowdie  is  getting  a  great 
reputation,  and  a  picture  by  him  is  yaluatde.  One  can't 
afford  to  be  rude  to  a  man  who  makes  such  a  proposal." 

^No,"  obserred  Mrs.  Lauderdale  as  though  speaking 
to  herself.  ^^I  should  really  like  to  have  it.  He  is  a 
great  artist." 

''I  haven't  the  least  intentiim  of  being  rude  to  him," 
answered  Katharine.  ^^  What  does  he  mean  to  do  with 
my  portrait — with  the  picture  itself  when  he  has  painted 
it— sell  it?" 

^He  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  sell  it,  of  course-- 
with  no  name.  He  means  to  exhibit  it  in  Paris,  I 
beUenre,  and  then  I  think  he  intends  to  give  it  to  his 
wife.    You  always  say  she  is  a  great  friend  of  yours.'^ 

''  Oh— thaf  s  all  right,  if  tt's  lor  Hester,"  said  Katha- 
rine. ^Of  course  she's  a  friend  of  mine.  Hush!  I  hear 
thebelL" 

"^  Whan  did  Mr.Oxowdie  talk  to  you  alxmt  this?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Lmdaidak^  addxesting  her  hnaband. 
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'^  This  morning — hush  I    Here  he  is.'' 

Alexander  Junior  had  an  almost  abnormal  respect  for 
the  proprieties,  and  always  preferred  to  stop  talking 
about  a  person  five  minutes  before  he  or  she  appeared. 
It  was  a  part  of  his  excessively  reticent  nature. 

The  door  opened  and  Walter  Growdie  appeared,  a  pale 
young  man  with  heavy,  red  lips  and  a  bad  figure.  His 
eyes  alone  redeemed  his  face  from  being  positively  repul- 
sive, for  .they  were  of  a  very  beautiful  blue  colour  and 
shaded  by  extremely  long  brown  lashes.  A  quantity  of 
}>ale  hair,  too  long  to  be  neat,  but  not  so  long  as  worn 
by  many  modem  musicians,  concealed  the  shape  of  his 
head  and  grew  low  on  his  forehead.  The  shape  of  the 
face,  as  the  hair  allowed  it  to  be  seen,  resembled  that  of 
a  pear,  wide  and  flaccid  about  the  jaws  and  narrowing 
upwards  towards  the  temples.  Crowdie's  hands  were 
small,  cushioned  with  fat,  and  of  a  dead  white — the 
fingers  being  very  pointed  and  the  nails  long  and  pol- 
ished. His  shoulders  sloped  like  a  woman's,  and  were 
narrow,  and  he  was  heavy  about  the  waist  and  slightly 
in-kneed.  He  was  too  fashionable  to  use  perfumes,  but 
one  instinctively  expected  him  to  smell  of  musk. 

Both  women  experienced  an  unpleasant  sensation  when 
he  entered  the  room.  What  Mr.  Lauderdale  felt  it  is 
impossible  to  guess,  but  as  Katharine  saw  the  two  shake 
hands  she  was  proud  of  her  father  and  of  the  whole 
manly  race  from  which  she  was  descended. 

Last  of  all  the  party  came  Alexander  Senior,  taking 
the  utmost  advantage  of  age's  privilege  to  be  late.  Even 
he,  within  sight  of  his  life's  end,  contrasted  &vonrably 
with  Walter  Growdie.  He  stooped,  he  was  badly  dressed, 
his  white  tie  was  crooked,  and  there  were  most  evident 
spots  on  his  coat;  his  eyes  were  watery,  and  there  were 
wrinkles  ninntng  in  all  directions  through  the  eyefarow% 
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tiia  wrinkles  that  come  last  of  all;  he  shambled  a  little 
as  he  walked^  and  he  certainly  smelt  of  tobaoeo  smoke. 
He  had  not  been  the  strongest  of  the  three  old  brothers^ 
ihongh  he  was  the  eldest^  and  his  facolties,  if  not  im- 
paired;  were  not  what  they  had  been.  Bat  the  skull  was 
large  and  bony,  the  knotted  and  wrinkled  old  hands  were 
manly  hands^  and  always  had  been,  and  the  benevolent 
old  grey  eyes  had  never  had  the  womanish  look  in  them 
which  belonged  to  Growdie's. 

But  the  young  man  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  unf ar- 
ourable  impression  he  alwajrs  produced  upon  Mrs.  Lau- 
derdale and  her  daughter,  and  his  languishing  eyelids 
moved  softly  and  swept  his  pale  cheeks  with  their  long 
lashes  as  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other  and  shook 
hands. 

Alexander  Junior,  whose  sense  of  punctuality  had 
almost  taken  offence,  rang  the  bell  as  his  father  entered, 
and  a  serving  girl,  who  lived  in  terror  of  her  life,  drew 
back  the  folding  doors  a  moment  later. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  conversation  at  dinner  did  not  b^^  brilliantly, 
lbs.  Lauderdale  was  tired,  and  Katharine  was  preoccu- 
pied^ as  was  natural,  old  Mr.  Lauderdale  was  not  easily 
moved  to  talk  except  upon  his  favourite  hobby,  and 
Alexander  Junior  was  solemnly  and  ferociously  hungiy, 
as  many  strong  men  are  at  regular  hours.  As  for  Grow- 
die,  he  always  felt  a  little  out  of  his  element  amongst 
his  wife's  relations,  of  whom  he  stood  somewhat  in  awe, 
aad  he  was  more  observant  than  oommunioative  at  first 
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Katharine  avoided  looking  at  him,  which  she  ooold  easily 
do^  as  she  sat  between  him  and  her  father.  As  usna!,  ib 
was  her  mother  who  made  the  first  effort  to  talk. 

''How  is  Hester f  she  asked,  looking  aoross  at 
Crowdie.  • 

''Oh,  veiy  well,  thanks,''  he  answered,  absently. 
"Oh,  yes, — she's  very  well,  thank  yon,''  he  added, 
repeating  the  answer  with  a  little  change  and  more  ani- 
mation.  "She  had  a  cold  last  week,  but  she's  got  over 
it." 

"It  was  dreadfol  weather,"  said  Katharine,  helpii^^ 
her  mother  to  stir  the  silence.  "All  grandpapa's  idiots 
had  the  grippe." 

"All  Mr.  Lauderdale's  what?"  asked  Crowdie.  "I 
didn't  quite  catch  —  " 

"The  idiots — the  asylum,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  yes  —  I  remember,"  said  the  young  man^  and  his 
broad  red  lips  smiled. 

Alexander  Senior,  whose  hand  shook  a  little,  had  eaten 
his  soup  with  considerable  success.  He  glanced  from 
Katharine  to  the  young  artist,  and  there  was  a  twinkle 
of  amusement  in  the  kindly  old  eyes. 

"  Katharine  always  laughs  at  the  idiots,  and  talks  as 
though  they  were  my  personal  property."  His  voice  was 
deep  and  almost  musical  still  —  it  had  been  a  veiy  gentle 
voice  in  his  youth. 

"Not  a  very  valuable  property,"  observed  Alexander 
Junior,  fixing  his  eye  severely  on  the  serving  girl,  who 
forthwith  sprang  at  Mrs.  Lauderdale's  empty  plate  as 
though  her  life  depended  on  taking  it  away  in  time. 

The  Lauderdales  had  never  kept  a  man-servant.  The 
girl  was  a  handsome  Canadian,  veiy  smart  in  black  and 
white. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  nther  an  idea  to  insoie  all  their  llvts^ 
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and  make  the  insurance  pay  the  expenses  of  the  asylum?'' 
enquired  Growdie^  gravely  looking  at  Alexander  Jonior. 

''Not  very  praoticali''  answered  the  latter,  with  some- 
thing like  a  smile. 

''Why  not?^'  asked  his  &ther,  with  sudden  interest. 
"That  strikes  me  as  a  very  brilliant  idea  for  making 
charities  self-supporting.  I  suppose/'  he  oontinued, 
turning  to  his  son,  "that  the  oompanies  could  make  no 
objections  to  insuring  the  lives  of  idiots.  The  rate 
ought  to  be  very  reasonable  when  one  considers  the  care 
they  getf  and  the  medical  attendance,  and  the  immunity 
from  risk  of  accident.'' 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  When  an  asylum  takes 
fire,  the  idiots  haven't  the  sense  to  get  out,"  observed 
Alexander  Junior,  grimly. 

"Nonsense!  Nonsense,  Alexander!"  The  old  man 
shook  his  head.  "Idiots  are  just  as  —  well,  not  quite 
as  sensible  as  other  people,  — that  would  be  an  exag- 
geration— but  they're  not  all  so  stupid,  by  any  means." 

"No — so  I've  heard,"  said  Crowdie,  gravely. 

"So  stupid  as  what,  Mr.  Crowdie?"  asked  Katharine, 
turning  on  him  rather  abruptly. 

"As  others.  Miss  Lauderdale — as  me,  for  instance," 
he  answered,  without  hesitation.  "Probably  we  both 
meant — Mr.  Lauderdale  and  I — that  all  idiots  are  not 
so  stupid  as  the  worst  cases,  which  are  the  ones  most 
people  think  of  when  idiots  are  mentioned." 

"Exactly.  You  put  it  very  well."  The  old  philan- 
thropist looked  pleased  at  the  interruption.  "And  I 
repeat  that  I  think  Mr.  Crowdie's  idea  of  insuring  them 
is  very  good.  Every  time  one  dies, — they  do  die,  poor 
things, — you  get  a  sum  of  money.  Excellent,  very 
excellent  I" 

His  ideas  of  boainesa  tranaaetiona  had  alwaya  been 
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hsay  ki  the  extreme^  axid  lus  son  proceeded  to  Mt  liia 
rigkL 

''It  ooaldn't  possib]^  fae  of  any  advantage  imless  you 
had  capital  to  inyest  and  insnied  your  own  idiots/^  said 
Alftiawdef  Junior.  ''And  that  would  pist  amonnt  to 
making  a  saTings  bank  on  your  own  aeeount,  and  saying 
so  much  a  year  out  of  youx  expenses  for  each  idiotw  Tou 
eould  inrest  the  savings^  and  the  interest  would  be  all 
you  could  possibly  make.  It's  not  as  though  tiie  idiots' 
families  paid  tiie  dues  and  made  over  the  policies  to  you. 
There  would  be  money  in  that^  I  admit.  Yon  might  tiy 
it.  There  might  be  a  streak  of  idiocy  in  tilie  other  mem- 
bers of  the  patient's  family  which  would  make  them 
agree  to  it.'' 

The  old  man's  gentle  eyes  suddenly  lighted  up  with 
ill  temper. 

"You're  laughing  at  me^  Alexander/'  he  said;  in  a 
loader  yoiee.    "  You're  laughing  at  me! " 

"No,  sir;  I'm  in  earnest^"  answered  the  s<m;  in  his 
cool,  metallic  tones. 

"Don't  tibe  big  companies  insure  their  own  ships?" 
asked  the  philanthropist.  ^  Of  course  they  do^  and  tibey 
make  money  by  it." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  They  make  notiiing  but  Hbe 
interest  of  what  they  set  aside  for  each  ship.  They 
simply  coyer  their  losses." 

"Well,  and  if  an  idiot  dies,  tiien  the  asylum  gets  the 
money." 

"Yes,  sir.    But  an  idiot  has  no  intrinsic  yalue." 

'^Why,  then  the  asylum  gets  a  sum  of  mon^  for  what 
was  worth  nothing,  and  it  must  be  yery  profitable— 
noEicli  more  so  than  insuring  ships." 

"But  it's  the  asylum's  own  money  to  begin  with — ^ 

^  And  as  far  your  saying  that  an  idiot  has  no  intrinsie 
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▼aluOy  Alexander/'  pursued  the  old  man^  going  off  on 
another  track,  ''I  won't  have  you  say  |such  things.  I 
won't  listen  to  them.  An  idiot  is  a  human  being,  sir, 
and  has  an  immortal  soul,  I'd  have  you  to  know,  as  well 
as  you  or  I.  And  you  have  the  assurance  to  say  that 
he  has  no  intrinsic  value!  An  immortal  soul,  made  for 
eternal  happiness  or  eternal  suffering,  and  no  intrinsic 
▼aluel  Upon  my  word,  Alexander,  you  forget  yourself! 
I  should  not  have  expected  such  an  inhuman  speech  from 
you." 

^'Is  the  *  yital  spark  of  heavenly  flame '  a  marketable 
commodity?"  asked  Orowdie,  speaking  to  Katharine  in 
a  low  voice. 

"Idiots  have  souls,  Mr.  Crowdie,"  said  the  philanthro- 
pist, looking  straight  across  at  him,  and  taking  it  for 
granted  that  he  had  said  something  in  opposition. 

"I've  no  doubt  they  have,  Mr.  Lauderdale,"  answered 
the  painter.     "I  never  thought  of  questioning  the  fact." 

"Oh!  I  thought  you  did.  I  understood  that  you  were 
laughing  at  the  idea." 

"  Not  at  all.  It  was  the  use  of  the  word  intrinsic'  as 
applied  to  the  value  of  the  soul  which  struck  me  as  odd." 

"Ah — that  is  quite  another  matter,  my  dear  sir," 
replied  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  quickly  appeased. 
"My  son  first  used  the  word  in  this  discussion.  I'm  not 
responsible  for  it.  The  younger  generation  is  not  so  care- 
ful in  its  language  as  we  were  taught  to  be.  But  the 
important  point,  after  all,  is  that  idiots  have  souls." 

"  The  soul  is  the  only  thing  anybody  really  can  be  said 
to  have  as  his  own,"  said  Crowdie,  thoughtfully. 

Elatharine  glanced  at  him.  He  did  not  look  like  the 
kiad  of  man  to  make  such  a  speech  with  sincerity.  She 
wondered  vaguely  what  his  soul  would  be  like,  if  she 
oould  see  it,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  would  be  some- 
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thing  strange — white,  with  red  lips,  singing  an  eyilsoBg^ 
which  she  could  not  understand,  in  a  yelyet  Toioe^  and 
that  it  would  smell  of  musk.  The  side  of  her  that  was 
towards  him  instinotiyely  shrank  a  little  from  him. 

'*I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that^  Mr.  Orowdie^'^  said 
the  philanthropist  with  approbatioiL  ''It  oloses  the 
discussion  very  fittingly.  I  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  idiots  not  having  souls.  Poor  thingsl  It  is  almost 
the  only  thing  thqr  have  that  makes  them  like  the  rest 
of  us.*' 

''People  are  all  so  different^''  replied  the  artist.  "I 
find  that  more  and  more  true  erery  d^r.  And  it  takes 
a  soul  to  understand  a  soul.  Otherwise  photography 
would  take  the  place  of  portrait  painting.'' 

"  I  don't  quite  see  that^"  said  Aleaumder  Junior,  who 
had  employed  the  last  few  minutes  in  satisfying  his  first 
pangs  ot  hunger,  having  been  interrupted  l^  the  passage 
of  arms  witu  his  father.  "What  becomes  of  colour  in 
photc^aphy?" 

"  What  becomes  of  colour  in  a  ehareoal  or  pen  and  ink 
drawing?  "  asked  Crowdie.  "  Tet  either,  if  at  all  good, 
is  preferable  to  the  best  photograph." 

"Pm  not  sure  of  that.  I  like  a  good  photograph.  It 
is  much  more  accurate  than  any  drawing  can  be.'' 

"  Yes — but  it  has  no  soul,"  4>b]eeted  Crowdie. 

"How  can  an  inanimate  object  have  a  soul,  sir?"  aiAed 
the  philanthropist,  suddenly.  "That  is  a«  bad  as  sajf- 
ing  that  idiots— " 

"  I  mean  that  a  photc^praph  baa  nothing  whieh  auggests 
the  soul  of  the  original,"  said  Qiowdie^  intormptiDg  and 
qpeaking  in  a  high,  clear  tone.  He  had  a  beantiftil 
tenor  voice,  and  sang  weU^  and  he  possessed  the  powsr 
of  TPftV^ng  himself  heard  easily  ^gft^f^ff^ 
voices. 
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^'It  is  the  exact  representation  of  the  persoUi"  argued 
Alexander  Junior,  whose  ideas  upon  art  were  limited. 

''Excuse  me.  Even  that  is  not  scientifically  true. 
There  can  only  be  one  point  in  the  whole  photograph 
which  is  precisely  in  focus.  But  that  is  not  what  I 
mean.  Every  face  has  something  besides  the  lines  and 
the  colour.  For  want  of  a  better  word^  we  call  it  the  ex- 
pression—  it  is  the  individuality  —  the  soul — the  real 
person — the  something  which  the  hand  can  suggest, 
but  which  nothing  mechanical  can  ever  reproduce.  The 
artist  who  can  give  it  has  talent,  even  if  he  does  not 
know  how  to  draw.  The  best  draughtsman  and  painter 
in  the  world  is  only  a  mechanic  if  he  cannot  give  it. 
Mrs.  Lauderdale  paints^ and  paints  well  —  she  knows 
what  I  mean." 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale.  "The  fact  that 
there  is  something  which  we  can  only  suggest  but  never 
show  would  alone  prove  the  existence  of  the  soul  to  any 
one  who  paints." 

"  I  don't  understand  those  things,"said  Alexander  Junior. 

"Grandpapa,"  said  Katharine,  suddenly,  "if  any  one 
asserted  that  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  the  soul,  what 
should  you  answer  ?  " 

"  I  should  tell  him  that  he  was  a  blasphemer,"  answered 
the  old  gentleman,  promptly  and  with  energy. 

"But  that  wouldn't  be  an  argument,"  retorted  the 
young  girl. 

"He  would  discover  the  force  of  it  hereafter,"  said 
her  father.    The  electric  smile  followed  the  words. 

Growdie  looked  at  Katharine  and  smiled  also,  but  she 
did  not  see. 

"But  isn't  a  man  entitled  to  an  argument?"  she 
asked.  "I  mean — if  any  one  really  couldn't  believa 
tiiathehadasoul—  there  are  such  people— " 
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^Lots  of  Ubicm/'  dbserred  Crowdia 

^'It^s  their  own  fwait,  then,  and  Hhej  dfiBerve  noi 
-^and  thejr  will  find  nane,"  said  Aleocander  Junior. 

^Then  beUeraig  is  a  mattor  of  will,  like  doing  rig^*^ 
argaed  the  young  girL  '<  And  a  man  has  only  to  say,  ^I 
believe/  and  he  will  believe^  beeaose  he  wills  iV 

Bat  neither  of  the  Laadeidales  had  any  intention  of 
beii^r  drawn  oat  on  that  point.  They  were  good  PMsbj- 
teriansy  and  were  Sootoh  by  direct  descent;  and  they 
knew  well  enoag^  what  direction  the  discassion  most 
take  if  it  were  prolonged.  The  old  gentlenian  pot  a 
stop  to  it. 

<^The  questions  of  the  nature  of  belief  and  free  will 
are  pretty  deep  ones,  my  dear/^  he  said,  kindly,  ^and 
they  are  not  of  the  sort  to  be  discussed  idly  at  dinner.*' 

Strange  to  say,  that  was  the  spedes  of  answer  which 
pleased  Katharine  best  She  liked  the  uncompromising 
force  of  genuinely  prejudiced  people  who  only  allowed 
argument  to  proceed  when  they  were  sore  of  a  logical 
result  in  their  own  faYOor.  Alexander  Junior  nodded 
approvingly,  and  took  some  more  beef.  He  abhorred 
bread,  vegetables,  and  sweet  things,  and  cared  only  for 
what  produced  the  greatest  amount  of  enei^  in  the 
shortest  tima  Itwasastonishingthatsuoh  iron  strength 
should  have  accomplished  nothing  in  nearly  fifty  yean 
of  life. 

*'YeQ/^  said  Orowdie,  ''they  are  rather  important 
things.  But  I  dont  think  that  there  are  so  many  people 
who  deny  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  people  who  want 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity  about  it,  by  getting  a  glimpse  at 
it  Hester  and  I  dine  out  a  good  deal — -peapke  are  very 
kind,  and  always  ask  us  to  dinners  becaase  they  know  I 
can't  go  out  to  lato  parties  on  aceoant  of  my  work---80 
we  are  always  dining  oat^  and  we  were  saying  onily 
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today  that  at  nine-tentliB  of  the  diimen  we  go  to  fhe 
eoiiYersatiaQ  sooner  or  later  tmtis  on  the  sool^  or  psychi- 
cal research^  or  Buddhism^  or  ghosts^  or  sometidng  <rf  the 
sort  IVs  odd,  isn't  it^  tiiat  l^ere  should  be  so  mach 
talk  about  those  things  just  now  ?  I  think  it  shows  a 
kind  of  general  enriosity.  Ererybody  wants  to  get  hold 
of  a  sonl  and  stady  its  habits,  as  IQiongh  it  were  an  omi- 
thovynelnis  or  some  queer  animal — it  is  strange,  isn't  it  ? '' 

^  I  don't  know/'  said  Mrs.  Landerdale,  suddenly  joining 
in  the  conversation.  '^  If  you  once  cut  loose  from  your 
own  form  of  belief  there's  no  particular  reason  wky  you 
should  be  satisfied  with  that  of  any  one  else.  If  a  man 
leaves  his  house  without  an  object  there's  nothing  to 
make  him  go  in  one  direction  rather  than  in  another." 

''  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  agree  with  you,"  said 
Alexander  Junior. 

"There  is  truth  to  direct  him,"  observed  the 
j^hilanthropist. 

"  And  there  is  beauty,"  said  Crowdie,  turning  his  head 
towards  Mrs.  Lauderdale  and  his  eyes  towards  Katharine. 

**  Oh,  of  course ! "  exclaimed  the  latter.  ^*  If  you  are 
going  to  jumble  the  soul,  and  art,  and  everything,  all 
together,  there  are  lots  of  things  to  lead  one.  Wbere 
does  beauty  lead  you,  Mr.  Orowdie  ?  " 

"  To  ima^e  a  vain  thing,"  answered  the  painter  with 
a  soft  laugh.  '<It  also  leads  me  to  try  and  copy  i1^  with 
what  I  imagine  it  means,  and  I  don't  always  succeed." 

"I  hope  youll  succeed  if  yon  paint  my  daughter's 
portrait,"  remarked  Alexander  Junior. 

"No,"  Crowdie  replied  thoughtfully,  and  looking  at 

Katharine  quite  directly  now.    "I  shan't  succeed,  but  if 

Miss  Lauderdale  will  let  me  try,  I'll  promise  to  do  my 

very  best.    Will  you,  Miss  Lauderdale?    Your  father 

said  he  thought  you  would  have  no  objection." 
£— Yol  2S— Orawfoid 
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''I  said  you  would,  Katharine^  and  I  said  notiiiiig 
about  objections/'  said  her  father,  who  lored  aocuiate 
statements. 

Katharine  did  not  like  to  be  ordered  to  do  anything 
and  the  short,  quick  frown  bent  her  brows  for  a  second. 

'^  I  am  much  flattered,"  she  said  coldly. 

'^  You  will  not  be,  when  I  hare  finished,  I  fear,"  said 
Growdie,  with  quick  tact.  ^'Please,  Miss  Lauderdale,  I 
don't  want  you  to  sit  to  me  as  a  matter  of  duty,  because 
your  father  is  good  enough  to  ask  you.  That  isn't  it,  at 
alL  Please  understand.  It's  for  Hester,  you  know. 
She's  such  a  friend  of  yours,  and  you're  such  a  friend  of 
hers,  and  I  want  to  surprise  her  with  a  Christmas 
present,  and  there's  nothing  she'd  like  so  much  as  a 
picture  of  you.  I  don't  say  anything  about  the  pleasure 
it  will  be  to  me  to  paint  you  —  it's  just  for  her.  Will 
you?" 

"Of  course  I  will,"  answered  Katharine,  her  bro# 
clearing  and  her  tone  changing. 

She  had  not  looked  at  him  while  he  was  speaking,  and 
she  was  struck,  as  she  had  often  been,  by  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  his  voice  when  he  spoke  familiarly  and  softly. 
It  was  like  his  eyes,  smooth,  rich  and  almost  woman-like. 

"  And  when  will  you  come  ?  "  he  asked.  "  To-morrow  ? 
Next  day  ?    Would  eleven  o'clock  suit  you  ?  " 

"To-morrow,  if  you  like,"  answered  the  young  girL 
«  Eleven  will  do  perfectly." 

"Will  you  come  too,  Mrs.  Lauderdale?"  Crowdie 
asked,  without  changing  his  manner. 

"Yes — that  is — not  to-morrow.  I'll  come  one  of 
these  days  and  see  how  you  are  getting  on.  It's  a  long 
time  since  I've  seen  you  at  work,  and  I  should  enjoy  it 
ever  so  much.  But  I  should  rather  coma  whan  it's  well 
begun.    I  shall  learn  more." 
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^Vm  afiraid  yoa  won^  leam  mneh  from  me,  Mrs. 
Iiftadeidale.  Wb  very  diSomit  work  from  miniatare*- 
aad  I  ha^e  no  role.  It  seona  to  me  that  the  longer  I 
paint  the  more  hopeless  all  rales  are.  Ten  years  i^o^ 
when  I  was  working  in  Paris,  I  nsed  to  believe  in  eanons 
of  art,  and  fixed  prinoiplec,  and  methods,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  I  can^t  any  more.  I  do  it  anyhow, 
just  as  it  seems  to  eome — with  anything — with  a 
stump,  a  brash,  a  rag,  hands,  fingers,  anything.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  myself  drawing  with  my 
elbow  and  ]Mdnting  with  the  baek  of  my  head !  Ko, 
leaUy — I  sometimes  think  the  baek  of  my  head  would 
be  a  very  good  brush  to  do  for  with.  Any  way — only 
to  get  at  the  real  thing.'^ 

*^I  onoe  saw  a  painter  who  had  no  arms,"  said  the  old 
gentleman.  '^It  was  in  Paris,  and  he  held  the  brushes 
with  his  toes.  There  is  an  idiot  in  the  asylum  now,  who 
likes  nothing  better  than  to  pull  his  sboes  oS  and  tie 
knots  in  a  rope  with  his  feet  all  day  long.'' 

^  He  is  probably  one  of  us,"  suggested  Crowdie.  *'  We 
artists  are  all  half-witted.  Give  him  a  brush  and  see 
whether  he  has  any  talent  for  painting  with  his  toes." 

^That's  an  idea,"  answered  the  philanthropist^ 
thoughtfully.  ^*  Transf erenee  of  manual  skill  from  hands 
to  feet,"  he  continued  in  a  low,  dreamy  voice,  thinking 
aloud.  <<  Abnormal  connections  of  nerves  with  next 
adjoining  brain  centres — yes  «•  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  it— yes — yes — " 

The  old  gentleman  had  theories  of  his  own  about 
nerves  and  brain  centres.  He  had  never  even  studied 
tnatom J ,  but  he  speculated  in  the  wildest  manner  upon 
tiie  probability  of  impossible  cases  of  nerve  derangement 
and  imperfect  development,  and  had  long  believed  him> 
self  an  aotkoril^  on  the  subjeet 
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The  dinner  was  quite  as  short  as  most  modem  meals. 
Old  Mr.  Lauderdale  and  Crowdie  smoked^  and  Alexander 
Junior,  who  despised  such  wealmesses^  stayed  in  the 
dining-room  with  them.  Neither  Mrs.  Lauderdale  nor 
Katharine  would  have  objected  to  smoking  in  the  library, 
but  Alexander's  inflexible  conservatism  abhorred  such  a 
practice. 

'^I  can't  tell  why  it  is/'  said  Katharine,  when  she  was 
alone  with  her  mother,  <'  but  that  man  is  positively  repul- 
sive to  me.  It  must  be  something  besides  his  ugliness, 
and  even  that  ought  to  be  redeemed  by  his  eyes  and  that 
beautiful  voice  of  his.  But  it's  not.  There's  something 
about  him — "  She  a«x)pped,  in  the  sheer  impossibility 
of  expressing  her  meaning. 

Her  mother  said  nothing  in  answer,  but  looked  at  her 
with  calm  and  quiet  eyes,  rather  thoughtfully. 

"  Is  it  very  foolish  of  me,  mother  ?  Don't  you  notice 
something,  too,  when  he's  near  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.    He's  like  a  poisonous  flower." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  say.  That  and — 
the  title  of  Tennyson's  poem,  what  is  it?  Oh  —  <A 
Vision  of  Sin '  —  don't  you  know  ?  " 

"Poor  Crowdie  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  laughing 
a  little,  but  still  looking  at  Katharine. 

"  I  wonder  what  induced  Hester  to  marry  him." 

"  He  fascinated  her.  Besides,  she's  very  fond  of  music, 
and  so  is  he,  and  he  sang  to  her  and  she  played  for  him. 
It  seems  to  have  succeeded  very  well.  I  believe  they 
are  perfectly  happy." 

"  Oh,  perfectly.  At  least,  Hester  always  says  so.  But 
did  you  ever  notice  —  sometimes,  without  any  special 
reason,  she  looks  at  him  so  anxiously  ?  Just  as  though 
she  expected  something  to  happen  to  him,  or  that  he 
should  do  something  queer.    It  may  be  my  imaginatioD.'' 
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^I  never  nokieed  it  She's  tremendoasly  in  love  with 
him.    That  maj  aoeoont  far  it^ 

i'WeU— if  ahe's  happy— '^  Katharine  did  not  finish 
the  sentenoe.  '^He  does  stare  dreadfully^  though/'  she 
resumed  a  moment  later.  ^Bnt  I  suppose  all  artists  do 
that.  They  are  always  looking  at  one's  features.  You 
dont,  though." 

^  I  ?  I'm  always  looking  at  people's  faces  and  trying 
to  see  how  I  oould  paint  tiiem  best.  But  I  don't  stare. 
People  don't  like  it^  and  it  isnt  necessary.  Orowdie  is 
vain.  He  has  beautiful  eyes  and  he  wants  every  one  to 
notice  them." 

^If  thaf  8  ity  at  all  events  he  has  the  sense  to  be  Tain 
of  his  best  pointy''  said  Katharine.  ^^He's  not  an  artist 
for  nothing.  And  he's  certainly  very  clever  in  all  sorts 
of  ways." 

'<He  didn't  say  anything  particularly  clever  at  dinner, 
I  thought  By  the  bye,  was  the  dinner  good?  Your 
father  didnt  tell  me  Chrowdie  was  coming." 

'^Ohy  yes ;  it  did  rery  well/'  answered  Katharine,  in  a 
reassuring  tone.  ^  At  leasl^  I  didn't  notice  what  we  had. 
He  always  takes  away  my  appetite.  I  shall  go  and  steal 
something  when  he's  gone.  Lef  s  sit  up  late,  mother — 
just  you  and  I — after  x>apa  has  gone  to  bed,  and  we'll 
light  a  little  wee  fire,  and  have  a  tiny  bit  of  supper,  and 
make  ourselves  comfortable,  and  abuse  Mr.  Crowdie  just 
as  much  as  we  like.    Won't  that  be  nice ?    Do!" 

"Well  —  well  see  how  late  he  stays.  Ifs  only  a 
quarter  past  nine  yet  Have  yon  got  a  book,  child? 
I  am  going  to  read  that  article  about  wet  paintings  on 
pottery -^Fve  had  it  there  ever  so  long,  and  the  men 
won't  come  back  for  half  an  hour  at  least" 

Katharine  found  something  to  read,  after  handing  her 
mother  the  review  from  the  table. 
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^^  Perhaps  reading  a  little  will  take  away  the  bad  taete 
of  Growdie,''  said  Mrs.  Laaderdale^  with  a  laugh^  as  she 
settled  herself  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa. 

^<I  wish  something  would,"  answered  Katharine,  seat- 
ing herself  in  a  deep  chair,  and  opening  her  book. 

But  she  found  it  hard  to  fix  her  attention,  and  the  book 
was  a  dull  one,  or  seemed  so,  as  the  best  books  do  when 
the  mind  is  drawn  and  stretched  in  one  direction.  Her 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  twilight  hour,  when  Ealston 
had  been  there,  and  to  the  decided  step  she  was  about  to 
take.  The  only  wonder  was  that  she  had  been  able  to 
talk  with  a  tolerable  continuity  of  ideas  during  dinner, 
considering  what  her  position  was.  Assuredly  it  was  a 
daring  thing  which  she  meant  to  do,  and  she  experienced 
the  sensation  familiar  even  to  brave  men — the  small, 
utterly  unreasoning  temptation  to  draw  back  just  before 
the  real  danger  begins.  Most  people  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  do  something  very  dangerous,  with  fair 
warning  and  in  perfectly  cold  blood,  know  that  little  feel- 
ing and  are  willing  to  acknowledge  it.  It  is  not  fear.  It 
is  the  inevitable  last  word  spoken  by  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation. 

There  are  men  who  have  never  felt  it* at  all,  rare 
instances  of  perfectly  phlegmatic  physical  recklessness. 
They  are  not  the  ones  who  deserve  the  most  credit  for 
doing  perilous  deeds.  And  there  are  other  men,  even 
fewer,  perhaps,  who  have  felt  it,  but  have  ceased  to  feel 
it,  in  whom  all  love  of  life  is  so  totally  and  hopelessly 
dead  that  even  the  bodily,  human  impulse  to  avoid  deaUi 
can  never  be  felt  again.  Such  men  are  very  dangerous 
in  fight.  'Beware  of  him  who  seeks  death,'  says  an 
ancient  Eastern  proverb.  So  many  things  which  seem 
impossible  are  easy  if  the  value  of  life  itself  be  taken 
out  of  the  balance.    But  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
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human  race  that  value  is  tolerably  well  defined.  The 
poor  Chinaman  who  sells  himself,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family,  to  be  sliced  to  death  in  the  stead  of  the  rich 
criminal,  knows  within  an  ounce  or  two  of  silrer  what 
his  existence  is  worth.  The  bargain  has  been  made  so 
often  by  others  that  there  is  almost  a  tariff.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  subject,  but,  since  the  case  really  happens,  it 
would  be  a  curious  thing  to  hear  theologians  discuss  the 
morality  of  such  suicide  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate 
wretch.  Would  they  say  that  he  was  forfeiting  the  hope 
of  a  future  reward  by  giving  himself  to  be  destroyed  for 
money,  of  his  own  free  will  ?  Or  would  they  account  it 
to  him  for  righteousness  that  he  should  lay  down  his  life 
to  save  his  wife  and  children  from  starving  to  death? 
For  a  real  case,  as  it  is,  it  certainly  presents  difficulties 
which  approach  the  fantastic. 

It  was  very  quiet  in  the  room,  as  it  had  been  once  or 
twice  when  there  had  been  a  silence  between  Katharine 
and  Ealston  a  few  hours  earlier.  The  furniture  was  all 
just  as  it  had  been — hardly  a  chair  had  been  turned. 
The  scene  came  back  vividly  to  the  young  girl's  imagina- 
tion, and  the  sound  of  Ealston's  voice,  just  trembling 
with  emotion,  rang  again  in  her  ears.  That  had  been 
the  sweetest  of  all  the  many  sweet  hours  she  had  spent 
with  him  since  they  had  been  children.  Her  book  fell 
upon  her  knees  and  her  head  sank  back  against  the 
cushion.  With  lids  half  drooping,  she  gazed  at  a  point 
she  did  not  see.  The  softest  possible  light,  the  exqui- 
site, trembling  radiance  of  spotless  maidei^ood's  divinest 
dream,  hovered  about  the  lovely  face  and  the  girlish  lips 
just  parted  to  meet  in  the  memory  of  a  kiss. 

Suddenly,  from  the  next  room,  as  the  three  men  came 
towards  the  closed  door  of  the  library,  Growdie's  laugh 
broke  the  stillness,  high,  melodious,  rich.    Some  men 
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Kafeharine  started  as  liioiigh  she  had  been  stimg.  Bbe 
mm  tmoonscioas  that  her  mother  had  eeased  leading,  and 
had  been  lookii^  at  her  for  several  lAmnteSy  wondering 
why  she  had  nerer  folly  appreciated  the  girl's  beantj 
before. 

^What^s  tiie  matter,  dear?''  she  asked,  as  she  saw 
the  start  and  the  qniek  expression  of  resentment  and 
repulsion. 

'^It^s  that  man's  vcnee — ifs  so  heantifal  and  yet— - 
ngh! "  She  shivered  as  the  door  opened  and  the  three 
men  came  in. 

^^Toa've  not  been  long,"  said  ISts,  Landerdale,  looking 
np  at  Crowdie.    "  I  hope  they  gave  yon  a  cigar  in  there.'* 

"Oh,  yes,  thanks  —  and  a  very  good  one,  too,"  addM 
the  artist,  who  had  not  succeeded  in  smoking  half  of  the 
execrable  Connecticnt  six-f or-arqnarter  cigar  which  the 
philanthropist  had  offered  him. 

It  seemed  natural  enough  to  him  that  a  man  who 
devoted  himself  to  idiots  shonld  have  no  taste,  and  he 
woold  have  opened  his  eyes  if  he  had  been  told  that  the 
Connecticut  tobacco  was  one  of  the  economies'  imposed 
by  Alexander  Junior  upon  his  long-suffering  father.  The 
old  gentleman,  however,  was  really  not  very  particular, 
and  his  sufferings  were  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  Balzac's  saintly  charity-maniac,  when  he  gave  up  his 
Havanas  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  people. 

Crowdie  looked  at  Katharine,  as  he  answered  her  mother, 
and  continued  to  do  so,  though  he  sat  down  beside  the 
latter.  Katharine  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  was 
standing  by  the  mantelpiece,  and  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was 
sitting  at  the  end  of  the  sofa  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fireplace,  under  the  strong,  unshaded  light  of  the  gaSi 
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She  made  an  effort  to  talk  to  her  goest,  for  the  sake  of 
sparing  the  girli  though  she  felt  uncomfortably  tired^ 
and  was  looking  almost  ilL 

''Did  you  talk  anymore  about  thesoul,  after  we  left?'' 
she  asked^  looking  at  Growdie. 

''No/^  he  answered^  still  gazing  at  Katharine^  and 
speaking  rather  absently.  ''  We  talked  «>  let  me  see — I 
think — '^  He  hesitated. 

"It  couldn't  hare  been  veiy  interesting,  if  you  don't 
remember  what  it  was  about/'  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale, 
pleasantly.  ''We  must  try  and  amuse  you  better  than 
they  did,  or  you  won't  come  near  us  again." 

"  Oh,  as  far  as  that  goes,  I'll  come  just  as  often  as  you 
ask  me,"  answered  Growdie,  suddenly  looking  at  his 
shoes. 

But  he  made  no  attempt  to  continue  the  conversation. 
Mrs.  Lauderdale  felt  a  little  womanly  annoyance.  The 
constant  and  life-long  habit  of  being  considered  by  men  to 
be  the  most  important  person  in  the  room,  whenever  she 
ohose  to  be  considered  at  all,  had  become  a  part  of  her 
nature.  She  made  up  her  mind  that  Growdie  should  not 
only  listen  and  talk,  but  should  look  at  her. 

"  What  are  you  doing  now  ?  Another  portrait  ?  "  she 
asked.    "  I  know  you  are  always  busy." 

"Oh,  yes — the  wife  of  a  man  who  has  a  silver  mine 
somewhere.    She's  fairly  good-looking,  for  a  wonder." 

His  eyes  wandered  about  the  room,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  went  back  to  Katharine.  Old  Mr.  Lauderdale  was 
going  to  sleep  in  an  arm-chair,  and  Alexander  Junior  was 
reading  the  evening  paper. 

"  Does  your  work  always  interest  you  as  it  did  at  iSrst  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  growing  more  and  more  deter- 
mined to  fix  his  attention,  and  speaking  softly.  "I 
L-*are  you  happy  in  it  and  with  it?" 
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His  languid  glance  met  hen  for  an  instan^  wiCh  aa 
odd  look  of  Ia23r  enqniiy.  He  was  keen  and  qnick  of 
intoitiony  and  more  than  snfficienti j  vain.  There  is  a 
certain  tone  of  voice  in  which  a  woman  may  ask  a  man  if 
he  is  happy  which  indicates  a  willingness  to  play  at  flir- 
tation. N0W5  it  had  never  entered  the  head  of  Walter 
Crowdie  that  Mrs.  Laaderdale  could  possibly  care  to  flirt 
with  him.  Yet  the  tone  was  official^  so  to  say^  and  he 
had  some  right  to  be  surprised^  the  more  so  as  he  had 
never  heard  any  man — not  even  the  famous  dnb-liar, 
Btopford  Thirlwall — even  suggest  that  she  had  ever 
really  flirted  with  any  one,  or  do  anything  worse  than 
dance  to  the  very  end  of  every  dancing  party,  and  gener- 
ally amuse  herself  in  an  innocent  way  to  an  extent  that 
would  have  ruined  the  constitutions  of  most  women  not 
bom  in  Kentucky.  Even  as  he  turned  to  look  at  her, 
however,  he  realized  the  absnrdily  of  the  impression  he 
had  received,  and  his  eyes  went  mechanically  back  to 
Katharine's  profile.  The  smile  that  moved  his  heavy, 
red  mouth  was  for  himself,  as  he  answered  Mrs.  Lander- 
dale's  question. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  quite  naturally.  "  I  love  it  Pm 
perfectly  happy."    And  again  he  relapsed  into  silence. 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  annoyed.  She  turned  her  head, 
under  the  glaring  light,  towards  the  carved  pillar  at  the 
right  of  the  fireplace.  An  absurd  little  looking-glass 
hung  by  a  silken  cord  from  the  mantelpiece  to  the  level 
of  her  eyes — one  of  those  small  Persian  mirrors  set  in  a 
case  of  embroidery,  such  as  are  used  for  favours  at 
cotillons. 

She  saw  very  suddenly  the  reflection  of  her  own  face. 
The  glass  was  perhaps  a  trifle  green,  which  made  it 
worse,  bat  she  stared  in  a  sort  of  dumb  horror,  realizing 
inasiogle  moment  that  she  had  grown  old,  tiiafe  tibe  Unaa 
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liad  deepened  until  every  one  could  see  them,  that  the 
eyes  looked  faded^  the  hair  dull,  the  lips  almost  shrivelled, 
the  onoe  dazzling  skin  flaccid  and  sallow — that  the 
queenly  beauly  was  gonei  a  perishable  thing  already 
perished,  a  memoiy  now  and  worse  than  a  memory,  a 
cruelly  bitter  regret  left  in  the  place  of  a  possession  half 
divine  that  was  lost  for  ever  and  ever,  dead  beyond 
resurrection,  gone  beyond  recall. 

That  was  the  most  terrible  moment  in  Mrs.  Lauder- 
dale's life.  Fate  need  not  have  made  it  so  appallingly 
sudden  —  she  had  prepared  for  it  so  long,  so  conscien- 
tiously, trying  always  to  wean  herself  from  a  vanity  the 
sternest  would  forgive.  And  it  had  seemed  to  be  coming 
so  slowly,  by  degrees  of  each  degree,  and  she  had  thought 
it  would  be  so  long  in  coming  quite.  And  now  it  was 
come,  in  the  flash  of  a  second.  But  the  bitterness  was 
not  passed. 

Instinctively  in  the  silence  she  looked  up  before  her 
and  saw  her  daughter's  lovely  face.  Her  head  reeled, 
her  sight  swam.  A  great,  fierce  -envy  caught  at  her 
heart  with  iron  fingers  and  wrung  i1^  till  she  could  have 
screamed, — envy  of  her  who  was  dearest  to  her  of  all 
living  things— of  Katharine. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

JoHK  BaiiSTOK  had  given  his  word  to  Katharine  and 
he  intended  to  keep  it  Whenever  he  was  assailed  by 
doubts  he  recalled  by  an  act  of  will  the  state  of  mind  to 
which  the  young  girl  had  brought  him  on  Monday  even- 
ing, and  how  he  had  then  been  convinced  that  there  was 
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im  Ike  aeenb  maniagCL  He  analyaod  Us  poit 
tieiiy  teo^  in  a  loofj^  wbA  mdy  mjr,  ivitli  tibe  intentiai 
ef  pioTiiig  that  the  elendwrtine  oeEemooy  eeald  sol  be  at 
any  edyamtagB  to  hiimmlfj  ttiot  it  wee  tberefaite  net  from 
anj  adfish  mokive  tint  be  had  vadertaken  to  ham  it  pep- 
focBLed,  and  thal^  oonaeqnently,  aiiiee  tlw  aetaen  itnU 
iras  to  be  an  ifiMirifiBh  odb,  then  eoold  be  nettling  eree 
faintly  dishonourable  in  it.  Vot  he  did  Bot  xeally  beliefe 
tiiat  old  Bobert  Landeidsde  would  do  anytiiiiig  for  him. 
On  the  oontiaiy,  he  tiK>ii|^  it  mert  likely  that  ihe  old 
man  would  be  Teiy  angiy  and  would  bid  the  young 
people  abide  by  the  consequenoea  of  their  doings.  He 
would  blame  Babtson  Utterly.  He  would  not  believe 
that  he  had  been  diainteBestod.  He  would  say  that  he 
had  manied  Eathaiine,  and  had  pexauaded  her  to  the 
maniage  in  the  hope  of  tofmng  his  unele  to  hrip  him^ 
out  of  consideration  for  the  girl.  And  he  would  refuse 
to  do  anything  whatsoeyer.  He  might  even  go  so  far  as 
to  strike  the  names  of  both  from  his  will,  if  he  had  left 
them  a  legai^,  which  was  probable.  But^  to  do  Ealston 
jnstice^  so  long  as  he  was  sure  of  Ms  own  motives  he  had 
never  eared  a  atiaw  for  tbe  opinions  others  might  form 
of  them,  and  he  was  the  last  man  in  flie  world  to  assume 
a  character  for  the  sake  of  playing  on  the  feelings  of  a 
rich  relation.  If  Bobert  Lauderdale  should  send  for 
him,  and  be  angry,  and  reproach  him  with  what  he  had 
done,  John  was  quite  capable  of  answering  that  he  had 
acted  from  motives  which  eonoemed  himself  only,  that 
he  was  answerable  to  no  one  but  Katharine  herself  and 
tiiat  unde  Bobert  might  make  the  best  of  it  at  his  leisure. 
Ihe  young  man  possessed  that  sort  of  eoorage  in  abim- 
danee^  as  every  one  knew,  and  being  aware  of  it  himsri^ 
he  suspeoted^  not  without  grounds  ct  probability,  tint 
the  millionaire  was  aware  of  it  alsoy  and  wooM  simply 
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iMm  Urn  aka»  to  Us  own  denmiy  rebu/mg  KftOmiine's 
nqms^  and  nerier  menti<ming  the  question  again.  That 
the  old  man  would  be  diaereels  was  eertain.  With  a  few 
nze  ezoeptioDS,  men  who  have  made  great  fortnnes  nn- 
aided  hftte  more  diserefeion  than  other  people,  and  can 
keep  seoietB  remarkably  well. 

The  difflenlty  whioh  presented  itself  to  Balston  at  onoe 
was  a  material  one.  He  did  not  in  the  least  know  how 
sofih  an  affair  as  a  seoret  marriage  should  be  managed. 
Kone  of  his  olose  acqnaintanoes  had  ever  done  anything 
•0  nnasnaly  and  althcx^h  he  knew  of  two  cases  which 
had  ooenrred  in  New  To^  sooietyy  the  one  in  recent 
years  and  the  other  long  ago^  he  had  no  means  of  finding 
out  at  short  notice  how  Hie  aetnal  formalities  necessary 
had  been  fulfilled  in  either  case.  He  knew,  however, 
that  a  marriage  performed  by  a  respectable  clergyman  of 
any  denomination  was  legale  and  that  a  certificate  signed 
by  him  was  perfectly  yalid.  He  had  heard  of  marriages 
before  a  Jnstiee  of  the  Peace,  and  eren  of  declarations 
■lade  before  respectable  witnesses  and  Touched  for,  which 
had  been  legal  marriages  beyond  dispute,  but  he  did  not 
like  ihe  look  of  anything  in  which  there  was  no  religious 
eeremony,  respectfully  indifferent  though  he  was  to  all 
religion.  The  code  of  honour,  which  was  his  only  faith, 
is  connected,  and  not  even  very  distantly,  with  Ohris> 
tianity.  There  are  hmiourable  men  of  all  religions  under 
the  sun,  including  that  of  Confudus,  but  we  do  not  asso- 
ciate the  expression  ^the  code  of  honour'  with  non-Chris- 
tians— which  is  singular  enough,  considering  the  Tiew 
the  said  code  takes  of  some  moral  questions. 

There  must  be  a  marriage  service,  theref<»e,  thought 
Balston,  and  it  must  be  performed  in  New  York.  There 
was  no  possiMIity  of  taking  Katharine  into  a  neighbour- 
ing Stets^  and  he  had  no  wish  to  do  so  for  many  reasons. 
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He  was  not  without  f  OTesight,  and  he  inteaded  to  be  aUa 
to  prove  at  any  future  time  that  the  formality^  the  whole 
f onnalilyy  and  nothing  but  the  formality  of  tiie  ceremony 
had  been  fulfilled.  It  was  not  easy.  He  racked  his 
recollections  in  vaiui  and  lie  read  all  the  newspapers 
published  that  morning  with  an  interest  he  had  certainly 
never  felt  in  them  before^  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
account  of  a  case  similar  to  his  own.  He  thought  of 
going  to  a  number  of  clergymen^  of  the  social  type,  with 
whom  he  had  a  speaking  acquaintance,  and  of  laying  the 
facts  before  each  in  turn,  until  one  of  them  consented  to 
marry  him.  But  though  many  of  them  were  excellent 
men,  he  had  not  enough  confidence  in  their  discretion. 
He  laughed  to  himself  when  he  thought  that  the  only 
men  he  knew  who  seemed  to  possess  the  necessary  quali- 
ties for  such  a  delicate  affair  were  Bobert  the  Eich 
himself  and  Hamilton  Bright,  whom  Balston  secretly 
suspected  of  being  somewhat  in  lore  with  Katharine  on 
his  own  account.  It  was  odd,  he  thought,  that  of  all  the 
family  Bright  alone  should  resemble  old. Robert,  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  but  the  resemblance  was  undeniable, 
though  the  relationship  only  consisted  in  the  &ct  that 
Bright  was  descended  from  old  Robert  Lauderdale's 
grandfather,  the  primeval  Alexander  often  mentioned  in 
these  pages. 

Balston  turned  the  case  over  and  over  in  his  mind. 
He  thought  of  going  to  some  dissenting  minister  quite 
unknown  to  him,  and  trying  what  eloquence  could  do. 
He  had  heard  that  some  of  them  were  men  of  heart  to 
whom  one  could  appeal  in  trouble.  But  he  knew  veiy 
well  that  evexy  one  of  them  would  tell  him  to  do  the 
thing  openly,  or  not  at  all,  and  the  mere  idea  revived  his 
own  scruples.  He  wondered  whether  there  were  not 
diurches  where  the  marxying  was  done  by  batohea  oC 
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four  and  ftte  ooaples  on  a  oettain  Sunday  in  the  mooftih, 
as  babies  are  baptized  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  and 
whetiher  he  and  Katharine  conld  not  slip  in,  as  it  were  by 
mistake,  and  be  married  by  a  man  who  did  not  even  know 
their  names.  But  he  laughed  at  the  idea  a  moment  latefi 
and  went  on  studying  the  problem. 

Another  of  his  ideas  was  to  consult  a  deteotiYe,  from  a 
priyate  offiee.  Such  men  would,  in  all  likelihood,  know 
a  good  deal  about  runaway  couples.  And  this  seemed 
one  of  the  wisest  plans  which  had  suggested  itself,  though 
it  broke  down  for  two  reasons.  He  hated  the  thought  of 
getting  at  his  result  by  the  help  of  a  man  belonging  to 
what  he  considered  a  mean  and  underhand  profession; 
and  he  reflected  that  such  men  were  always  on  the  look- 
out for.  private  scandals,  and  that  he  should  be  putting 
himself  in  their  power.  At  last  he  decided  to  consult  a 
lawyer.  Lawyers  and  doctors,  as  a  rule,  were  discreet,  he 
thought,  because  their  success  depended  on  their  discre- 
tion. He  could  easily  find  a  man  whom  he  had  never  seen^ 
honest  and  able  to  keep  a  secret^  who  would  give  him  the 
information  he  wanted  in  a  professional  way  and  take  a 
fee  for  the  trouble.  This  seemed  to  him  honourable  and 
wise.  He  wished  everything  to  be  legal,  and  the  best 
way  to  make  it  so  was  to  follow  a  lawyer's  directions. 
There  was  not  even  a  doubt  but  that  the  said  lawyer,  if 
requested,  would  make  a  memorandum  of  the  case,  and 
take  charge  of  the  document  which  was  to  prove  that 
Katharine  Lauderdale  had  become  the  lawful  wife  of 
John  Balston.  There  were  lists  and  directories  in  which 
he  could  find  the  names  of  hundreds  of  such  men.  He 
was  in  his  native  city,  and  between  the  names  and  the 
places  of  business  he  tiiought  he  could  form  a  tolerably 
aoeurate  opinion  of  the  reputation  and  standing  of  some^ 
if  not  of  all,  of  the  individuals. 
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In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  he  had  found  what 
he  wanted  —  a  lawyer  whose  name  was  known  to  him  aa 
that  of  a  man  of  good  reputation  and  a  gentleman,  one 
whom  he  had  nerer  seen  and  who  had  probably  never 
seen  him,  old  enough,  as  he  knew,  to  hare  a  wide  experi- 
ence, yet  not  so  old  as  to  be  justified  in  assuming  airs  of 
vast  moral  superiority  in  order  to  declare  primly  that  he 
would  never  help  a  young  man  to  commit  an  act  of  folly. 
For  folly  it  was,  as  Balston  knew  very  well  in  his  heart 

He  lost  no  time,  and  within  half  an  hour  was  inter- 
yiewing  the  authoriiy  he  had  selected,  for,  by  a  bit  of 
good  luck,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  the  lawyer 
at  the  door  of  his  office,  just  returning  from  luncheon. 
Otherwise  he  might  have  had  some  difficulty  in  gaining 
immediate  admittance.  He  found  him  to  be  a  grave, 
keen  personage  of  uncertain  age,  who  laid  his  glasses 
beside  him  on  his  desk  whenever  he  spoke,  and  put 
them  on  again  as  soon  as  he  had  done.  He  wiped  them 
carefully  when  Ralston  had  explained  what  he  wanted, 
and  then  paused  a  moment  before  replying.  Ealston 
was  by  no  means  prepared  for  what  he  said. 

"I  presume  you  are  a  novelist.'' 

The  lawyer  looked  at  him,  smiled  pleasantly,  looked 
away  and  turned  his  glasses  over  again. 

The  young  man  was  inclined  to  laugh.  No  one  had 
ever  before  l^en  him  for  a  man  of  letters.  He  hesitated, 
however,  before  he  answered,  wondering  whether  he  had 
not  better  accept  the  statement  in  the  hope  of  getting 
accurate  information,  rather  than  risk  a  refusal  if  he  said 
he  was  in  earnest  The  lawyer  took  his  hesitation  for 
assent. 

'<  Because,  in  that  case,  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult 
to  manage,''  he  continued,  without  waiting  any  longer 
for  a  reply.    ^^Lots  of  things  can  happen  in  books,  you 
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iM^  mui  joa  can  wind  ap  tiie  story  and  pubUsh  it  before 
file  people  iir  the  book  who  are  to  be  kept  in  the  daik 
kaye  found  out  the  secret  In  real  life^  it  is  a  little 
diffemit^  because^  tibongh  it^s  very  easy  to  be  manied^ 
ifs  the  duty  of  the  person  who  marries  you  to  send  a 
eeitifieate  or  statement  of  the  marrii^  to  the  office 
wliflare  tiie  record  of  statisties  is  kepf 

"'(HiI^ejaeiilatedBalston,  and  his  fim  fell.  ^'Ididnl 
knowtiiat'' 

^  Yes.  Tha^s  necessary^  on  pain  of  a  fina  And  yet 
the  marriage  may  remain  a  seoret  a  long  while — for  a 
lifetime  under  favourable  eireumstanoes.  So  that  if  you 
are  writing  a  story  you  can  let  the  young  ooaple  take 
the  ehanees;  and  yon  can  give  them  in  their  favour.'' 

"Well— how,  exactly?''  asked  John.  "That  sort  of 
tiling  isn't  usual,  I  fancy." 

''Not  usual — no."  The  lawyer  smiled.  *'But  there 
are  more  secret  marriages  than  most  people  dream  o£ 
If  your  hero  and  hennne  must  be  married  in  New  Yoric, 
it  is  easy  enough  to  do  it.  Nobody  will  marry  them 
without  aftenrards  making  out  the  certifioate,  which 
is  recorded.  If  anybody  suspects  that  they  are  married, 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  tiie  world  to  find  out  that  the 
marriage  has  been  registered.  But  if  nobody  looks  for 
it,  tike  thing  will  never  be  heard  of.  If  s  a  thousand  to 
one  i^nst  anybody's  finding  it  out  by  accident.'' 

"But  if  it  were  dcme  in  that  way  it  would  be  absolutely 
legal  and  coold  never  be  contested  ?  " 

"Of  oouTse — perfectly  legal.  But  Ws  not  so  in  all 
States,  mind  yon." 

"  I  wanted  to  know  about  New  York,"  said  Balston. 
^  It  eooldnt  possibly  take  place  anywhere  else." 

''Oh-— wcQ— in  that  ease^  yon  know  aU  there  is  to  bo 
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^Fm  very  grateful/'  said  John^  rising.  '^IVe  takeo 
up  a  great  deal  of  your  valuable  time,  sir.    May  I — " 

lu  considerable  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  do^  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  breast-pocket  and  looked  at  the 
lawyer. 

^'My  dear  sir  I"  exclaimed  the  latter,  rising  also. 
^^How  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing?  I'm  very  glad 
indeed  to  have  been  of  service  to — a  young  novelist.'' 

^'You're  exceedingly  kind,  and  I  thank  you  very 
much,"  said  Balston,  shaking  the  outstretched  hand,  and 
making  for  the  door  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  had  not  even  given  his  name,  which  had  been  rather 
rude  on  his  part,  as  he  was  well  aware.  At  all  events, 
the  lawyer  would  not  be  able  to  trace  him,  which  was  a 
point  to  his  advantage. 

Oddly  enough  he  felt  a  sense  of  satisfaction  when  he 
thought  over  what  he  had  learned.  He  could  tell  Katha- 
rine that  a  really  secret  marriage  was  wholly  impossible, 
and  perhaps  when  she  knew  that  she  was  running  a  risk 
of  discovery  she  would  draw  back.  He  should  be  glad 
of  that.  iE^alizing  the  fact,  he  was  conscious  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  seeking  a  way  out  of  the  marriage 
and  not  a  way  into  it,  and  a  conflict  arose  in  his  mind. 
On  the  one  hand  he  had  given  Katharine  his  word  that 
he  would  do  what  she  asked,  and  his  word  was  sacred, 
unless  she  would  release  him  from  the  promise.  On  the 
other  side  stood  that  intimate  conviction  of  his  own  that, 
in  spite  of  all  her  arguments,  it  was  not  a  perfectly  hon- 
ourable thing  to  do,  on  its  own  merits.  He  could  not 
help  feeling  glad  that  a  material  dificulty  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  doing  what  she  required  of  him. 

In  any  case  he  must  see  her  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  ascertained  without  dificulty  that  they  need  not  show 
evidence  that  they  had  resided  in  New  York  during  any 
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partdoular  period,  nor  were  there  any  other  formalities  to 
be  fulfillecL  He  went  home  to  luncheon  with  his  mother 
— it  was  on  the  day  after  he  had  given  his  promise  to 
Katharine,  for  he  had  lost  no  time — and  he  went  out  again 
before  three  o'clock,  hoping  to  find  the  young  girl  alone. 

To  his  annoyance  he  found  her  with  her  mother  in  the 
library.  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  generally  at  work  at  that 
hour,  if  she  was  at  home,  but  to-day  she,  who  was  always 
well,  had  a  headache  and  was  nervous  and  altogether 
different  from  herself.  Katharine  saw  that  she  was 
almost  ill,  and  insisted  upon  staying  at  home  with  her, 
to  read  to  her,  or  to  talk,  as  she  preferred,  though  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  begged  her  repeatedly  to  go  away  and  make 
visits,  or  otherwise  amuse  herself  as  she  could.  But 
the  young  girl  was  obstinate;  she  saw  that  her  mother 
was  suffering  and  she  had  no  intention  of  leaving  her 
that  afternoon.  Alexander  Junior  was  of  course  at  his 
of&ce,  and  the  philanthropist  was  in  his  own  quarters 
upstairs,  probably  doadng  before  the  fire  or  writing 
reports  about  idiots. 

It  was  clear  to  Balston  in  five  minutes  that  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  was  not  only  indisposed,  but  that  she  was 
altogether  out  of  temper,  a  state  of  mind  very  unusual 
with  her.  She  found  fault  with  little  things  that  Katha- 
rine did  in  a  way  John  had  never  noticed  before,  and  as 
for  himself,  she  evidently  wished  he  had  not  come. 
There  was  a  petulance  about  her  which  was  quite  new. 
She  was  not  even  sitting  in  her  usual  place,  but  had 
taken  the  deep  arm-chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire- 
place, and  turned  her  back  to  the  light. 

'^  You  seem  to  be  as  busy  as  usual.  Jack,''  she  observed, 
after  exchanging  a  few  words. 

^<I'm  wishing  I  were,  at  all  events,"  he  answered. 
^  You  must  take  the  wiah  for  the  deed." 
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^Thaj  nj  tluit  ^hmffs  ahnqrs  planly  of  wofk  for 
any  one  who  wnto  it^^  answered  Mrs.  Landodalc^ 

<<If  yooni  tell  me  irhete  to  find  ft—'' 

^Why  ioaft  jm.  go  to  tilie  Wee^  as  young  Bright  dic^ 
and  try  to  do  somelihmg  witikoat  help?    Other  men  do.^ 

''Bright  iio6k  money  with  him,*'  answered  Balston. 

^  Bid  he  ?  Not  much,  then^  I  fancy.  I  know  he  lired 
a  hard  life  and  drove  oattle — ^ 

« And  hoaght  land  in  wild  places  which  he  ftynnd  in 
the  conrse  of  his  cattte  driving.  The  driying  was  a 
means  of  getting  about — not  mipleasant,  either — and 
he  had  some  money  to  inyest.  I  eonld  do  the  same,  if 
I  had  any.*^ 

^'Tou  know  Wb  qnite  nseless^  mother,''  said  KatharinCi 
interposing  hefore  Mrs.  Landerdale  could  make  another 
retort  '^Toa  all  abnse  him  for  doii^  nothing,  and  yet 
I  hear  you  all  say  that  every  profession  is  overcrowded, 
and  that  nobody  can  do  anything  withoat  capital.  If 
uncle  Bobert  chose,  he  could  make  Jack's  fortone  by  a 
torn  of  his  hand." 

''Of  course — he  ooold  give  him  a  fortune  outright 
and  not  feel  it — unless  he  cared  what  became  of  it." 

There  was  sometiiing  so  harsh  about  the  way  in  which 
she  spoke  the  last  words  that  Bakton  and  Katharine 
looked  at  each  other.  Balston  did  not  lose  his  temper, 
however,  but  tried  to  turn  the  subject  with  a  laugh. 

'^My  dear  cousin  Emma,"  he  said,  '^Fm  the  most  hope- 
less case  living.  Please  talk  about  somebody  who  is 
successfuL  There  are  lots  of  them.  You've  menlaoned 
Bright  already.  Let  us  praise  him.  That  will  make 
you  feel  better." 

To  IMS  Mrs.  Lauderdale  said  nothing.  After  waiting 
a  moment  Balston  tnmed  to  Katharine. 
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^Aze  yoa  going  oat  this  afternoon?''  ho  aaked,  hf  way 
of  hinting  that  he  wanted  to  see  her  alone. 

^^  No/'  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  answering  for  her.  ^^  She 
says  she  means  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  me.  It's 
ever  so  good  of  her,  isn't  it?" 

''Yes/'  answered  Balston,  absently. 

It  struck  Katharine  that,  considering  that  her  mother 
had  been  trying  for  half  an  hour  to  persuade  her  to  go 
out,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  propose  that  she 
should  go  for  a  short  walk  with  John,  and  that  the 
answer  had  come  rather  suddenly. 

'^But  you  can't  stay  at  home  all  day,"  said  Balston, 
all  at  once.  '^You'll  be  having  a  headache  yourself. 
Won't  you  let  Katharine  come  with  me  for  half  an  hour, 
cousin  Emma?  We'll  walk  twice  round  Washington 
Square  and  come  right  back.    She  looks  pale." 

"Does  she?"  Mrs.  Lauderdale  glanced  at  the  girl's 
face.    "  I  don't  think  so,"  she  continued.    "  Besides — " 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Balston,  as  she  hesitated  and 
stopped.    "  Isn't  it  proper  ?    We've  often  done  it" 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  rose  from  her  chair  and  stood  up,  tall 
and  slim,  with  her  back  to  the  mantelpiece.  The  light 
fell  upon  her  face  now,  and  Balston  saw  how  tired  and 
worn  she  looked.  Immediately  she  turned  her  back  to 
the  window  again,  and  looked  at  him  sidewaySi  resting 
her  elbow  on  the  shelf. 

"What  is  the  use  of  you  two  going  on  in  this  way?" 
she  asked  suddenly. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence,  and  again  ELatharine 
and  Balston  looked  at  one  another.  They  were  momen- 
tarily surprised  out  of  speech,  for  Mrs.  Lauderdale  had 
always  taken  their  side,  if  not  very  actively,  at  least 
in  a  kindly  way.  She  had  said  that  Katharine  should 
many  the  man  she  lovedi  rich  or  poor,  and  that  if  she 
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ehoBe  to  wait  tot  a  poor  man,  like  Bahton,  to  be  aUe  to 
support  her,  that  was  her  own  afihir.  The  Tiolent  oppo- 
sition had  e<»ao  from  Katharine's  &ther  when,  a  year 
previously,  the  two  had  boldly  told  him  that  they  loved 
each  other  and  wished  to  be  married.  Alexander  Jnnior 
did  not  often  lose  his  temper,  bat  he  had  lost  it  com- 
pletely on  that  occasion,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Balston  should  never  enter  the  house  again,  a  ver- 
dict which  he  had  been  soon  forced  to  modify.  But  he 
had  said  that  he  considered  John  an  idle  good-f  op-nothing, 
who  would  never  be  able  to  support  himself,  let  alone  a 
wife  and  children ;  that  his,  Alexander's,  daughter  should 
never  marry  a  professional  dandy,  who  was  content  to 
let  his  widowed  mother  pay  his  extravagant  tailor's  bills, 
and  who  played  poker  at  tiie  clubs  as  a  source  of  income; 
that  it  was  not  enough  of  a  recommendation  to  be  half 
a  Lauderdale  and  to  skim  the  cream  from  New  York 
society  in  the  form  of  daily  invitations — and  to  have  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  polo  player  with  other  people's 
horses,  a  good  yachtsman  with  other  people's  yachts,  and 
of  having  a  strong  head  for  other  people's  wines.  Those 
were  not  the  noble  qualities  Alexander  Junior  looked  for 
in  a  son-in-law.  Not  at  all,  sir.  He  preferred  Benjamin 
Blayback  of  Nevada.  The  Lauderdales  were  quite  able 
to  make  society  accept  Benjamin  Slayback  of  Nevada, 
because  Benjamin  Slayback  of  Nevada  was  quite  able  to 
stand  upon  his  own  feet  anywhere,  having  worked  for  all 
he  had,  like  a  man,  and  having  pushed  himself  into  the 
forefront  of  political  liffe  by  sheer  energy  and  ability, 
and  having  as  good  a  right  and  as  good  a  chance  in  every 
way  as  any  man  in  the  oountry.  No,  he  was  certainly 
not  a  Lauderdale.  If  Lauderdales  were  to  go  on  marry- 
ing Lauderdales  and  no  one  else,  there  would  soon  be 
an  end  of  society.    He  advised  John  Balston  to  go  to 
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Nevada  and  many  Benjamin  Slayback's  cdster^  if  she 
wo^ild  look  at  him^  which  was  more  than  doubtfo!,  con- 
sidering  that  he  was  the  most  atrociously  idle  young 
ne'er-do-weel — here  Alexander's  Scotch  upper  lip  snapped 
like  a  steel  trap — that  ever  wasted  the  most  precious 
years  of  life  between  the  society  of  infatuated  women  by 
day^  sir^  and  the  temptations  of  the  card-table  and  the 
bottle  by  night — the  favourite  of  fine  ladies,  the  boon 
companion  of  roisterers  and  the  sport  of  a  London  tailor. 

Which  was  a  tremendous  speech  when  delivered  at 
close  quarters  in  Alexander  Junior's  metallic  voice,  and 
in  his  most  irately  emphatic  manner,  while  the  grey 
veins  swelled  at  his  grey  temples,  and  one  iron  hand  was 
clenched  ready  to  strike  the  palm  of  the  other  when  the 
end  of  the  peroration  was  reached.  He  allowed  himself, 
as  a  relation,  even  more  latitude  in  his  language  than  he 
would  have  arrogated  to  himself  as  Katharine's  father. 
He  met  John  Balston  not  only  as  the  angry  stage  father 
meets  the  ineligible  and  determined  young  suitor,  but  as 
one  Lauderdale  meeting  another — the  one  knowing  him- 
self to  be  irreproachable,  upbraiding  the  other  as  the  dis- 
grace of  the  family,  the  hardened  young  sinner,  and  the 
sport  of  his  tailor.  That  last  expression  had  almost 
brought  a  smile  to  Balston's  angry  face. 

He  had  behaved  admirably,  however,  under  such  very 
trying  circumstances,  and  afterwards  secretly  took  great 
credit  to  himself  for  not  having  attacked  him  whom  he 
wished  for  a  father-in-law  with  the  furniture  of  the 
tetter's  own  library,  the  chairs  being  the  only  convenient 
weapons  in  the  room.  Alexander  the  Safe,  as  his  own 
daughter  called  him,  could  probably  have  killed  John 
Balston  with  one  back-hander,  but  John  would  have 
liked  to  try  him  in  fight,  nevertheless.  Instead  of  doing 
anything  of  the  kind,  however,  John  drew  back  two 
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Steps,  and  said  as  mudi  as  he  ooald  trast  himself  to  say 
without  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  seeing  things  in 
scarlet.  He  said  that  he  did  not  sgiee  with  his  eonsin 
Alexander  npon  all  the  pointB  the  latter  had  mentioned^ 
that  he  did  not  eare  to  prolong  a  violent  soene,  and  he 
wished  him  good  morning.  Thereupon  he  had  left  the 
hoase^  which  was  qtdte  the  wisest  thing  he  could  do,  for 
when  Alexander  was  alone  he  fonnd  to  his  extreme 
annoyance  that  he  had  a  distinct  sensation  of  having 
been  made  almost  ridieolons.  Bat  he  soon  recovered 
from  that,  for  whatever  the  secret  main-spring  of  his 
singular  character  might  be,  it  was  certainly  not  idle 
vanity. 

Mrs.  Landerdale  had  consoled  Katharine,  and  Bal8t(m 
too,  for  that  matter,  as  well  as  she  conld,  and  with  sincere 
sympathy.  Balston  continued  to  come  to  the  house  very 
much  as  he  pleased,  and  Mr.  Lauderdale  silently  tolerated 
his  presence  on  the  rare  occasions  of  their  meeting.  He 
had  certainly  said  more  than  enough  to  explidn  his  point 
of  view,  and  he  considered  the  matter  as  settled.  It  was 
really  not  possible  to  keep  a  man  who  was  his  cousin  al- 
together away,  and  he  suffered  also  from  a  delusion  com- 
mon to  many  fathers,  which  led  him  to  think  that  no  one 
would  ever  dare  to  act  against  his  once  clearly  expressed 
wishes. 

Between  Katharine  and  her  mother  and  Balston  there 
remained  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding.  There  was  no 
formal  engagement,  of  course,  which  would  have  had  to 
be  concealed  from  Mr.  Lauderdale,  but  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
meant  that  the  two  young  people  should  be  married  if 
they  continued  to  love  one  another,  and  she  generally 
left  them  as  much  together  as  they  pleased  when  Balston 
eame. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  strange  that  thejr  should  both  be 
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surprised  by  the  nature  of  her  sudden  question  as  she 
stood  hj  the  jBreplaoe  looking  sideways  at  Balston^  with 
her  back  to  the  light. 

"What  is  the  use?''  asked  Katharine, 'repeating  the 
words  in  astonishment  and  emphasizing  the  last  one. 

"Yes.  What  is  the  use?  It  is  leading  to  nothing. 
You  never  can  be  married,  and  you  know  it  by  this  time. 
You  had  much  better  separate  at  once.  It  will  be  easier 
for  you  now,  perhaps,  than  by  and  by.  You  are  both  so 
young!" 

"Excuse  me,  cousin  Emma,"  said  Balston,  "but  I 
think  you  must  be  dreaming." 

He  spoke  very  quietly,  but  the  light  was  beginning  to 
gleam  in  his  eyes.  His  mother  was  said  to  have  a  very 
bad  temper,  and  John  was  like  her  in  many  respects. 
But  Mrs.  Lauderdale  continued  to  speak  quite  calmly. 

"I  have  been  thinking  about  you  two  a  great  deal 
lately,"  she  said.  "  I  have  made  a  mistake,  and  I  may 
as  well  say  so  at  once,  now  that  I  have  discovered  it. 
You  Wouldn't  like  me  to  go  on  letting  you  think  that  I 
approved  of  your  engagement,  when  I  don't — would 
you?    That  wouldn't  be  fair  or  honest." 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  Balston,  in  a^low  voice,  and 
he  could  feel  all  his  muscles  tightening  as  though  for  a 
physical  effort.  "Have  you  ssAA  this  sort  of  thing  to 
Katharine  before,  or  is  this  the  first  time  ?  " 

"No,  she  hasnt  said  a  word,"  replied  Katharine  her- 
seH. 

The  girl  was  standing  by  the  easy  chair,  her  tand 
resting  on  the  back  of  it,  her  ftioe  pale,  her  great  grey 
eyes  staring  wide  open  at  her  mo&es's  profile. 

"No,  I  have  not,"  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale.  "I  thought 
it  best  to  wait  until  I  eould  speak  to  you  together.    It^s 

uselese  to  give  pain  twiee  ovm." 
r— Vol.  22— Crawford 
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"  It  is  indeed,'^  said  Ralston,  gravely.    "  Please  go  oa.*' 

"Why — there's  nothing  more  to  be  said,  Jack,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Lauderdale.  "That's  all.  The  trouble  is 
that  you'll  never  do  anything,  and  you  have  no  fortune, 
nor  any  prospect  of  any — until  your  mother — " 

"  Please  don't  speak  of  my  mother  in  that  connection/' 
interrupted  Ealston,  his  lips  growing  white. 

"  Well  —  and  as  for  us,  we're  as  poor  as  can  be.  You 
see  how  we  live.  Besides,  you  know.  Old  Mr.  Lauder- 
dale gets  uncle  Robert  to  subscribe  thousands  and  thou- 
sands for  the  idiots,  but  he  never  suggests  that  they  are 
far  better  off  than  we  are.  However,  those  are  our 
miseries  and  not  yours.  Yours  is  that  you  are  perfectly 
useless  —  " 

"Mother! "  cried  Katharine,  losing  control  of  herself 
and  moving  a  step  forward. 

"It's  all  right,  dear,"  said  Ralston.  **Qo  on,  cousin 
Emma.    I'm  perfectly  useless  —  " 

"I  don't  mean  to  offend  you,  Jack,  and  we're  not 
strangers,"  continued  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  "and  I  won't 
dwell  on  the  facts.  You  know  them  as  well  as  I  do, 
and  are  probably  quite  as  sorry  that  they  really  are 
facts.  I  will  only  ask  one  question.  What  chance  is 
there  that  in  the  next  four  or  five  years  you  can  have  a 
house  of  your  own,  and  an  income  of  your  own — just 
enough  for  two  people  to  live  on  and  no  more — and— 
well  — a  home  for  Katharine  ?    What  chance  is  there  ?  " 

"I'll  do  something  before  that  time,"  answered  Rals- 
ton, with  a  determined  look. 

But  Mrs.  Lauderdale  shook  her  head. 

"  So  you  said  last  year.  Jack.  I  repeat — I  don't  want 
to,  be  unkind.    How  long  is  Katharine  to  wait  ?  " 

"I'll  wait  all  my  life,  mother,"  said  tlie  young  girl, 
suddenly  speaking  out  in  ringing  tones.    <^F11  wait  till 
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I  die,  if  I  mvusbf  and  Jack  knows  it.  And  I  believe  in 
him,  if  you  dont — against  you  all,  yoa  and  papa  and 
uncle  Robert  and  every  one.  Jack  has  never  bad  a  obance 
tiiat  deserves  to  be  caJled  a  cbance  at  all.  He  must  snc- 
eeed — he  shall  succeed — I  know  he'll  succeed.  And  111 
wait  till  he  does.  I  will — I  will  —  if  ifs  forever,  and  I 
shan't  be  tired  of  waiting — it  will  always  be  easy,  for 
him.  Oh,  mother,  mother — to  think  that  yon  should  have 
turned  against  usl    That's  the  hard  thing!" 

<<  Thank  you^  dear,"  said  Balston,  touching  her  hand 
lovingly. 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  turned  her  face  quite  away  from 
him  now  and  was  looking  at  the  clock,  softly  drumming 
with  her  fingers  upon  the  mantelpiece. 

"Pm  sorry,  Katharine,"  she  said.  "But  I  think  it, 
and  I've  said  it  —  and  I  can't  unsay  it.  Ifs  far  too 
tarue." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  several  seconds.  Then 
Katharine  suddenly  pushed  Balston  gently  toward  the 
door. 

"  €h>,  Jack  dear,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  **  She  has  a 
dreadful  headache — she's  not  herself.  Your  being  here 
irritates  her — please  go  away  —  it  will  be  all  right  in  a 
day  or  two — " 

They  had  reached  the  door,  for  Balston  saw  that  she 
was  right. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  from  the  fireplace,  I 
shan't  change  my  mind."  , 

It  was  all  so  sudden  and  strange  that  Balstcm  found 
himself  outside  the  library  without  having  taken  leave 
of  her  in  any  way.    Katharine  came  oat  witii  him. 

"There's  a  difficulty,"  he  whispered  quickly  as  he 
found  his  coat  and  stick.  "After  ife  done  there  has 
to  be  a  certificate  saying  Ihat— '^ 
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'^  Katharine  I  Gome  here!"  cried  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
from  within^  and  they  heard  her  footstep  as  she  left 
the  fireplace. 

"Come  to-morrow  morning  at  eleven,"  whispered 
Elatharine. 

She  barely  touched  his  hand  with  hers  and  fled  back 
into  the  library.  He  let  himself  out  and  walked  slowly 
along  Clinton  Place  in  the  direction  of  Fifth  Avenue. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Kathabinx  went  back  to  the  library  mechanicallyi 
because  Mrs.  Lauderdale  called  her  and  because  she 
heard  the  latter's  step  upon  the  floor,  but  not  exactly  in 
mere  blind  submission  and  obedience.  She  was,  indeed, 
80  much  surprised  by  what  had  taken  place  that  she  was 
not  altogether  her  usual  self,  and  she  was  conscious  that 
events  moved  more  quickly  just  then  than  her  own  power 
of  decision.  She  was  observant  and  perceptive,  but  her 
reason  had  always  worked  slowly.  Balston,  at  least, 
was  out  of  the  way,  and  she  was  glad  that  she  had  made 
him  go.  It  had  been  unbearable  to  hear  her  mother 
attacking  him  as  she  had  done. 

She  believed  that  Mrs.  Lauderdale  was  about  to  be 
seriously  ill.  No  other  theory  could  account  for  her 
extraordinary  behaviour.  It  was  therefore  wisest  to 
take  away  what  irritated  her  and  to  be  as  patient  as  pos- 
sible. There  was  no  excuse  for  her  sudden  change  of 
opinion,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  quite  well  she  would  be 
sorry  for  what  she  had  said.  Katharine  was  not  more 
patient  than  most  people,  but  she  did  her  best. 
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^'Ib  anything  the  matter,  mother?  Tou  called  so 
kmcL^'  She  spoke  almost  before  she  had  shut  the  door 
behind  her. 

^  No.  Did  I  ?  I  wanted  him  to  go  away,  that  was  alL 
Why  should  he  stand  there  talking  to  yon  in  whispers  ?  ^ 

Katharine  did  not  answer  at  onoe,  but  her  broad  eye- 
brows drew  slowly  tc^ether  and  her  eyelids  contracted* 
She  sat  down  and  clasped  her  hands  together  upon  her 
knee. 

<' Because  he  had  something  to  say  to  me  which  he  did 
not  wish  you  to  hear,  mother/'  she  answered  at  last. 

<«  Ah — I  thought  so.''  Mrs.  Lauderdale  relapsed  into 
silence,  and  from  time  to  time  her  mouth  twitched  ner- 
Tously. 

She  glanced  at  her  daughter  once  or  twice.  The  young 
girl's  straight  features  could  look  almost  stolid  at  times. 
Her  patience  had  given  way  once,  but  she  got  hold  of  it 
again  and  tried  to  set  it  on  her  face  like  a  mask.  She 
was  thinking  now  and  wondering  whether  this  strange 
mood  were  a  mere  caprice  of  her  mother's,  though  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  had  nerer  been  capricious  before,  or  whether 
something  had  happened  to  change  her  opinion  of  Rals- 
ton suddenly  but  permanently.  In  the  one  case  it 
would  be  best  to  bear  it  as  quietly  as  possible,  in  the 
other  to  declare  war  at  once.  But  that  seemed  impos- 
sible, when  she  tried  to  realize  it.  She  was  deeply, 
sincerely  devoted  to  h^  mother.  Hitherto  they  had 
each  understood  tiie  other's  thoughts  and  feelings  abnost 
without  words,  and  in  all  the  many  litile  domestic  diflt 
eulties  they  had  been  firm  allies.  It  was  not  possible 
that  they  were  to  quarrel  now.  The  gap  in  life  would 
be  too  deep  and  broad.  Katharine  suddenly  rose  and 
eame  and  sat  beside  her  mother  and  drew  the  fair,  tixed 
face  to  her  own,  very  tenderly. 
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<' Mother  dear/'  she  said^  <4ook  at  me!  What  is  the 
matter?  Have  I  done  anything  to  hurt  you — to  dis- 
please you  ?  We've  always  loved  each  other^  you  and  I 
— and  we  can't  really  quarrel,  can  we  ?  What  is  it,  dear- 
est ?  Tell  me  everything — I  can't  understand  it  at  all — 
I  know — you're  tired  and  ill,  and  Jack  irritated  yoiu 
Men  will,  sometimes,  even  the  very  nicest  men,  you 
know.  It  was  only  that,  wasn't  it?  Yes — I  knew  it 
was  —  poor,  dear,  darling,  sweet,  tired  little  mother,  just 
let  your  dear  head  rest — so,  against  me — yes,  dear,  I 
know  —  it  was  nothing — " 

It  was  as  though  they  had  changed  places,  the  mother 
and  the  daughter.  The  older  woman's  lip  quivered,  bs 
her  cheek  rested  on  Katharine's  breast.  Slowly,  almost 
imperceptibly,  two  tears  gathered  just  within  the  shad- 
owed lids,  and  grew  and  overflowed  and  trembled  and 
fell  —  two  crystal  drops.  She  saw  them  fall  upon  the 
rough  grey  stuff  of  her  daughter's  frock,  ajid  as  she  lay 
there  upon  the  girl's  bosom  with  downcast  eyes,  she 
watched  her  own  tears,  in  momentary  apathy,  and  no- 
ticed how  they  ran,  then  crawled  along,  then  stopped, 
caught  as  it  seemed  in  the  stiff  little  hairs  of  the  coarse 
material — and  she  noticed  that  there  were  a  few  blade 
hairs  mixed  with  the  grey,  which  she  had  not  known 
before. 

Then  quite  suddenly,  just  as  they  were  shrinking  and 
darkening  the  wool  with  two  small  spots,  a  great  irresist- 
ible sob  seemed  to  come  from  outside  and  run  through  her 
from  head  to  foot,  and  shook  her  and  hurt  her  and 
gripped  her  throat.  A  moment  more  and  the  flood  of 
tears  broke.  Those  storms  of  life's  Autumn  are  chill 
a&d  sharp.  They  are  not  like  the  showers  of  spring, 
quick,  light  and  soft,  that  make  blossoms  fragrant  and 
woods  sweet-scented* 
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Katharine  did  not  understand,  and  her  face  was  gen* 
tie  and  fall  of  pain  as  she  pressed  her  mother  to  her 
bosom. 

"Don't  cry,  mother  —  don't  cry!"  she  repeated  again 
and  Bg9in. 

"Ah,  Katharine  —  child  —  if  you  knew!"  The  few 
words  came  with  difficiQty,  as  each  sob  rose  and  would 
not  be  forced  back. 

"  No,  darling — don't !  There,  there ! "  And  the  young 
girl  tried  to  soothe  her. 

Suddenly  it  all  ceased.  With  an  impatient  movement, 
as  though  she  despised  herself,  Mrs.  Lauderdale  drew 
back,  steadied  herself  with  one  hand  upon  the  end  of  the 
sofa,  turned  her  head  away  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

"Go  out,  child — leave  me  to  myself!"  she  said  in- 
distinctly, and  going  quickly  towards  the  door.  "Don't 
come  after  me  —  don't — no,  don't,"  she  repeated,  not 
looking  back,  as  she  went  out. 

Left  to  herself,  and  understanding  that  it  was  better 
not  to  follow,  Katharine  stood  still  a  moment  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  then  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out,  seeing  nothing.  She  did  not  know  what  it  all  meant, 
but  she  felt  that  some  great  change  which  she  could  not 
comprehend  had  come  over  her  mother,  and  that  they 
could  never  be  again  as  they  had  been.  A  mere  head- 
ache, the  mere  fatigue  from  overwork,  could  not  have 
produced  such  results.  Nor  was  Mrs.  Lauderdale  really 
ill,  as  the  girl's  womanly  instinct  had  told  her  wiUiin 
the  last  five  minutes.  The  trouble,  whatever  ifc  might 
be,  was  mental,  and  the  tears  had  given  it  a  momentary 
relief.    But  it  was  not  over, 

Katharine  went  out,  at  last,  and  was  glad  to  breathe 
the  keen  air  of  the  wintry  afternoon;  glad,  too,  to  be 
alone  with  herself.    She  even  wished  that  she  were  not 
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obliged  to  go  into  Fifth  A  venue,  where  she  ndg^  meet 
an  acquaintaiijce,  or  at  all  events  to  cross  it^  as  she 
decided  to  do  when  she  reached  the  first  comer.  Going 
straight  on,  the  next  street  was  University  Place,  and 
the  lower  part  of  that  was  quiet,  and  Waverley  Place  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  Umversity  building  itself. 
She  could  wander  about  there  for  half  an  hoax  without 
going  so  far  as  Broadway,  nor  southwards  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Prench  and  Italian  business  colonies.  So 
she  walked  slowly  on,  and  then  tamed,  and  tamed 
again,  round  and  round,  backwards  and  f orwaxds,  meet- 
ing no  one  she  knew,  thinking  all  the  time  and  idly 
noticing  things  that  had  never  stmck  her  before,  as^ 
for  instance,  that  there  is  a  row  of  stables  leading  west- 
ward out  of  University  Place  which  is  called  Wash- 
ington Mews,  and  that  at  almost  every  comer  where 
there  is  a  liquor^op  there  see^ns  to  be  an  Italian  fruit- 
stand —  the  function  of  the  ^dago'  being  to  give  want- 
ing of  the  approach  of  the  pdice,  in  certain  cases,  a 
fact  which  Katharine  could  not  be  expected  to  know. 

Just  beyond  the  aforesaid  Mews,  at  the  comer  of 
Washington  Square,  she  came  suddenly  upon  little  Prank 
Miner,  his  overcoat  buttoned  up  to  his  chin  and  a  roll  of 
papers  sticking  out  of  his  pocket  His  fresh  face  was 
pink  with  the  cold,  his  small  dark  mustache  glistened, 
and  his  restless  eyes  were  bright.  The  two  almost  ran 
against  one  another  and  both  stopped.  He  raised  his 
hat  with  a  quick  smile  and  put  out  his  hand. 

*^  How  d'ye  do.  Miss  Lauderdale  ?  "  he  asked. 

In  spite  of  the  famUy  connection  he  had  never  got  so 
far  as  to  call  her  Katharine,  or  even  cousin  Katharine. 
The  young  girl  shook  hands  with  him  and  smiled. 

'^  Are  you  out  for  a  walk?'^  he  asked,  before  she  had 
been  able  to  speak.    <<And  if  so,  may  I  come  too?^^ 
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«0h,  yes— do." 

She  had  been  alone  long  enough  to  find  it  impossible 
to  reach  any  conclusion,  and  of  all  people  except  Balston^ 
Miner  was  the  one  she  felt  most  able  to  tolerate  just 
then.  His  perfectly  simple  belief  in  himself  and  his 
healthy  good  humour  made  him  good  company  for  a 
depressed  person. 

^<  You  seemed  to  be  in  such  a  hurry/^  said  Katharine, 
as  he  began  to  walk  slowly  by  her  side. 

^'Of  course,  as  I  was  coming  to  meet  you/'  he  answered 
promptly. 

"  But  you  didn't  know  —  " 

"Providence  knew,"  he  said,  interrupting  her.  "It 
was  foreordained  when  the  world  was  chaos  and  New 
York  was  inhabited  by  protoplasm — and  all  that — that 
you  and  I  should  meet  just  here,  at  this  very  minute. 
Aren't  you  a  fatalist?    I  am.    It's  far  the  best  belief." 

"  Is  it?    Why  ?    I  should  think  it  rather  depressing." 

"Why — no.  You  belieye  that  you're  the  sport  of 
destiny.  Now  a  sport  implies  amusement  of  some  kind. 
See?" 

"Is  the  football  amused  when  it's  kicked?"  asked 
E^tharine,  with  a  short  laugh. 

"Now  please  don't  introduce  football,  Miss  Lauder- 
dale," said  Miner,  without  hesitation.  "I  don't  under- 
stand anything  about  it,  and  I  know  that  I  should, 
because  it's  a  mania  just  now.  All  the  men  get  it  when 
the  winter  oomes  on,  and  they  sit  up  half  the  night  at 
the  club,  drawing  diagrams  and  talking  Hebrew,  and 
getting  excited — Fve  seen  them  positiyely  sitting  up  on 
their  hind-legs  in  rows,  and  waving  their  paws  and  tear- 
ing their  hair — just  arguing  about  the  points  of  a  gamoi 
half  of  them  never  played  at  all." 

"  What  a  piotuxe  I "  laughed  Katharine. 
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^'Isn't  it?  But  Wb  just  true.  I'm  gcnng  to  write  a 
book  aboat  it  and  call  it  'The  Kieker  Kicked'— yoa 
know,  like  Sartor  Besaitns — all  fall  of  philoeophy  and 
things.  Can  you  eay'Kioker  Kicked' twenty  times  very 
fast,  Miss  Lauderdale?  I  believe  ifs  impossible.  I 
just  left  my  thiee  sisters — they're  slowly  but  firmly 
turning  into  aunts,  you  know — I  left  them  all  trying  to 
say  it  as  hard  as  l^ey  could,  and  the  whole  place  clicked 
as  though  a  thousand  policemen's  rattles  were  all  going 
at  once  — hard  I  And  they  were  all  showing  their  teeth 
and  going  mad  over  it." 

*^1  should  think  so — and  thaf  s  another  picture." 

''By  the  bye,  speaking  of  pictures,  have  you  seen  the 
Loan  Collection  ?  It's  full  of  portraits  of  children  with 
Bodh  extraordinary  expressions — they  all  look  as  though 
they  had  given  up  trying  to  educate  their  parents  in 
despair.  I  wonder  why  everybody  paints  children? 
Nobody  can.  I  believe  it  would  take  a  child — who 
knew  how  to  point,  of  course, — to  paint  a  child,  and  give 
just  that  something  which  real  children  have — just  what 
makes  them  children." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  following  the  unexpected 
train  of  thoughts.  There  were  delicate  sides  to  his 
nature  that  pleased  Katharine  as  well  as  his  nonsense. 

"ThaVs  a  pretty  idea,"  she  said,  after  thinking  of  it  a 
few  seconds. 

"  Everybody  tries  and  fails,"  answered  Miner.  "  Why 
doesnt  somebody  paint  you?"  he  asked  suddenly,  look- 
ing at  her. 

'< Somebody  means  to,"  she  replied.  "I  was  to  have 
gone  to  sit  to  Mr.  Growdie  this  morning,  bat  he  sent  me 
word  to  come  to-morrow  instead.  I  suppose  he  had  for- 
gotten another  engagement" 

"Crowdieisilly'^saidMineB.    «Bri|^tQldme8othifl 
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morning—- some  queer  attack  that  nobody  could  under- 
stand.'' 

'<  Something  serious  ? ''  asked  Katharine,  quickly. 

^^  Oh,  no — I  suppose  not.  Let's  go  and  see.  He  lives 
close  by  —  at  least,  not  far,  you  know,  over  in  Lafayette 
Place.  It  won't  take  five  minutes  to  go  across.  Would 
you  like  to  go  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  the  young  girl.  "I  could  ask  if  he 
will  be  able  to  begin  the  picture  to-morrow." 

They  turned  to  the  right  at  the  next  crossing  and 
reached  Broadway  a  few  moments  later.  There  was  the 
usual  crowd  of  traffic  in  the.  great  thoroughfare,  and  they 
had  to  wait  a  moment  at  the  crossing  before  attempting 
it.  Miner  thought  of  what  he  had  seen  on  the  previous 
afternoon. 

"Did  you  hear  of  Jack  Balston's  accident  yesterday?" 
he  asked. 

Katharine  started  violently  and  turned  pale.  She  had 
not  realized  how  the  long  hours  and  the  final  scene  with  her 
mother  had  unstrung  her  nerves.  But  Miner  was  watching 
the  cars  and  carts  for  an  opening,  and  did  not  see  her. 

"  Yesterday  ?  "  she  repeated,  a  moment  later.  "  No — 
he  came  to  see  us  and  stayed  almost  till  dinner  time. 
What  was  it?    When  did  it  happen  ?    Was  he  hurt?" 

"  Oh — you  saw  him  afterwards,  then  ?  "  Minor  looked 
up  into  her  face — she  was  taller  than  he  —  with  a  curi- 
ous expression — recollecting  Balston's  condition  when 
he  had  last  seen  him. 

"It  wasn't  serious,  then  ?  It  had  happened  before  he 
came  to  our  house  ?  " 

"Why — yes,"  answered  the  littie  man,  with  a  puzzled 
expression.    "  Was  he  all  right  when  you  saw  him  ?  " 

"Perfectiy.  He  never  said  anything  about  any  acci- 
dent.   He  looked  just  as  he  always  does.'' 
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^That  fdloir  luui  oopper  springs  and  patent  joints 
inside  him!''  Minor  laughed.  ^'He  was  a  good  deal 
shaken,  thafs  all,  and  irent  home  in  a  calx  I  should 
haTB  gone  to  hed,  mysell'' 

"But  what  was  it?" 

"Oh — what  he'd  call  nothing,  I  supposel  The  ears 
at  the  comer  of  Thirty-second  and  Broadway — we  were 
waiting,  just  as  we  are  now— two  cars  were  coming  in 
opposite  ways,  and  a  boy  with  a  bfondle  and  a  dog  and  a 
perambulator,  and  a  few  other  things,  got  between  the 
tracks — of  course  the  cars  would  have  taken  o£F  his  head 
or  his  heels  or  his  bundle,  or  something,  and  the  dog 
would  have  been  ready  for  his  halo  in  three  seconds. 
Jack  jumped  and  pii^d  up  eyerything  together  and 
threw  them  before  him  and  fell  on  his  head.  Wonder 
he  wasn't  killed  or  crippled — or  both — no,  I  mean — 
here's  a  chance,  Miss  Lauderdale — come  along  bef<»e 
that  ran  stops  the  way ! " 

There  was  not  time  to  say  anything  as  Katharine 
hastened  across  the  broad  street  by  his  side,  and  by  the 
time  they  had  reached  the  payement  the  blood  had  come 
back  to  her  face.  Her  fears  for  Balston's  safely  had 
been  short-Hyed,  thanks  to  Miner's  quick  way  of  telling 
the  story,  and  in  their  place  oame  the  glow  of  pride  a 
woman  feels  when  the  man  she  loyes  is  praised  by  men 
for  a  braye  action.  Miner  gjanoed  at  her  as  he  landed 
her  safely  from  tiie  crossing  and  wondered  whether 
Growdie's  portrait  would  do  her  justice.  He  doubted  ii^ 
just  then. 

"  It  was  just  like  him,"  she  said  quietly. 

"And  I  suppose  it  was  like  him  to  say  nothing  about 
it^  but  just  to  go  home  and  restore  his  shattered  ezteiioK 
andpiitonano&erpairof  booteandgoandseeyoo.  You 
said  he  looked  as  though  nothing  had  happened  to  him?** 
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^^Qnite.  We  had  a  long  talk  together.  I  ehould  ceiw 
tainly  not  have  guessed  that  anything  had  gone  wrong.'' 

'^Ralston's  an  unnsnal  sort  of  feUow^  anyhow/'  said 
Miner^  enigmatioally.  ^^But  fhen-"<-so  am  I^  so  is 
Crowdie — do  you  like  Crowdie?  Eude  question,  isn't 
it?  Welly  I  won't  ask  it^  then.  Besides,  if  he's  to 
paint  your  picture  you  must  haye  a  pleasant  expression 
— a  smile  that  goes  all  round  your  head  and  is  tied  with 
a  black  ribbon  behind — you  know?" 

**  Oh,  yes ! "  Katharine  laughed  again,  as  she  generally 
did  at  the  little  man's  absurd  sayings. 

" But  Crowdie  knows,"  he  continued.  "He's  clever— 
oh,  to  any  extent— big  things  and  little  things.  All  his 
lions  roar  and  all  his  mosquitoes  buzz,  just  like  real 
things.  The  only  thing  he  can't  do  is  to  paint  children, 
and  nobody  can  do  that  By  the  bye,  I'm  repeating  my- 
self. It  doesn't  take  long  to  get  all  round  a  little  man 
like  me.  There  are  lots  of  things  about  Crowdie,  though. 
He  sings  like  an  angeL  I  nerer  heard  such  a  ycace. 
Ifs  more  like  a  contralto — like  Scalchi's  as  it  was, 
though  she's  good  still, — than  like  a  tenor.  Oh,  he's 
full  of  talent.    I  wish  he  weren't  so  queer  I" 

"Queer?  How  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  There's  something  different 
from  other  people.  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ?  I  mean,  a 
great  friend?" 

"  Oh,  no— not  at  all.  I'm  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Crowdie. 
She's  a  cousin,  you  know." 

"Yes.  Well — I  dont  know  that  I  can  make  yon 
understand  what  I  mean,  though.  Besides,  he's  a  very 
good  sort  of  fellow.  Ne^er  heard  of  anytibing  that 
wasnt  all  right  alx>ut  him— at  least— nothing  paxtico- 
lar.  I  dont  know.  He^s  like  some  kind  of  strange^ 
palow  trapieal  frait  that^s  gona  bad  at  thd  oora  and  mii^ 
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be  poisonous.  Horrid  thing  to  say  of  a  man,  isn't 
it?^' 

**  Ohf  I  know  just  what  you  mean ! ''  answered  Eatha- 
rine,  with  a  little  movement  of  disgust. 

Miner  isuddenly  became  thougltful  again,  and  they 
reached  the  Growdics'  house, — a  pretty  little  one,  with 
white  stone  steps,  unlike  the  ordinary  houses  of  New 
York.  Lafayette  Place  is  an  unfashionable  nook,  rather 
quiet  and  apparently  remote  from  civilization.  It  has, 
however,  three  dignities,  as  the  astrologers  used  to  say. 
The  Bishop  of  Kew  York  has  his  of&cial  residence  on 
one  side  of  it,  and  on  the  other  is  the  famous  Astor 
Library.  A  little  further  down  there  was  at  that  time  a 
small  club  frequented  by  the  great  publishers  and  by 
some  of  uhoir  most  expensive  authors.  Ko  amateur  ever 
twice  crossed  the  threshold  alive. 

Miner  rang  the  bell,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  an 
extremely  smart  old  man-servant  in  livery.  The  Crow- 
dies  were  very  prosperous  people.  Elatharine  asked  if 
Hester  were  at  home.  The  man  ''.nswered  that  Mrs. 
Crowdie  was  not  receiving,  buu  that  he  believed  she 
would  wish  to  see  Miss  Katharine.  He  had  been  with 
the  Balstons  in  the  Admiral's  lifetime  and  had  known 
Katharine  since  she  had  been  a  baby.  Crowdie  was 
very  proud  of  him  on  account  of  his  thick  white  hair. 

"TU  go  in,"  said  the  yoimg  girl.  "Good-bye,  Mr. 
Miner — thank  you  so  much  for  coming  with  me.'' 

Miner  trotted  down  the  white  stone  steps  and  Katha- 
rine went  into  the  house,  and  waited  some  minutes  in  the 
pretly  little  sitting-room  with  the  bow-window,  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance.  She  was  just  thinking  that  pos- 
sibly Hester  did  not  wish  to  see  her,  after  all,  whrai  tiie 
door  opened  and  Mrs.  Crowdie  entered.  She  was  a  pale, 
nther  deUoate-looking  woman,  in  whose  transpare&l 
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features  it  was.  hard  to  trace  any  resemblance  to  her 
athletic  brother^  Hamilton  Bright.  But  she  was  not  an 
insignificant  person  by  any  means.  She  had  the  Lauder- 
dale grey  eyes  like  so  many  of  the  f  amily,  but  with  more 
softness  in  them,  and  the  eyebrows  were  finely  x>eneilledi 
An  extraordinary  quantity  of  silky  brown  hair  was 
coiled  and  knotted  as  closely  as  possible  to  her  head,  and 
parted  low  on  the  forehead  in  heavy  waves,  without  any^ 
of  the  ringlets  which  had  been  fashionable  for  years. 
There  were  ahnost  unnaturally  deep  shadows  under  the 
eyeSy  and  the  mouth  was  too  small  for  the  face  and 
strongly  curved,  the  angles  of  the  lips  being  very  cleanly 
cut  all  along  their  length,  and  very  sharply  distinct  in 
colour  from  the  ivory  complexion.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
passionate  face — or  perhai)s  one  should  say  impassioned. 
Imaginative  people  might  have  said  that  there  was  some- 
thing fatal  about  it.  Mrs.  Orowdie  was  even  paler  than 
usual  to-day,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  had  undergone 
some  severe  strain  upon  her  strength. 

*'0h,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,  dear!'*  she  said,  kissing 
the  young  girl  on  both  cheeks  and  leading  her  to  a  small 
sofa  just  big  enough  to  accommodate  two  persons,  side 
by  side. 

'*Tou  look  tired  and  troubled,  Hester  darling,"  said 
Katharine.  **I  met  little  Prank  Miner  and  he  told  me 
that  Mr.  Crowdie  had  been  taken  31.  I  hoi)e  it's  noth- 
ing serious?" 

**No— yes — ^how  can  I  tell  youf  He's  in  his  studio 
now,  as  though  nothing  had  happened— not  tiiat  he's 
working,  for  of  eourse  he's  tired — oh,  it  has  been  so 
dreadfol— I  wish  I  could  cry,  but  I  ean't,  yon  know.  I 
never  could.  That's  why  it  hurts  so.  But  I'm  so  glad 
you  Ve  eome.  I  had  just  written  a  note  to  you  and  was 
going  to  send  it,  when  Fletcher  came  up  and  said  you 
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were  here.  It  was  one  of  my  intuitions — I'm  always 
doing  those  things." 

It  was  so  evidently  a  relief  to  her  to  talk  that  Kath- 
arine  let  her  run  on  till  she  paused,  before  asking  a 
question. 

* '  What  was  the  matter  with  him  ?    Tell  me,  dear. ' ' 

Mrs.  Crowdie  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  sat  holding 
the  young  girl's  hand  and  staring  at  the  fire. 

** Katharine,"  she  said  at  last,  **I'm  in  great  trouble. 
I  want  a  friend — ^not  to  help  me,  for  no  one  can — I 
must  bear  it  alone — but  I  must  speak,  or  it  will  drive 
me  mad." 

*  *  You  can  tell  me  everything  if  you  will,  Hester, ' '  said 
Katharine,  gravely.  ''It  will  be, quite  safe  with  me. 
But  don't  tell  me,  if  you  are  ever  going  to  regret  it." 

**No — I  was  thinking — " 

Mrs.  Crowdie  hesitated  and  there  was  a  short  silence. 
She  covered  her  eyes  for  an  instant  with  one  small  hand 
—her  hands  were  small  and  pointed,  but  not  so  thin  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  her  face — ^and  then  she 
looked  at  her  companion.  The  strong,  well  balanced 
features  apparently  inspired  her  with  confidence.  She 
nodded  slowly,  as  though  reaching  a  conclusion  within 
herself,  and  then  spoke. 

"I  will  tell  you,  Katharine.  I'd  much  rather  tell  you 
than  any  one  else,  and  I  know  myself — I  should  be  sure 
to  tell  somebody  in  the  end.  You're  like  a  man  in  some 
things,  though  you  are  only  a  girl.  If  I  had  a  man 
friend,  I  think  I  should  go  to  him— but  I  haven't. 
Walter  has  always  been  everything  to  me.  Somehow  I 
never  get  intimate  with  men,  as  some  women  do." 

** Surely — ^there's  your  brother,  Hester.  Why  don't 
you  go  to  him  f    I  should,  in  your  place. ' ' 

''No,  dear.  You  don't  know-^Hamilton  never  ap- 
proved of  my  marriage.   Didn't  you  knowf    He's  such 
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a  good  f  ellaw  that  he  wouldn  't  tell  any  one  else  so.  But 
he — ^well — ^he  never  liked  Walter,  from  the  first,  though 
I  must  say  Walter  was  very  nioe  to  him.  And  about  the 
arrangements — you  know  I  had  a  settlement — ^Ham  in- 
sisted upon  it — so  that  my  little  fortune  is  in  the  hands 
of  trustees — ^your  father  is  one  of  them.  As  though 
Walter  would  ever  have  touched  it !  He  makes  me  spend 
it  all  on  myself.  No,  dear— I  couldn't  tdl  my  brother 
•—flo  I  shall  tell  you.*' 

She  stopped  speaking  and  leaned  forward,  burying 
her  face  in  her  hands  for  a  moment^  as  though  to  col- 
lect her  thoughts.  Then  she  sat  up  again,  and  lodged 
at  the  fire  while  she  spoke. 

**It  was  last  night,"  she  said.  *'He  dined  with  you, 
and  I  stayed  at  home  all  by  myself,  not  being  asked,  you 
see,  because  it  was  at  a  moment's  notice — ^it  was  quite 
natural,  of  course.  Walter  came  home  early,  and  we 
sat  in  the  studio  a  long  time,  as  we  often  do  in  the 
evening.  There's  such  a  beautiful  light,  and  the  big 
fireplace,  and  cushions — and  all.  I  thought  he  smoked 
a  great  deal,  and  you  know  he  doesn't  usually  smoke 
much,  on  account  of  his  voice,  and  he  really  doesn't 
care  for  it  as  much  as  some  men  do.  I  wish  he  did — ^I 
like  the  smell  of  it,  and  then  a  man  ought  to  have  some 
little  harmless  vice.  Walter  never  drinks  wine,  nor 
coffee — notiliing  but  Apollinaris.  He's  not  at  all  like 
most  men.  He  never  uses  any  scent,  but  he  likes  to 
bum  an  sorts  of  queer  perfumes  in  the  studio  in  a  little 
Japanese  censer.  I  like  cigars  much  better,  and  I  al- 
ways tell  him  so, — and  he  laughs.  How  foolish  I  am!" 
she  interrupted  herself.  **But  it's  such  a  relief  to  talK 
—you  don*t  know!" 

"60  on,  dear— I'm  listening,"  said  Catharine,  Ira- 
mooring  ber,  and  speaking  very  gentiy. 

"Yes— but  I  must  tell  you  now." 
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Katharine  saw  how  she  straightened  herself  to  make 
the  effort)  and  sitting  close  beside  her,  so  that  they 
touched  one  another,  she  felt  that  Hester  was  pressing 
back  against  the  sofa^  while  she  braced  her  feet  against 
a  footstool. 

"  It  was  very  sudden/^  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  We 
were  talking— I  was  saying  something — all  at  once  his 
face  changed  so— oh,  it  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  it 
It  seemed  —  I  don't  know  —  like  —  almost  like  a  devil's 
face !  And  his  eyes  seemed  to  turn  in  —  he  was  all  pur« 
pie — and  his  lips  were  all  wet  —  it  was  like  foam  —  oh, 
it  was  dreadful — too  awful  I " 

Elatharine  was  startled  and  shocked.  She  could  say 
nothing,  but  pressed  the  small  hand  in  anxious  sympathy. 
Hester  smiled  faintly,  and  then  almost  laughed,  but  in- 
stantly recovered  herself  again.  She  was  not  at  all  a 
hysterical  woman,  and,  as  she  said,  she  could  never  cry. 

"  That's  only  the  beginning,"  she  continued.  "  I  won't 
tell  you  how  he  looked.  He  fell  over  on  the  divan  and 
rolled  about  and  caught  at  the  cushions  and  at  me — at 
everything.  He  didn't  know  me  at  all,  and  he  never 
spoke  an  articulate  word — not  one.  But  he  groaned, 
and  seemed  to  gnash  his  teeth  —  I  believe  it  went  on  for 
hours,  while  I  tried  to  help  him,  to  hold  him,  to  keep 
him  from  hurting  himself.  And  then — after  a  long,  long 
time — all  at  once,  his  face  changed  again,  little  by  little^ 
and — will  you  believe  it,  dear  ?    He  was  asleep ! '' 

'^  How  strange ! "  exclaimed  Katharine. 

'^  Yes  —  wasn't  it?  But  it  seemed  so  merciful,  and  I 
was  so  glad.  And  I  sat  by  him  all  night  and  watched 
him.  Then  early,  early  this  morning — it  was  just  grey 
through  the  big  skylight  of  the  studio — he  waked  and 
looked  at  me,  and  seemed  so  surprised  to  find  himself 
there.    I  told  him  hehadfallen  asleep*— which  was  trot^ 
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jroa  know — and  he  seemed  a  little  dazed,  and  went  to 
bed  very  quietly.  But  to-day,  when  he  got  up — it  waa 
I  who  sent  you  word  not  to  come,  because  he  had  told  me 
about  the  sitting — I  told  him  everything,  and  insisted 
upon  sending  for  Doctor  Bouth.  He  seemed  terribly 
distressed,  but  wouldn't  let  me  send,  and  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  looking  at  me  as  though  his  heart 
would  break.  But  he  said  nothing,  except  that  he  begged 
and  begged  me  not  to  send  for  the  doctor.'^ 

"  And  he's  quite  himself  now,  you  say  ?  " 

''Wait — the  worst  is  coming.  At  last  he  sat  down 
beside  me,  and  said — oh,  so  tenderly — that  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  which  I  must  listen,  though  he  was  afraid 
that  it  woidd  pain  me  very  much — that  he  had  thought 
it  would  never  be  necessary  to  tell  me,  because  he  had 
imagined  that  he  was  quite  cured  when  he  had  married 
me.  Of  course,  I  told  him  that  —  well,  never  mind  what 
I  said.    You  know  how  I  love  him." 

Katharine  knew,  and  it  was  incomprehensible  to  her, 
but  she  pressed  the  little  hand  once  more. 

''  He  told  me  that  nearly  ten  years  ago  he  had  been  ill 
with  inflammatory  rheumatism — that's  the  name  of  it, 
and  it  seems  that  it's  excruciatingly  painful.  It  was  in 
Paris,  and  the  doctors  gave  him  morphia.  He  could  not 
give  it  up  afterwards." 

''And  he  takes  morphia  still?"  asked  Katharine^ 
anxiously  enough,  for  she  knew  what  it  meant 

"No — that's  it  He  gave  it  up  after  five  years  — 
five  whole  years — to  marry  me.  It  was  hard,  he  said, 
but  he  felt  that  it  was  possible,  and  he  loved  me,  and 
he  determined  not  to  marry  me  while  he  was  a  slave  to 
the  poison.  He  gave  it  up  for  my  sake.  Wasn't  that 
heroic?" 

^  Yesy"  said  KatharinOi  gravely,  and  wondering  whether 
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she  had  misjudged  Growdie.  ''It  was  really  herote. 
They  say  it  is  the  hardest  thing  any  one  can  do/' 

''He  did  it.  I  lore  him  ten  times  more  for  it — but 
— this  is  the  result  of  giving  it  up,  dear.  He  will  always 
be  sabjeot  to  these  awful  attacks.  He  says  that  a  dose  of 
morphia  would  stop  one  of  them  instantiy^  and  perhaps 
prerent  their  coming  back  for  a  long  time.  But  he  won't 
take  it  He  says  he  would  rather  cut  off  his  hand  than 
take  it,  and  he  made  me  promise  not  to  give  it  to  him 
when  he  is  unconscious,  if  I  ever  see  him  in  that  state 
again.  He's  so  brave  about  it/'  she  said,  with  a  little 
choking  sigh.    "  I've  told  you  my  story,  dear." 

Her  face  relaxed  a  little,  and  she  opened  and  shut 
her  hands  slowly  as  though  they  had  been  stiffened. 

Katharine  sat  with  her  hsdf  an  hour  longer  that  after- 
noon, sympathizing  at  first  and  then  trying  to  divert  her 
attention  from  the  subject  which  filled  all  her  heart  and 
mind.    Then  she  rose  to  go. 

As  they  went  out  together  from  the  little  sitting- 
room,  the  sound  of  Growdie's  voice  came  down  to  them 
from  the  studio  in  ihe  upper  story.  The  door  must  have 
been  open.  Katharine  and  Hester  stood  still  and  listened, 
for  he  was  singing,  alone  and  to  himself,  high  up  abovtt 
tfaem,  a  little  soi^  of  Tosti's  with  French  words. 

^81  vous  saviez  que*  Je  voos  aime.** 

It  was  indeed  a  marvellous  voice,  and  as  Katharine 
Kstened  to  the  soft,  silver  notes,  and  felt  the  infinite 
pathos  of  each  phrase,  she  wondered  whether,  with  all 
his  success  as  a  painter,  Growdie  had  not  mistaken  his 
eareer.    She  listened,  spell-bound,  to  the  end. 

"Ifs  divine!"  she  exclaimed.  "There's  no  other 
wwd  for  if 
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Hester  Crowdie  was  paler  than  ever,  and  her  soft 
grey  eyes  were  all  on  fire.  And  yet  she  had  heard  him 
hundreds  of  times.  Almost  before  Katharine  had  shut 
fhe  glass  door  behind  her^  she  heard  the  sound  of  lights 
quick  footsteps  as  Hester  ran  upstairs  to  her  husband. 

"It's  all  yery  strange,"  thought  Katharine.  "And  I 
never  heard  of  morphia  having  those  effects  afterwards. 
But  then — how  should  I  know  ?  " 

And  meditating  on  the  many  emotions  she  had  seen 
in  others  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  she  hurried 
homewards. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  met  with  temptations  in  the 
course  of  her  life,  but  they  had  not  often  appealed  to 
her  as  they  would  have  appealed  to  many  women,  for 
she  was  not  easily  tempted.  A  number  of  forms  of  good- 
ness which  are  very  hard  to  most  people  had  been  so  easy 
to  her  that  she  had  been  good  without  effort,  as,  on  the 
whole,  she  was  good  by  nature.  She  had  been  brought 
up  in  an  absolutely  fixed  religious  belief,  and  had  never 
felt  any  inclination  to  deviate  from  it,  nor  to  speculate 
about  the  details  of  it,  for  her  intellect  was  rather  indo- 
lent, and  in  most  positions  in  life  her  common-sense, 
which  was  strong,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  complicated 
mental  processes  familiar  to  imaginative  people  like 
Katharine.  Such  imagination  as  Mrs.  Lauderdale  had 
was  occupied  with  artistic  matters. 

Her  vanity  had  always  been  satisfied  quite  naturally, 
without  effort  on  her  part,  by  her  own  great  and  unccm- 
tested  beauty.    She  knew,  and  had  always  known,  that 
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she  was  oommonly  compared  with  the  greatest  beantieB 
of  the  worlds  by  men  and  women  who  had  seen  tham 
and  were  able  to  judge.  Social  ambition  never  touohed 
her  either,  and  she  never  remembered  to  have  met  witit 
a  single  one  of  those  small  society  rebuffs  which  embitter 
the  lives  of  some  women.  ITobody  had  ever  questioned 
her  right,  nor  her  husband's  rights  nor  that  of  any  of  the 
family,  to  be  considered  equal  with  the  first.  In  early 
days  she  had  suffered  a  little,  indeed,  from  not  being 
rich  enough  to  exercise  that  gift  of  almost  boundless 
hospitality  which  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exceptioft 
among  Americans,  and  which  is  said,  with  some  justice^ 
to  be  an  especial  characteristic  of  Kentuckians.  Such 
troubles  as  she  had  met  with  had  chiefly  arisen  from  the 
smallness  of  her  husband's  income,  from  peculiarities  of 
her  husband's  character,  and  from  her  eldest  daughter's 
headstrong  disposition.  And  with  all  these  her  common- 
sense  had  helped  her  continually. 

She  loved  amusement  and  she  had  it  in  abundance,  in 
society,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Her  talent  had 
helped  her  to  procure  luxuries,  and  she  had  been  gener- 
ous in  giving  a  large  share  of  them  to  her  dau^ters. 
She  had  soon  learned  to  understand  that  society  wanted 
her  for  herself,  and  not  for  what  she  could  offer  it  in  her 
own  home,  and  she  had  been  flattered  by  the  discovery. 
As  for  Alexander,  he  had  many  good  qualities  which  she 
appreciated  when  she  compared  him  with  the  husbands 
of  other  women.  Grenerosify  with  money  was  not  his 
strong  point,  but  he  had  many  others.  He  loved  her 
tenaciously,  not  tenderly,  nor  passionately,  nor  in  any 
way  that  was  at  all  romantic — if  that  word  means  any- 
thing — and  certainly  not  blindly,  but  tenaciously;  and 
his  admiration  for  her  beauty,  though  rarely  expressed 
filond  expression  on  such   occasions  in  shorty  stroqg 
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phrases  which  left  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  his  sincere 
conviction.  She  had  not  been  happy  with  him,  as  boys 
and  girls  mean  to  be  happy — for  tiie  rigidity  of  veij 
great  strength,  when  not  combined  with  a  corresponding 
intellect,  is  excessively  wearisome  in  the  companionship 
of  daily  married  life.  There  is  a  coldness,  a  lack  of 
expression  and  of  sympathy,  a  Pharaoh-like,  stony  qual- 
ity about  it  which  do  not  encourage  affection,  nor  satisfy 
an  expansive  nature.  And  though  not  imaginative,  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  was  expansive.  She  had  a  few  moments  of 
despairing  regret  at  first.  She  felt  that  she  might  just 
as  well  have  married  a  magnificent,  clean-built,  iron- 
bodied,  steel-jointed  locomotive,  as  the  man  she  had 
chosen,  and  that  she  could  produce  about  as  much  im- 
pression on  his  character  as  she  could  have  made  upon 
such  an  engine.  But  she  found  out  in  time  that,  within 
certain  limits,  he  was  quite  willing  to  do  what  she  asked 
of  him,  and  that  beyond  them  he  ran  his  daily  course 
with  a  systematic  and  unvarying  regularity,  which  was 
always  safe,  if  it  was  never  amusing.  She  got  such  amuse- 
ment as  she  liked  from  other  sources,  and  she  often  con- 
soled herself  for  the  dulness  of  the  family  dinner,  when 
she  dined  at  home,  with  the  certainty  that,  during  several 
hours  before  she  went  to  bed,  the  most  desirable  men  at  a 
great  ball  would  contest  the  honour  of  dancing  with  her. 
And  that  was  all  she  wanted  of  them.  She  liked  some  of 
fhem.  She  took  an  interest  in  their  doings,  and  she  lis- 
tened sympathetically  to  the  story  of  their  troubles.  But 
it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  flirt,  nor  to  lose  her  head  when 
ahe  was  flattered,  and  if  she  sometimes  doubted  whether 
she  really  loved  her  husband  at  all,  she  was  quite  certain 
that  she  could  never  love  any  one  else.  Perhaps  she  de- 
served no  credit  for  her  faithfulness,  for  it  was  quita 
natoral  to  her. 
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On  the  whole^  iheref  ore,  her  temptations  had  been  tew, 
in  reality,  and  she  had  scaroely  notioed  them.  She  had 
reached  the  most  painful  moment  of  her  life  with  yeiy 
little  experienoe  of  what  she  could  resist — the  moment 
when  she  reali2ed  that  the  supremacy  of  her  beauty  was 
at  an  end.  Of  course,  she  had  exaggerated  Tery  much 
the  change  which  had  taken  place,  for  at  the  crucial 
instant  when  she  had  caught  sight  of  her  face  in  the 
mirror  she  had  been  unusually  tired,  considerably  bored 
and  not  a  little  annoyed — and  the  mirror  had  a  decidedly 
green  tinge  in  tiie  glass,  as  she  assured  herself  by  exam- 
ining it  and  comparing  it  with  a  good  one  on  the  follow* 
ing  morning.  But  the  impressi<m  once  received  was 
never  to  be  effaced;  she  might  look  her  very  best  in 
the  eyes  of  others  — to  her  own,  the  lines  of  age  being 
once  discovered  were  never  to  be  lost  again,  the  dazzling 
freshness  was  never  to  come  back  to  her  skin,  nor  the 
gold  to  her  hair,  nor  the  bloom  to  her  Hps.  And  Crowdie^ 
who  was  an  artist,  and  almost  a  great  portrait  painter, 
could  not  take  his  eyes  from  Katharine,  at  whom  no  one 
would  have  looked  twice  when  her  mother  had  been  at 
the  height  of  her  beauty.  At  least,  so  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
thought 

And  now,  untU  Katharine  was  married  and  went  away 
from  home,  the  elder  woman  was  to  be  daily,  almost 
hourly,  compared  with  her  daughter  by  all  who  saw 
them  together ;  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  to 
be  second  in  that  one  respect  in  which  she  had  every- 
where been  first  ever  since  she  could  remember,  and  she 
was  to  be  second  in  her  own  house.  When  she  realized 
i%  she  was  horrified,  and  for  a  time  her  whole  nature 
seemed  changed.  She  dnng  desperately  to  that  beaoij 
of  here^  which  was,  had  she  known  i^  the  tiling  slie 
loved  best  on  earth,  and  which  had  reduced  in  her  eyes 
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tike  rulwb  of  eveiy thing  dse.  She  olnng  to  it,  and  yet 
tram  that  fatal  moment^  she  knew  that  it  was  hopeleae 
to  eMng  to  it,  hopeless  to  tiy  and  leeall  i1^  hopeless  to 
hope  for  a  miracle  which,  even  in  the  annals  of  miracles^ 
had  never  been  performed — the  recall  of  youth.  The 
only  possible  mitigation  suggested  itself  as  a  spontaneous 
instinct — to  avoid  that  cruel  comparison  with  Katharine. 
In  the  first  hours  it  overcame  her  altogether.  She  could 
not  look  at  the  girL  She  could  hardly  bring  herself  to 
speak  kindly  to  her;  though  she  knew  that  she  would 
willingly  lay  down  her  life  for  the  child  she  loved  bes^ 
she  could  not  lay  down  her  beauty. 

She  was  terrified  at  herself  when  she  began  to  under- 
stand that  something  had  overcome  her  which  she  felt 
powerless  to  resist.  For  she  was  a  very  religious  woman, 
and  the  idea  of  envying  ber  own  daughter,  and  of  almost 
hating  her  out  of  envy,  was  monstrous.  When  Balston 
had  come,  she  had  not  had  the  slightest  intention  of  speak- 
ing as  she  had  spoken.  Suddenly  the  words  had  come  to 
her  lips  of  themselves,  as  it  were.  If  things  went  on 
as  they  were  going,  Katharine  would  wait  for  Bslston 
during  years  to  come — the  girl  had  her  father's  nature 
in  that — and  Katharine  would  be  at  home,  and  the  cruel, 
hopeless  comparison  must  go  On,  a  perpetual  and  a  keen 
torture  from  which  there  was  to  be  no  escape.  It  was 
simply  impossible,  intolerable,  more  than  human  endur> 
ance  could  bear.  Balston  must  be  sent  away,  Katharine 
must  be  married  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  peace  would 
oome.  There  was  no  other  way.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  marry  the  girl,  with  her  position,  and  the  hope  of  some 
of  Robert  Lauderdale's  money,  and  with  her  beauty — 
that  terrible  beauty  of  hers  that  was  turning  her  mother's 
to  ugliness  beside  it.  The  first  words  had  spoken  them- 
sdvee,  the  others  had  followed  of  necessity,  and  then,  at 
€k-VoL  as— Crawford 
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the  end,  liad  come  the  overwhelming  conscionsness  of 
what  they  had  meant,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the 
overstrained  nerves,  and  the  sobs  and  the  tears,  gush- 
ing out  as  a  spring  where  instant  remorse  had  rent  and 
cleft  her  very  soul. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Katharine  did  not  understand 
what  was  taking  place.  Fortunately,  being  much  occu- 
pied with  her  own  very  complicated  existence,  she  did 
not  attempt  any  further  analysis  of  the  situation,  did  not 
accidentally  guess  what  was  really  the  matter,  and  wisely 
concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to  leave  her  mother  to 
herself  for  a  time. 

On  the  morning  after  the  events  last  chronicled,  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  retumeid  to  her  work,  and  at  a  quarter  before 
eleven  Katharine  was  ready  to  go  out  and  was  watching 
for  Balston  at  the  library  window.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
him  in  the  distance  she  let  herself  out  of  the  house  and 
went  to  meet  him.  He  glanced  at  her  rather  anxiously 
as  they  exchanged  greetings,  and  she  thought  that  he 
looked  tired  and  careworn.  There  were  shadows  under 
his  eyes,  and  his  dark  skin  looked  rather  bloodless. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  had  an  accident  the 
day  before  yesterday?  '^  she  asked  at  once. 

"  Who  told  you  I  had?  "  he  enquired. 

"Mr.  Miner.  I  went  out  alone  yesterday,  after  you 
had  gone,  and  I  met  him  at  the  comer  of  Washington 
Square.  He  told  me  all  about  it.  How  can  you  do  such 
things,  Jack  ?  How  can  you  risk  your  life  in  that  way  ? 
And  then,  not  to  tell  me !  It  wasn't  kind.  You  seem  to 
think  I  don't  care.  I  wish  you  wouldn't !  I'm  sure  I 
turned  perfectly  green  when  Mr.  Miner  told  me — he 
must  have  thought  it  very  extraordinary.  You  might  at 
least  have  given  me  warning." 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  said  BaUtoiL    "I  didn't  think  it 
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was  worth  mentioning.  Wasn't  I  all  right  when  I  came 
toseeyonf 

He  looked  at  her  ratiier  anxiously  again — for  another 
reason,  this  time.    But  her  answer  satisfied  him. 

«0h — you  were  'dear' — even  nicer  than  nsuall  But 
don't  do  it  again — I  mean,  such  things.  You  dont 
know  how  frightened  I  was  when  he  told  me.  In  f acf^ 
I'm  rather  ashamed  of  it,  and  ifs  much  better  that  you 
shouldn't  know." 

"  All  right  I "  And  Ealston  smiled  happily.  "  Now/' 
he  continued  after  a  moment's  thought,  <^  I  want  to  ex- 
plain to  you  what  I've  found  out  about  this  idea  of 
yours." 

"Don't  call  it  an  idea,  Jack.  You  promised  that  you 
would  do  it,  you  know." 

"Yes.  I  know  I  did.  But  ifs  absolutely  impossible 
to  have  it  quite  a  secret — theoretically,  at  least." 

"Why?"  She  slackened  her  pace  instinctively,  and 
then,  seeing  tiiat  they  were  just  entering  Fifth  Avenue^ 
walked  on  more  briskly,  turning  down  in  the  direction  of 
the  Square. 

Balston  told  her  in  a  few  words  what  he  had  learned 
from  the  lawyer. 

"You  see,"  he  concluded,  "there's  no  way  out  of  it. 
And,  of  course,  anybody  may  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics  and  look  at  the  records." 

"But  is  anybody  likely  to?"  asked  Katharine.  "Is 
the  Clerk  of  the  Records,  or  whatever  you  call  him,  the 
sort  of  man  who  would  be  likely  to  know  papa,  for  in^ 
stance  ?    Thaf  s  rather  unportant;" 

"No.  I  shouldn't  think  so.  But  everybody  knows 
all  about  yon.  You  might  as  well  be  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  be  a  Lauderdale,  as  far  as  doiiig 
anything  ineognito  is  concerned.'' 
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^^  There's  only  one  President  at  a  time,  and  there  are 
twenty-three  Lauderdales  in  the  Few  York  directory 
besides  ourselves^  and  six  of  them  are  Alexanders/' 

"Are  there?  How  did  you  happen  to  know  that?*' 
asked  Ealston. 

"Grandpapa  looked  them  np  the  other  day.  He's 
always  looking  up  things^  you  know  — when  he's  not 
asleep,  poor  dear ! " 

"  That  certainly  makes  a  difiEerence." 

"  Of  course  it  does,"  said  Katharine.  "  No  doubt  the 
Clerk  of  the  Eecords  has  seen  the  name  constantly. 
Besides,  I  don't  suppose  he  does  the  work  himself.  He 
only  signs  things.  He  probably  looks  at  the  books  once 
a  month,  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"Even  then — he  might  come  across  the  entry.  He 
may  have  heard  my  name,  too — you  see  my  father  was 
rather  a  bigwig  in  the  Navy  —  and  then,  seeing  the  two 
together — " 

"And  what  difference  does  it  make  ?  It  isn't  really  a 
secret  marriage,  you  know,  Jack — at  least,  it's  not  to  be 
a  secret  after  I  tell  uncle  Bobert,  which  will  be  within 
twenty-four  hours,  you  know.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall 
tell  him  that  we  meant  to  tell  everybody,  and  that  it  will 
be  an  eternal  disgrace  to  him  if  he  does  nothing  for 
you." 

"He'll  bear  that  with  equanimity,  dear.  You  won't 
succeed." 

"  Something  will  have  to  be  done  for  us.  When  we're 
married  and  everybody  knows  it,  we  can't  go  on  living  as 
if  we  weren't — indefinitely — it  would  be  too  ridiculous. 
Papa  couldn't  stand  that — he's  rather  afraid  of  ridicule, 
I  believe,  though  he's  not  afraid  of  anything  else.  So,  as 
I  was  saying,  something  will  have  to  be  done." 

^Thafs  a  hopeful  view,"  laughed  Balston.    "But  I 
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like  the  idea  that  it's  not  to  be  a  secret  for  more  thaa 
a  day.    It  makes  it  look  different 

^'But  I  always  told  you  that  was  what  I  meant,  dear— 
I  cooldn^t  do  anything  mean  or  underhand.  Didn't  yoa 
believe  me  ?  '* 

**0t  course — but  somehow  I  didn't  see  it  exactly  as  I 
do  now." 

'^Oh,  Jack — you  have  no  more  sense  than— than  a 
small  yellow  dc^  I '' 

At  which  very  remarkable  simile  Balston  laughed 
again,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  creature  that  had 
suggested  it — a  small  yellowish  cur  sitting  on  the  pave- 
ment, bolt  upright  against  the  railing,  and  looking  across 
the  street,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear  and  making  his  pink 
tongue  shake  with  a  perfectly  unnecessary  panting,  the 
very  picture  of  canine  silliness. 

^<  Yes — that's  the  dog  I  mean,"  said  Katharine.  *^  Look 
at  him — he's  behaving  just  as  you  do^  sometimes.  But 
let's  be  serious.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  Who  is  going  to 
marry  us  ?  " 

"Oh — I'll  find  somebody,"  answered  Balston,  con- 
fidently. "  They  all  say  it's  easy  enoi]^h  to  be  married 
in  New  York,  but  that  if  s  awfully  hard  to  be  divorced." 

''  All  the  better  I "  laughed  Katharine.  «  By  the  bye — 
what  time  is  it?" 

"  Five  minutes  to  eleven,"  answered  Balston,  looking 
at  his  watch. 

**  Dear  me !  And  at  eleven  I'm  due  at  Mr.  Orowdie's  for 
my  portrait  I  shall  be  late.  Gro  and  see  about  finding  a 
elei^fyman  while  I'm  at  the  studio.    It  can't  be  helped." 

Boston  glanced  at  her  in  surprise.  Of  her  sitting  for 
her  portrait  he  had  not  heard  before. 

**  I  must  say,"  he  answered,  "  you  don't  seem  inclined 
to  waste  time  this  morning  — * " 
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"Certainly  not  I  Why  should  we  lose  time?  We're 
lost  a  whole  year  already.  Do  you  think  Fm  the  kind  of 
girl  who  has  to  talk  everything  over  fifty  times  to  make 
up  her  mind  ?  When  you  came,  day  before  yesterday, 
Fd  decided  the  whole  matter.  And  now  I  mean — yes, 
you  may  look  at  me  and  laugh,  Jack  —  I  mean  to  put 
it  through.  I'm  much  more  energetic  than  you  seem 
to  think.  I  believe  you  always  imagined  I  was  a  lazy, 
pokey,  moony  sort  of  girl,  with  too  much  papa  and 
mamma  and  weak  tea  and  buttered  toast  in  her  nature. 
I'm  not,  you  know.  I'm  just  as  energetic  for  a  girl 
as  you  are  for  a  man." 

"Rather  more  so,"  said  Ralston,  watching  her  with 
intense  admiration  of  her  strong  and  beautiful  self,  and 
with  considerable  indifference  to  what  she  was  saying, 
though  her  words  amused  him.  "Please  tell  me  about 
Crowdie  and  the  portrait." 

«Oh-^the  portrait?  Mr.  Crowdie  wants  to  paint  it 
for  Hester.  I'm  going  to  sit  the  first  time  this  morning. 
That's  all.  Here  we  are  at  the  corner.  We  must  cross 
here  to  get  over  to  Lafayette  Place." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Ralston,  as  they  walked  on, "  there's 
only  one  more  point,  and  that's  to  find  a  clergyman.  I 
suppose  you  can't  suggest  anybody,  can  you  ?  " 

"  Hardly !  You  must  manage  that.  I'm  sure  I've  done 
quite  enough  already." 

They  discussed  tiie  question  as  they  walked,  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion.  Ralston  determined  to  spend 
the  day  in  looking  for  a  proper  person.  He  could  easily 
withhold  his  name  in  every  case,  until  he  had  made 
the  arrangements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  hard 
to  find  a  clergyman  under  the  circumstances,  since  no 
clergyman  can  properly  refuse  to  marry  a  respectable 
oouple  against  whom  he  knows  nothing.    The  matter 
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«f  subsequent  secrecy  becomes  for  Um  more  a  question 
of  taste  than  of  conscience. 

They  reached  the  door  of  the  Orowdie  house,  and 
Katharine  turned  at  the  foot  of  the  white  stone  steps 
to  say  good-bye. 

^^  Say  you're  glad.  Jack  dear ! "  she  said  suddenly,  as 
she  put  out  her  hand,  and  their  eyes  met* 

^^Glad!  Of  course  Fm  glad — no,  I  really  am  glad 
now,  though  I  wasn't  at  first.  It  looks  different — it 
looks  all  right  to-day." 

^'  You  don't  look  just  as  I  expected  you  would,  though," 
said  Katharine,  doubtfully.  '^And  yet  it  seems  to  me 
you  ought — "    She  stopped. 

"Katharine — dear — you  can't  expect  me  to  be  as 
enthusiastically  happy  as  though  it  really  meant  being 
married  to  you — can  you  ?  " 

"But  it  does  mean  it.  What  else  should  it  mean,  or 
could  it  mean?  Why  isn't  it  just  the  same  as  though 
we  had  a  big  wedding  ?  " 

"  Because  things  won't  turn  out  as  you  think  they  will," 
answered  Balston.  "At  least,  not  soon — uncle  Bobert 
won't  do  anything,  you  know.  One  can't  take  fate  and 
destiny  and  fortune  and  shuflie  them  about  as  though 
ihey  were  cards." 

"One  can.  Jack !  That's  just  it.  Everybody  has  one 
chance  of  being  happy.  We've  got  ours  now,  and  we'll 
take  it" 

"  We'll  take  it  anyhow,  whether  it's  really  a  chance  or 
not    (Jood-bye — dear — dear — " 

He  pressed  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  his  voice  was 
tender  and  rang  true,  but  it  had  not  that  quaver  of  emo- 
tion in  it  which  had  so  touched  Katharine  on  that  one 
evening,  and  which  she  longed  to  hear  again ;  and  Balston 
missed  the  wave  of  what  had  seemed  like  deep  feeling,  and 
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wished  it  would  come  back.  His  neires  were  perf eetly 
steady  now,  though  he  had  been  late  at  his  dub  on  the 
pievioos  eyeningy  and  had  not  slept  nrnch. 

**  Fli  write  yoa  a  note  this  afternoon/'  he  said,  ''as  soon 
as  IVe  arranged  with  the  clergyman.  If  it  has  to  be 
▼ery  early^  yoa  must  find  some  excuse  for  going  out  of 
the  house.  Of  course,  I'll  manage  it  as  oonyeniently  as 
I  can  for  you." 

''Oh,  there'll  be  no  trouble  about  my  going  out,"  an- 
swered Katharine.  "Nobody  ever  asks  me  where  I'm 
going  in  the  morning.  You'll  let  me  have  the  note  as 
soon  as  you  can,  w(m't  you  ?  " 

"Of  course.  Before  dinner,  at  all  events.  Oood-bye 
again,  dear." 

"  6ood4>y e — until  to-morrow." 

She  added  the  last  two  words  very  softly.  Then  she 
nodded  affectionately  and  went  up  the  steps.  As  she 
turned,  after  ringing  the  bell,  she  saw  him  walking  away. 
Then  he  also  turned,  instinctively,  and  waved  his  hat 
once,  and  smiled,  and  was  gone.  Fletcher  op^ied  the 
door,  and  Katharine  went  in. 

"How  is  Mr.  Crowdie  to-day — is  he  painting?"  she 
asked  of  the  servant 

"Yes,  Miss  Katharine,  Mr.  Crowdie's  very  well,  and 
he  left  word  that  he  expected  you  at  eleven,  Miss." 

"  Yes,  I  know— I'm  late." 

And  she  hurried  up  the  stairs,  for  she  had  often  been 
to  the  studio  with  Hester  and  with  Crowdie  him|ielf,  to 
see  his  pictures,  and  knew  her  way.  But  she  knocked 
discreetly  at  the  door  when  she  had  reached  tibe  upper 
story  of  the  house. 

"Come  in.  Miss  Lauderdale,"  said  Crowdie'i^  silvery 
yuoe,  and  she  heard  his  step  on  the  polished  floor  as  ht 
left  his  work  and  came  forward  to  meet  her. 
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It  seemed  to  her  that  his  face  was  paler  and  his  mouth 
redder  than  eTer,  and  the  touch  of  his  soft  white  hand  was 
exceedingly  unpleasant  to  her,  even  through  her  glove. 

He  had  placed  a  big  chair  ready  for  her,  and  she  sat 
down  as  she  was,  with  her  hat  and  veil  on,  and  looked 
about.  Growdie  pushed  away  the  easel  at  which  he  had 
been  working.  It  ran  almost  noiselessly  over  the  waxed 
oak,  and  he  turned  it  with  the  face  of  the  picture  to  the 
wall  in  a  comer  at  some  distance. 

The  studio  was,  as  has  been  saicl,  a  very  large  room, 
occupying  ahnost  the  whole  upper  story  of  the  house, 
which  was  deeper  than  ordinary  houses,  though  not  very 
broa4  on  the  front.  The  studio  was,  therefore,  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  its  width,  and  looked  even  larger  than  it 
was  from  having  no  windows  below,  and  only  one  door. 
There  was,  indcjed,  a  much  larger  exit,  by  which  Crowdie 
had  his  pictures  taken  out,  by  an  exterior  stair  to  the 
yard,  but  it  was  hidden  by  a  heavy  curtain  on  one  side  of 
the  enormous  fireplace.  There  were  great  windows,  hig^ 
up,  on  the  north  side,  which  must  have  opened  above  the 
roof«of  the  neighbouring  house,  and  which  were  managed 
fay  cords  and  weights,  and  could  be  shaded  by  rolling 
shades  of  various  tints  from  white  to  dark  grey.  Over 
it  was  a  huge  skylight,  also  furnished  with  contrivances 
for  modifying  the  light  or  shutting  it  out  altogether. 

So  far,  the  description  might  answer  for  the  interior 
of  a  photographer's  establishment,  but  none  of  the  points 
enumerated  struck  Katharine  as  she  sat  in  her  big  chair 
waiting  to  be  told  what  to  do. 

The  first  impression  was  that  of  a  magnificent  blend- 
ing of  perfectly  harmonious  colours.  There  was  an  inde- 
scribable confusion  of  soft  and  beautiful  stuffs  of  every 
sort,  from  carpets  to  Indian  shawls  and  Persian  embroid- 
The  wallSi  the  chairs  and  the  divans  were  cor- 
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•red  with  them,  and  even  the  door  which  gave  aooees  to 
the  stairs  was  draped  and  made  to  look  unlike  a  door^  so 
that  when  it  was  shut  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  out. 
The  dirans  were  of  the  Eastern  kind— *great  platformSy 
as  it  were^  on  which  were  laid  broad  mattresses,  then 
stnfiEiSy  and  then  endless  heaps  of  cushions^  piled  up 
inegolarly  and  lying  about  in  all  directions.  Only  the 
polished  floor  was  almost  entirely  bare  —  the  rest  was 
a  mass  of  richness.  Bnt  that  was  alL  There  were  no 
arms,  such  as  many  artists  collect  in  their  stadios,  no 
objects  of  metal,  save  the  great  dnll  bronze  fir^ogs  with 
Bons^  heads,  no  plants,  no  flowers,  and^  excepting  three 
easels  with  canvases  on  them,  there  was  nothing  to  sug- 
gest the  occupation  of  Walter  Orowdie — nor  any  occupa- 
tion at  alL  Eren  the  little  Japanese  censer  in  which 
Hester  said  that  he  burned  strange  perfumes  was  hidden 
out  of  sight  when  not  in  use.  There  was  not  so  much  as 
a  sketch  or  a  drawing  or  a  bit  of  modelled  clay  to  be 
seen.  There  was  not  eyen  a  table  with  paints  and- 
brushes.  Such  things  were  concealed  in  a  sort  of  small 
closet  built  out  upon  the  yard,  on  the  opposite  side  fnmi 
the  outer  staircase,  and  hidden  by  curtains. 

The  total  absence  of  anything  except  the  soft  materiala 
with  which  eyerything  was  covered,  produced  rather  a 
strange  effect,  and  for  some  mysterious  reason  it  was  not 
a  pleasant  one.  Crowdie's  face  was  paler  and  his  lips 
were  redder  than  seemed  quite  natural;  his  womanish 
eyes  were  too  beautiful  and  their  glance  was  a  caress  — 
as  warm  velvet  feels  to  the  hand. 

^Won't  you  let  me  help  you  to  take  off  your  veil  ?'' 
he  said,  ooming  close  to  Katharine. 

^Thank  yon — I  can  do  it  myself/'  she  answered,  with 
nnnecessavy  coldness. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Cbowdis  stepped  backward  from  her,  as  she  laid  her 
hat  and  veil  upon  her  knee.  He  slowly  twisted  a  bit 
of  crayon  between  his  fingers,  as  though  to  help  his 
thoughts,  and  he  looked  at  her  critically. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  paint  me  ?  "  she  asked,  regret- 
ting that  she  had  spoken  so  very  coldly  a  moment  earlier. 

^*  Thafs  one  of  those  delightful  questions  that  sitters 
always  ask,"  answered  the  artist,  smiling  a  little.  '^ThaVs 
precisely  what  I'm  asking  myself — how  in  the  world 
am  I  going  to  paint  you  ?  " 

<fOh — that isn^t  what  I  meant!  I  meant — full  face 
or  side  face,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  yes, — of  course.  I  was  only  laughing  at  myself. 
Tou  have  no  idea  what  an  extraordinary  change  taking 
ofiE  your  hat  makes,  Miss  Lauderdale.  It  would  be 
awfully  rude  to  talk  to  a  lady  about  her  face  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  In  detail,  I  mean.  But  you 
must  forgive  me,  because  it's  my  profession." 

He  moved  about  with  sudden  steps,  stopping  and 
gazing  at  her  each  time  that  he  obtained  a  new  point  of 
view. 

<<  How  does  my  hat  make  such  a  difference  ?  "  asked 
Katharine.    "  What  sort  of  difference  ?  " 

"It  changes  your  whole  expression.  It's  quite  right 
that  it  should.  When  you  have  it  on,  one  only  sees  the 
face — the  head  from  the  eyes  downwards  —  tiiat  means 
the  human  being  from  tiie  perceptions  downwards. 
When  you  take  your  hat  off,  I  see  you  from  the  intelli- 
gence upwards." 

"That  would  be  true  of  any  one." 

^Ho  doubt.     But  the  intelligence  preponderates  in 
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your  case^  wliicli  is  what  makes  the  contrast  sq 
strong.'* 

^'I  didn't  know  I  was  as  intelligent  as  all  that!'' 
Katharine  langhed  a  little  at  what  she  took  for  a  pieoe 
of  rather  gross  flattery. 

"No/'  answered  Crowdie,  thoughtfully.  "That  is 
your  peculiar  charm.  Do  you  mind  the  light  in  your 
eyes?    Just  to  try  the  effect?    So?    Does  that  tire  you  ?  " 

He  had  changed  the  arrangement  of  some  of  the  shades 
so  as  to  throw  a  strong  glare  in  her  face.  She  looked  up 
and  the  white  light  gleamed  like  fire  in  her  grey  eyes. 

"Icouldnt  stand  it  long,"  she  said.  "Is  it  neces- 
sary?" 

"Oh,  no.  Kothing  is  necessary.  I'll  try  it  another 
way.    So."    He  moved  the  shades  again. 

"What  a  funny  speech ! "  exclaimed  Katharine.  "  To 
say  that  nothing  is  necessary  —  " 

"  If  s  a  very  true  speech.  Nothing  is  the  same  as  Pure 
Being  in  some  philosophies,  and  Pure  Being  is  the  only 
condition  which  is  really  absolutely  necessary.  Now, 
would  you  mind  letting  me  see  you  in  perfect  profile? 
I'm  sorry  to  bother  you,  but  if  s  only  at  first.  When 
we've  made  up  our  minds — if  you'd  just  turn  your  head 
towards  the  fireplace,  a  little  more — a  shade  more,  please 
-^  that's  it  — one  moment  so — " 

He  stood  quite  still,  gazing  at  her  side  face  as  tiiough 
trying  to  fix  it  in  his  memory  in  order  to  compare  it  with 
otier  aspects. 

"I  want  to  paint  you  every  way  at  once,"  he  said. 
•  May  I  ask — what  do  you  think,  yourself,  is  the  best  view 
of  your  face  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,'^  answered  Katharine,  with  a 
little  laugh.  "  What  does  Hester  think  ?  As  if  s  to  be 
for  her,  we  might  consult  her." 
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*<Bat  she  do^n't  know  ifs  for  her — she  thinks  it^s 
for  yon," 

'^  We  might  ask  her  all  the  same,  and  take  her  adviee. 
Isn't  she  at  home  ?  " 

''No/'  answered  Growdie,  after  a  moment^s  hesitation. 
^I  think  she's  gone  ont  shopping." 

Katharine  was  not  naturally  suspicions,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  way  Crowdie  hesitated  about  the  appar- 
ently insignificant  answer  which  struck  her  as  odd.  She 
had  made  the  suggestion  because  his  mere  presence  was 
so  absurdly  irritating  to  her  that  she  longed  for  Hester's 
company  as  an  aUeviation.  But  it  was  evident  that 
Crowdie  did  not  want  his  wife  at  that  moment.  He 
wanted  to  be  alone  witii  Katharine. 

''  You  might  send  and  find  out/'  said  the  young  girl, 
mercilessly. 

"  I'm  pretty  sure  she's  gone  out,"  Crowdie  replied,  moy- 
ing  up  an  easel  upon  which  was  set  a  large  piece  of  grey 
pasteboard.  ''  Even  if  she  is  in,  she  always  has  things  to 
do  at  this  time." 

He  looked  steadily  at  Katharine's  face  and  then  made 
a  quick  stroke  on  the  pasteboard,  then  looked  again  and 
then  made  another  stroke. 

«  What  have  you  decided  ?  "  she  enquired. 

''Just  as  you  are  now,  with  your  head  a  little  on  one 
side  and  that  clear  look  in  your  eyes — no  —  you  were 
looking  straight  at  me,  but  not  in  full  face.  Think  of 
what  you  were  thinking  about  just  when  you  looked." 

Katharine  smiled.  The  thought  had  not  been  flatter- 
ing  to  him.  But  she  did  as  he  asked  and  met  his  eyes 
every  time  he  glanced  at  her.  He  worked  rapidly,  with 
quick,  sure  strokes,  using  a  bit  of  brown  chalk.  Then  he 
took  a  long,  new,  black  lead  pencil,  with  a  very  fine 
poin^  frcNn  tiie  breast-pocket  of  his  jacket^  and  very  care- 
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fully  made  a  few  marks  with  it.  Instead  of  putting  it 
back  when  he  used  the  bit  of  pastel  again,  he  held  th0 
pencil  in  his  teeth.  It  was  long  and  stuck  out  on  each 
side  of  his  bright  red  lips.  Oddly  enough,  Katharine 
thought  it  made  him  look  like  a  cat  with  black  whisk- 
ers, and  the  straight  black  line  forced  his  mouth  into  a 
wide  grin.  She  even  fancied  that  to  increase  the  resem- 
blance his  eyes  looked  green  when  he  gazed  at  her 
intently,  and  that  the  pupils  were  not  quite  round,  but 
were  turning  into  upright  slits.  She  looked  away  for 
a  moment  and  almost  smiled.  His  legs  were  a  little 
in-kneed,  as  those  of  a  cat  look  when  she  stands  up  to 
reach  after  anything.  There  was  something  feline  even 
in  his  little  feet,  which  were  short  with  a  very  high 
instep,  and  he  wore  low  shoes  of  dark  russet  leather. 

"  There  is  a  smile  in  your  eyes,  but  not  in  your  face," 
said  Crowdie,  taking  the  pencil  from  between  his  teeth. 
**  1  suppose  it's  rude  to  ask  you  what  you  are  thinking 
about?" 

''Not  at  all,"  answered  Katharine.  ''I  was  thinking 
how  funny  you  looked  with  that  pencil  in  your  mouth." 

'<  Oh ! "  Crowdie  laughed  carelessly  and  went  on  with 
his  work. 

Katharine  noticed  that  when  he  next  wished  to  dispose 
of  the  pencil  he  put  it  into  his  pocket.  As  he  had  chosen 
a  position  in  which  she  must  look  directly  at  him,  she 
could  not  help  observing  all  his  movements,  while  her 
thoughts  went  back  to  her  own  interests  and  to  Balston. 
It  was  much  more  pleasant  to  think  of  John  than  of 
Crowdie. 

'Tm  discouraged  already,"  said  Crowdie,  suddenly, 
after  a  long  silence,  during  which  he  had  worked  rapidly. 
**  But  it's  only  a  first  attempt  at  a  sketch.  I  want  a  lot 
of  them  before  I  begin  to  paint  Should  you  like  to  reft 
aUttle?" 
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Kattiaxiiie  rose  and  came  forward  to  see  what  lie  had 
been  doing.  She  felt  at  onoe  a  little  touch  of  disappoint- 
ment and  annoyance,  which  showed  that  she  was  not 
altogether  deficient  in  vanity^  though  of  a  pardonable 
mxttf  considering  what  she  saw.  To  her  nnpractised  eye 
the  sketch  presented  a  few  brown  smudges,  through 
which  a  thin  pencil-line  ran  here  and  there. 

''You  don't  see  any  resemblance  to  yourself,  I  sup- 
pose/' said  Crowdie,  with  some  am\isement 

<<  Frankly — I  hope  Pm  better  looking  than  that,'' 
laughed  Katharine. 

''Tou  are.  Sometimes  you're  divinely  beautiful.'' 
His  voice  grew  exquisitely  caressing. 

Katharine  was  not  pleased. 

''I  didn't  ask  for  impossible  compliments,"  she  said 
coolly. 

''Now  look,"  answered  Crowdie,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  little  rebuke,  and  touching  the  smudge  with  his 
fingers.  **  You  mustn't  look  too  close,  you  know.  You 
must  try  and  get  the  effect — not  what  you  see,  but  what 
I  see." 

Without  lacing  at  her  face  he  quickly  touched  the 
sketch  at  many  points  with  his  thumb,  with  his  finger, 
with  his  bit  of  crayon,  with  his  needle-pointed  lead  pen- 
cil.   Katharine  watched  him  intently. 

"  Shut  your  eyes  a  little,  so  as  not  to  see  the  details 
too  distinctly,"  he  said,  still  working. 

The  face  began  to  stand  out  There  was  very  little  in 
the  sketch,  but  there  was  the  beginning  of  the  expression. 

^'I  begin  to  see  something,"  said  Katharine,  with 
increasing  interest 

«Yes— lookl" 

Ho  glanoed  at  her  for  a  moment    Then,  holding  the 
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long  pencil  almost  by  the  end  and  standing  wdl  back 
from  the  pasteboard,  he  drew  a  single  line— the  outline 
of  the  part  of  the  face  and  head  farthest  from  the  eye, 
as  it  were.  It  -^as  so  masterly,  so  simple,  so  faultless^ 
and  yet  so  striking  in  its  effect,  that  Katharine  held  her 
breath  while  the  point  moved,  and  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion when  it  stopped. 

"  You  are  a  great  artist ! " 

Crowdie  smiled. 

<<  I  didn't  ask  for  impossible  compliments,''  he  said| 
repeating  her  own  words  and  imitating  her  tone,  as  he 
stepped  back  from  the  easel  and  looked  at  what  he  had 
done.  <^  She's  not  so  bad-looking,  is  she  ?"  He  fumbled 
in  his  pocket  and  found  two  or  three  bits  of  coloured 
pastels  and  rubbed  a  little  of  each  upon  the  pasteboard 
with  his  fingers.  "  More  life-like,  now.  How  do  you 
like  that?" 

"It's  wonderful!" 

"Wonderfully  like?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  mean  that  it's  a  wonderful  per* 
formance.    It's  not  for  me  to  judge  of  the  likeness." 

"  Isn't  it  ?  In  spite  of  proverbs,  we're  the  only  good 
judges  of  ourselves  —  outwardly  or  inwardly.  Will  you 
sit  down  again,  if  you  are  rested  ?  Do  you  know,  I'm 
almost  inclined  to  dab  a  little  paint  on  the  thing — ifs 
a  lucky  hit  —  or  else  you're  a  very  easy  subject,  which 
I  don't  believe." 

"  And  yet  you  were  so  discouraged  a  moment  ago." 

"That's  always  my  way.  I  don't  know  about  other 
artists,  of  course.  It's  only  amateurs  that  tell  each  other 
their  sensations  about  their  daubs.  We  don't  But  Fm 
always  in  a  fit  just  before  I'm  goings  to  succeed." 

Katharine  said  nothing  as  she  went  back  to  her  seat^ 
but  the  expression  he  had  just  used  chilled  her  suddenly. 
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She  had  receired  a  vvnA  impression  from  the  aeootmt 
Heater  had  given  her  of  his  recent  attack,  and  she  had 
nnoonscioasly  associated  the  idea  of  a  fit  with  his  ail- 
ment   Then  she  was  amused  at  her  own  folly. 

Growdie  looked  at  her  keenly,  then  at  his  drawing,  and 
tiien  seemed  to  contemplate  a  particular  point  at  the  top 
of  her  head.  She  was  not  watching  him,  as  she  knew 
that  he  was  not  yet  working  again.  There  was  an  odd 
look  in  his  beautifal  eyes  which  would  not  have  pleased 
her,  had  she  seen  it  He  left  the  easel  again  and  came 
towards  her. 

^' Would  you  mind  letting  me  arrange  your  hair  a 
little  ?  "  he  asked,  stopping  beside  her. 

Katharine  instinctiyely  raised  one  hand  to  her  head^ 
and  it  unexpectedly  met  his  fingers,  which  were  already 
about  to  touch  her  hair.  The  sensation  was  so  inexpres- 
sively disagreeable  to  her  that  she  started^  lowering  her 
head  as  though  to  avoid  him,  and  speaking  sharply. 

"  Don't  I  '*  she  cried.    "  I  can  do  it  myself." 

'^I  beg  your  pardon,'^  said  Crowdie,  drawing  back. 
**Ii?B  the  merest  trifie  —  but  I  don't  see  how  you  can  do 
it  yourself.  I  didn't  know  you  were  so  nervous,  or  I 
would  have  explained.  Won't  you  let  me  take  the  end 
of  my  pencil  and  just  lift  your  hair  a  little  ?  It  makes 
such  a  difference  in  the  outline." 

It  struck  Katharine  that  she  was  behaving  veiy  fool- 
ishly, and  she  sat  up  straight  in  her  chair. 

*' Of  course,"  she  said,  quite  naturally.  "Do  it  in  any 
way  you  like.  I've  a  horror  of  being  touched  unex- 
pectedly, thafs  all.    I  suppose  I  really  am  nervous." 

Which  was  not  at  all  true  in  general,  though  as  regajds 
CSiowdie  it  was  not  half  the  truth. 
.    ''Thank  yon,"  he  answered,  proceeding  to  move  her 
hair,  touehing  it  very  delicately  with  his  pointed  white 
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fingers.  ^'It  was  stupid  of  me,  but  most  people  don't 
mind.  There — ^if  you  only  knew  what  a  difference  it 
makes.  Just  a  little  bit  more,  if  you'll  let  me — on  the 
other  side.  Now  let  me  look  at  you,  please — ^yes — 
that's  just  it." 

Katharine  suffered  intensely  during  those  few  mp- 
ments.  Something  within  her,  of  which  she  had  never 
been  conscious  before,  but  which  was  most  certainly  a 
part  of  herself,  seemed  to  rise  up  in  fury,  outraged  and 
insulted,  against  something  in  the  man  i>eside  her, 
which  filled  her  with  a  vague  terror  and  a  positive  dis- 
gust. While  his  soft  and  womanish  fingers  touched  her 
hair,  she  clasped  her  hands  together  till  they  hurt,  and 
repeated  to  herself  with  set  lips  that  she  was  foolish  and 
nervous  and  unstrung.  She  could  not  help  the  sigh  of 
relief  which  escaped  her  lips  when  he  had  finished  and 
went  back  to  his  easel.  Perhaps  he  noticed  it.  At  all 
events  he  became  intent  on  his  work  and  said  nothing 
for  fully  five  minutes. 

During  that  time  she  looked  at  him  and  tried  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  her  unaccountable  sensations.  She 
thought  of  what  her  mother  had  said — ^that  Crowdie 
was  like  a  poisonous  flower.  He  was  so  white  and  red 
and  soft,  and  the  place  was  so  still  and  warm,  with  its 
masses  of  rich  drai)ery  that  shut  off  every  sound  of  life 
from  without.  And  she  thought  of  what  Miner  had  said 
' — oddly  enough,  in  exactly  the  same  strain,  that  he  was 
like  some  strange  tropical  fruit — gone  bad  at  the  core. 
Fruit  or  flower,  or  both,  she  thought.  Either  was  apt 
enough. 

The  air  was  perfectly  pure.  It  was  only  warm  and 
still.  Possibly  there  was  the  slightest  smell  of  turpen- 
tine,  which  is  a  clean  smell  and  a  wholesome  one.  What- 
ever the  perfumes  might  be  which  he  occasionally  burned, 
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they  left  no  trace  behind.  And  yet  Katharine  fancied 
they  were  there — ^unholy,  sweet,  heavy,  disquieting, 
offending  that  something  which  in  the  young  girl  had 
never  been  offended  before.  The  stillness  seemed  too 
warm — ^the  warmth  too  still — ^his  face  too  white — ^his 
mouth  was  as  scarlet  and  as  heavy  as  the  blossom  of  the 
bright  red  calla  lily.  There  was  something  repulsively 
fascinating  about  it,  as  there  is  in  a  wound. 

* '  You  're  getting  tired, ' '  he  said  at  last.  *  *  I  'm  not  sur- 
prised.   It  must  be  much  harder  to  sit  than  to  paint. " 

**How  did  you  know  I  was  tired! '*  asked  Katha- 
rine, moving  from  her  position,  and  looking  at  a  piece 
of  Persian  embroidery  on  the  opposite  wall. 

*'Your  expression  had  changed  when  I  spoke,"  he 
said.  **But  it's  not  at  all  necessary  to  sit  absolutely 
motionless  as  though  you  were  being  photographed. 
It's  better  to  talk.  The  expression  is  like — "  He 
stopped. 

''Like  what?"  she  asked,  curious  to  hear  a  definition 
of  what  is  said  too  often  to  be  undefinable. 

**Well — I  don't  know.  Language  isn't  my  strong 
I)oint,  if  I  have  any  strong  point  at  all." 

''That's  an  affectation,  at  all  events !"  laughed  Katha- 
rine, becoming  herself  again  when  not  obliged  to  look 
at  him  fixedly. 

"Is  itf  Well — ^affectation  is  a  good  word.  Expres- 
sion is  not  expression  when  it's  an  affected  expression. 
It's  the  tone  of  voice  of  the  picture.  That  sounds  wild, 
|>ut  it  means  something.  A  speech  in  print  hasn't  the 
expression  it  has  when  it's  well  spoken.  A  photograph 
is  a  speech  in  print.  It's  the  truth  done  by  machinery. 
It's  often  striking  at  first  sight,  but  you  get  tired  of  it, 
because  what's  there  is  all  there — and  what  is  not  there 
isn't  even  suggested,  though  you  know  it  exists." 
'Yes,  I  see,"  said  Katharine,  who  was  interested 
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in  whaAi  he  said,  and  had  momentarily  forgotten  his 
personaliirp'. 

*^  That  shows  how  awfollj  clever  you  are/'  he  answered 
with  a  silvery  litde  lao^  '^  I  know  it's  far  &om  dear. 
There's  a  passage  somewhere  in  one  of  Tolstoi's  novels 
— ^'Peaoe  and  War/  I  think  it  is — about  the  impossi- 
bility of  expressing  all  one  thinks.  It  ought  to  follow 
that  the  more  means  of  expression  a  man  has^  tiie  nearer 
he  should  get  to  expressing  everything  in  hint.  But  it 
doesn't.  There's  a  fallacy  somewhere  in  the  idea.  Most 
things — ideas^  anything  you  choose  to  call  ihem — are 
naturally  expressible  in  a  certain  material — paint,  wood, 
fiddle-stringSy. bronze  and  all  that.  Come  and  look  ak 
yourself  now.  You  see  I've  restrained  my  mania  for 
oils  a  few  minutes.    I'm  trying  to  be  conscientious." 

'*  I  wish  you  would  go  on  talking  about  expression,** 
said  Katharine,  rising  and  coming  up  to  the  easel.  ^*It 
seems  very  much  improved,"  she  added  as  she  saw  the 
drawing.     "  How  fast  you  work ! " 

'^  There's  no  such  thing  as  time  when  things  go  right,** 
replied  Growdie.  ^'  Excuse  one  a  moment.  Ill  get  some- 
thing to  paint  with." 

He  disappeared  behind  the  curtain  in  the  corner,  to 
the  out-built  closet  in  which  he  kept  his  colours  and 
brashes,  and  Katharine  was  left  alone.  She  stood  still 
for  a  few  moments  ccmtemplating  the  growing  likeness 
of  herself.  There  was  as  yet  hardly  any  colour  in  the 
sketch,  no  more,  in  &ct,  than  he  had  rubbed  on  whUe 
she  had  watched  him  do  it,  when  she  had  rested  fhe  first 
time.  It  was  not  easy  to  see  what  he  had  done  since^ 
and  yet  the  whole  effect  was  vastly  improved.  As  she 
looked,  the  work  itself,  the  fine  {>eneil-line,  the  smudges 
of  brown  and  the  suggestions  of  colouring  seemed  all  so 
slight  as  to  be  almost  nothing — and  yet  she  felt  that  her 
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axpression  was  there.  She  thought  of  her  mother's  labo- 
rious and  minutely  accurate  drawing,  which  never  reached 
any  such  effect  as  this,  and  she  reaUzed  the  almost  impos- 
sible gulf  which  lies  between  the  artist  and  the  amateur 
wh.o  has  tried  too  late  to  become  one — in  whom  tiie  evi- 
dence of  talent  is  made  unrecognizable  by  an  excess  of  con- 
scientious but  wholly  misapplied  labour.  The  amateur 
who  has  never  studied  at  all  may  sometimes  dash  off  a 
head  with  a  few  lines,  which  would  be  taken  for  the  care- 
less scrawling  of  a  clever  professional.  But  the  amateur 
who,  too  late,  attempts  to  perfect  himself  by  sheer  study 
and  industry  is  almost  certainly  lost  as  an  artist — a  fact 
which  is  commonly  interpreted  to  mean  that  art  itself 
eomes  by  inspiration,  and  that  so-called  genius  needs  no 
school ;  whereas  it  only  means  that  if  we  go  to  school  at 
all  we  must  go  at  the  scholpr's  age  and  get  the  tools  of 
expression,  and  learn  to  handle  them,  before  we  have 
anything  especial  to  express. 

''Still  looking  at  it?"  asked  Growdie,  coming  out  of 
his  sanctum  with  a  large  palette  in  his  left  hand,  and  a 
couple  of  brushes  in  his  right.  ''  Kow  I'm  going  to  begin 
l>y  spoiling  it  all." 

There  were  four  or  five  big,  butter-like  squeezings  of 
different  colours  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  board. 
Crowdie  stuck  one  of  his  brushes  through  Jlie  thumb-hole 
of  the  palette,  and  with  the  other  mixed  what  he  wanted, 
dabbing  it  into  the  paints  and  then  daubing  them  all 
together.    Elatherine  sat  down  once  more. 

''I  thought  painters  always  used  palette-kniveSi,"  she 
said,  watching  him. 

«0h — anything  answers  the  purpose.  I  sometimes 
paint  with  my  fingers — but  it's  awfully  mescy." 

''  I  should  think  so,"  she  laughedi  taking  her  position 
again  as  he  looked  at  her. 
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«Ye8 — ihank  you/'  he  said,  "li  yoa  mfoft  mind 
Axdcuig  at  me  for  a  minute  or  two,  just  at  first.  I  want 
joor  eyes,  please.  After  that  you  can  look  anywbere  yoa 
like.'' 

'^Bo  you  always  paint  the  eyes  first?"  asked  Katha- 
rine, idly,  for  the  sake  of  not  relapsing  into  silence. 

«  Generally — espeoially  if  they're  locking  straight  out 
of  the  picture.  Then  they're  the  principal  thing,  you 
know.  They  are  like  littiie  holes — if  you  look  st€«tdily 
at  them  you  can  see  the  real  person  inside.  Thafs  Hbe 
reason  why  a  portrait  that  looks  at  you,  if  it's  like  at  all, 
is  so  much  more  like  than  one  that  looks  away." 

'^How  naturally  you  explain  things!"  exclaimed  the 
young  girl,  becoming  interested  at  once. 

''  lliings  are  so  natural,"  answered  the  painter.  ^  Erery. 
thing  is  natural    That's  one  of  my  brother-in-law% 


'^  It  sounds  like  a  truism." 

''Everything  that  is  true  sounds  like  a  truism -^and 
is  one.  We  know  ererything  thafs  true,  and  it  all  sounds 
old  because  we  do  know  it  all" 

''What  an  extraordinary  way  of  putting  it — to  say 
that  we  know  ererything!    But  we  don't,  you  know!" 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  do — as  far  as  we  ever  can  know  at  alL 
I  don't  mean  little  peddling  properties  of  petroleum  and 
tricks  with  telephones — what  they  call  science,  you 
know.  I  mean  about  big  things  tiiat  don't  change— 
ideas." 

<'0h — about  ideas.  Tou  mean  right  and  wrong,  and 
the  future  life  and  the  soul,  I  suppose." 

'^Yes.  Thafs  exactly  what  I  mean.  In  a  hundred 
thousand  ages  we  shall  never  get  one  inch  further  tiun 
we  are  now.  A  little  bit  more  to  tiie  right,  please — but 
go  on  looking  at  me  a  m<»nent  longer,  if  you're  not  tiped.*^ 
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''I've  only  just  sat  down  again.  But  what  you  were 
saying — you  meant  to  add  that  we  know  nothing,  and 
that  if  s  all  a  perfectly  boundless  uncertainty." 

''Kot  at  all.  I  think  we  know  some  things  and  shan't 
lose  them,  and  we  don't  know  some  others  and  never 
shall." 

"  What  kind  of  things,  for  instance  ?  "  asked  Katharine. 
^  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  soul,  and  it  is  immortal." 

"Lucretius  says  that  there  is  a  soul,  but  that  it  isn't 
immortal.  There's  something,  anyhow — something  I 
can't  paint.  People  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  soid 
never  tried  to  paint  portraits,  I  believe." 

"  You  certainly  have  most  original  ideas." 

"Havel?  But  isn't  that  true?  I  know  it  is.  There's 
something  in  every  face  that  I  can't  paint — that  the 
greatest  painter  that  ever  lived  can't  paint.  And  it's  not 
on  account  of  the  material,  either.  One  can  get  just  as 
near  to  it  in  black  and  white  as  in  colours, — just  near 
enough  to  suggest  it,  —  and  yet  one  can  see  it.  I  call  it 
the  ghost.  I  don't  know  whether  there  jare  ghosts  or  not, 
but  people  say  they've  seen  them.  They  are  generally 
colourless,  apparently,  and  don't  stay  long.  But  did  you 
ever  notice,  in  all  those  stories,  that  people  always  recog- 
nize the  ghost  instantly  if  it's  that  of  a  person  they've 
known  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Now  I  think  of  it,  that's  true,"  said  Katharine. 

"Well,  that's  why  I  call  the  recognizable  something 
about  the  living  person  his  ghost  It's  what  we  can't 
get.  Now,  anotiier  thing.  If  one  is  told  that  the  best 
portrait  of  some  one  whom  one  knows  is  a  portrait  of 
some  one  else  instead,  one  isn't  much  surprised.  No, 
really  —  I've  tried  it,  just  to  test  the  likeness.  Most 
people  say  they  are  surprised,  but  they're  not.  They  fail 
auto  the  trap  in  a  moment,  and  tell  you  that  they  see  that 
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they  were  mistaken^  but  that  if  s  a  stiong  lesemblanoa 
That  ooolda't  happea  with  a  real  peison.  It  happeoi 
easily  with  a  photograph — muoh  more  easily  than  with 
a  picture.  But  with  a  real  person  ifs  quite  different,  eren 
Aough-  he  may  have  changed  immensely  sinee  you  saw 
him  —  far  beyond  the  difference  between  a  good  portrait 
and  the  sitter,  so  far  as  details  are  concerned.  But  the 
person — you  recognize  him  afc  once.  By  what?  By  that 
something  which  we  can't  catch  in  a  picture.  I  call 
it  the  ghost — We  a  mere  &ncy,  becasuse  people  used  to 
b^eve  that  a  ghost  was  a  visible  soul.'' 

''How  interesting!"  exclaimed  Katharine.  ''And  it 
sounds  true." 

^'A  thing  must  sound  true  to  be  interesting,"  said 
dxowdie.  "Excuse  me  a  moment.  I  want  another 
colour." 

He  dived  into  the  curtained  recess,  and  KaSiarini 
watched  the  disagreeable  undulation  of  his  movements 
as  he  walked.  She  wondered  why  she  was  interested  as 
soon  as  he  talked,  and  repelled  as  soon  as  he  was  silent. 
Much  of  what  he  said  was  more  or  less  paradoxical,  she 
thought,  and  not  altogether  unlike  the  staff  talked  by 
«yni(»l  young  men  who  pick  up  starring  jdirases  out  of 
books,  and  <AaBge  the  subject  when  they  are  asked  to 
explain  what  they  mean.  But  there  was  something  more 
in  what  he  said,  and  there  was  the  way  of  saying  it,  and 
there  was  the  weight  a  man's  sayings  carry  when  he  is  a 
real  master  of  one  thing,  no  matter  how  remote  from  the 
subject  of  which  he  is  speaking.  Crowdie  came  back 
almost  immediately  with  his  paint. 

"  Your  eyes  are  the  colour  of  blue  fox,"  he  remarked, 
dabbing  on  1^  palette  with  his  brush. 

"Are  they?  They're  a  grey  of  some  sort,  I  believib 
But  you  were  talking  about  the  sooL'' 
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•'  Yes,  I  know  I  was ;  but  Fm  glad  Pve  done  wifli  it 
I  told  joa  that  language  wasnt  my  strong  poinf 

'*  Yes — but  you  may  be  able  to  say  lots  of  interesting 
things,  besides  painting  well." 

^Kot  compared  with  people  who  are  good  at  talking. 
Fve  often  been  struck  by  that." 

He  stopped  speaking,  and  made  one  or  two  very  careful 
stocokes,  concentrating  his  whole  attention  for  the  moment 

^  Struck  by  what  ?  "  asked  Katharine. 

^  By  the  enormous  amount  some  men  know  as  compared 
with  what  thqr  can  do.  I  belieye  thafs  what  I  meant 
to  say.  It  wasn't  particularly  worth  saying,  after  all. 
There  —  that's  better!  Just  one  moment  more,  please. 
I  know  I'm  tiring  you  to  death,  but  I'm  so  interested — " 

Agaui  he  executed  a  very  fine  detail. 

«  There  1 "  he  exclaimed.  «  Now  we  can  talk.  Dont 
you  want  to  move  about  a  little  ?  I  don't  ask  you  to  look 
at  the  thing — it's  a  mere  beginning  of  a  sketch— it 
isn't  the  picture,  of  course." 

'^  But  I  want  to  see  it,"  said  Katharine. 

^  Oh,  of  course.  But  you  won't  like  it  so  much  now  as 
you  did  at  first" 

Katharine  saw  at  once  that  he  was  right,  and  that  the 
painting  was  not  in  a  stage  to  bear  examination,  but  she 
looked  at  it,  nevertheless,  with  a  vague  idea  of  learning 
something  about  the  art  by  observing  its  processes. 
Crowdie  stood  at  a  little  distance  behind  her,  his  palette 
and  brushes  still  in  his  hand.  Indeed,  there  was  no 
place  but  the  floor  where  he  could  have  laid  them  down. 
She  knew  that  he  was  there,  and  she  was  certain  that  he 
was  looking  at  her.  The  strange  nervousness  and  sense 
cf  repulsion  came  over  her  at  once,  but  in  her  determi- 
nation not  to  yield  to  anything  which  seemed  so  foolishy 
she  eontinued  to  scrutinize  the  rough  sketch  on  the  eaaeL 

H— Vol.  22— Crawford 
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Crowdie,  on  his  part^  said  noihingy  as  though  foazing  leat 
the  sound  of  his  voice  should  disturb  the  graoefol  lines 
of  her  figure  as  she  stood  there. 

At  last  she  moyed  and  turned  away,  but  not  towards 
him.  Suddenly,  from  feeling  that  he  was  looking  at  her, 
she  felt  that  she  could  not  meet  his  eyes.  She  knew 
just  what  they  would  be  like,  long,  languishing  and 
womanish,  with  their  sweeping  lashes,  and  they  attracted 
her,  though  she  did  not  wish  to  see  them.  She  walked 
a  few  steps  down  the  length  of  the  great  room,  and  she 
was  sure  that  those  eyes  were  following  her.  An  intense 
and  quite  unaccustomed  consciousness  overcame  her, 
though  she  was  never  what  is  called  shy. 

She  was  positively  certain  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  back  of  her  head,  willing  her  to  turn  and  look  at  him; 
but'she  would  not  Then  she  saw  that  she  was  reaching 
the  tad  of  the  room,  and  that,  unless  she  stood  there 
staring  at  the  tapestries  and  embroideries,  she  must  face 
him.  She  felt  the  blood  rush  suddenly  to  her  throat  and 
just  under  her  ears,  and  she  knew  that  she  who  rarely 
blushed  at  all  was  blushing  violently.  She  either  did 
not  know  or  she  forgot  that  a  blush  is  as  beautiful  in 
most  dark  women  as  it  is  unbecoming  and  even  painful 
to  see  in  fair  ones.  She  was  only  conscious  that  she  had 
never,  in  all  her  many  recollections,  felt  so  utterly  fool- 
ish, and  angry  with  herself,  and  disgusted  with  the  light, ' 
as  she  did  at  that  moment  Just  as  she  reached  the 
wall,  she  heard  his  footstep,  and  supposing  that  he  had 
changed  his  position,  she  turned  at  once  with  a  deep 
sense  of  relief. 

Growdie  was  standing  before  his  easel  again,  studying 
what  he  had  done,  as  unconcernedly  as  though  he  had  not 
noticed  her  odd  behaviour. 

^a  feel  flushed,'^  she  said.  <<  It  must  be  very  warm  here.'* 
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*  I«  it  t  ^^  asked  Crowdie.  **  Pll  open  something.  But 
if  youVe  had  enough  of  it  for  the  first  day,  I  can  leaye  it 
as  it  is  till  the  next  sitijig.    Can  you  come  to-morrow?^ 

"  Yes.  That  is  —  no  —  I  may  have  an  engagement 
fflie  landed  nervously  as  she  thought  of  it 

"The  afternoon  will  do  quite  as  well,  if  you  prefer  it 
Any  time  before  thiee  o^clock.  The  light  is  bad  after 
that'' 

"I  think  the  day  after  to-morrow  would  be  better^  if 
you  don't  mind.    At  the  same  hour,  if  you  like." 

"By  all  means.  And  thank  you,  for  sitting  so  pa- 
tiently. Ifs  not  eveiy  one  who  does.  I  suppose  I 
mustn't  offer  to  help  you  with  your  hat" 

"  Thanks,  I  can  easily  manage  it,"  answered  Katharine^ 
careful,  however,  to  speak  in  her  ordinary  tone  of  voice. 
^'H  you  had  a  looldng-glass  anywhere — "  She  looked 
about  for  one. 

"  There's  one  in  my  paint  room,  if  you  don't  mind." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  curtain  behind  which  he  had 
disappeared  in  search  of  his  colours,  and  held  it  up. 
There  was  an  open  door  into  the  little  room  —  which  was 
larger  than  Katharine  had  expected  —  and  a  dressing-table 
and  mirror  stood  in  the  large  bow-window  that  was  built 
out  over  the  yard.  Orowdie  stood  holding  the  curtain 
back  while  she  tied  her  veil  and  ran  the  long  pin  through 
her  hat  It  did  not  take  more  than  a  minute,  and  she 
passed  out  again. 

"  Thaf  s  a  beautiful  arrangement,"  she  said.  "  A  look* 
ing-glass  would  spoil  the  studio." 

"Tes,"  he  answered,  as  he  walked  towards  the  door  by 
her  side.  "  Tou  see  there  isn't  an  object  but  stuffis  and 
cushions  in  the  place,  andachairfor  you — and  my  easels 
— all  colour.  I  want  nothing  that  has  shape  exoept 
what  is  humaiii  and  I  like  that  as  perfect  as  possiUe.'' 
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*'  Give  my  love  to  llester/'  said  Katharinei  as  she  went 
out    ^' Ohy  don't  come  down;  I  know  the  way.'' 

He  followed  heVf  of  course^  and  let  her  out  himself.  It 
was  past  twelve  o'clock^  and  she  felt  the  sun  on  her 
shoulders  as  she  turned  to  the  right  up  Lafayette  Plaoe, 
and  she  breathed  the  sparkling  air  with  a  sense  of  wild 
delight  It  was  so  fresh  and  pure,  and  somehow  she  felt 
as  though  she  had  been  in  a  contaminating  atmosphere 
during  the  last  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Alexander  Lauderdale  Junior  was  a  man  of  regular 
wayS;  as  has  been  seen,  and  of  sternly  regular  affections^ 
so  far  as  he  could  be  said  to  have  any  at  all.  Most  pea* 
pie  were  rather  afraid  of  him.  In  the  Trust  Company 
which  occupied  his  attention  he  was  the  executive  member^ 
and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  it  owed  something  of 
its  exceptional  importance  to  his  superior  powers  of 
administration^  his  cast-iron  probity  and  his  cold  energy 
in  enforcing  regulations.  The  headquarters  of  the  Com- 
pany were  in  a  magnificent  granite  building,  on  the  second 
floor  at  the  f  rent,  and  Alexander  Junior  sat  all  day  long 
in  a  spotless  and  speckless  office,  behind  a  highly  polished 
table  and  before  highly  polished  bookcases,  upon  which 
the  light  fell  in  the  daytime  through  the  most  expensive 
and  highly  polished  plate  glass  windows,  and  on  winter 
afternoons  from  glittering  electric  brackets  and  chande- 
liers. He  himself  was  not  less  perfect  and  highly  polished 
in  appearance  than  his  surroundings.  He  was  like  one  of 
those  beautiful  models  of  machinexy  which  work  silently 
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and  aooorately  all  day  long,  apparmtly  for  tiie  mere 
ealisfoctioa  of  feeling  their  own  wheels  and  cranks  go 
rounds  behind  the  show  window  of  the  shop  where  the 
patent  is  owned^  producing  nothing,  indeed,  save  a  keen 
delight  in  the  soul  of  the  admiring  mechanician. 

He  was  perfect  in  his  way.  It  was  enough  to  catch 
one  glimpse  of  him,  as  he  sat  in  his  office,  to  be  snre  that 
the  Trust  Company  could  be  trusted,  that  the  widoVs 
pcHrtion  should  yield  her  the  small  but  regular  interest 
which  comforts  the  afflicted,  and  tiiat  the  properly  of  the 
squealing  and  still  cradle-ridden  orphan  was  silently 
rolling  up,  to  be  a  joy  to  him  when  he  should  be  old 
enough  to  squander  it  The  Trust  Company  was  not  a 
new  institution.  It  had  been  founded  in  the  dark  ages 
of  New  York  history,  by  just  such  men  as  Alexander 
Junior,  and  just  such  men  had  made  it  what  it  now  was. 
Indeed,  the  primeval  Lauderdale,  whom  Charlotte  Slay- 
back  called  Alexander  the  Great,  had  been  connected  witii 
it  before  he  died,  his  Scotch  birth  being  counted  to  him 
for  righteousness,  though  his  speech  was  imputed  to  him 
for  sin.  Neither  of  his  sons  had^  however,  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  nor  his  sons'  sons,  but  his  great-grandson, 
Alexander  the  Safe,  was  predestined  from  his  childhood 
to  be  the  very  man  wanted  by  the  Company,  and  when  he 
was  come  to  years  of  even  greater  discretion  than  he  had 
shown  as  a  small  boy,  which  was  saying  much,  he  was 
formally  installed  behind  the  plate  glass  and  the  very 
shiny  famitnre  of  the  office  he  had  occupied  ever  since. 
With  the  appearance  of  his  name  on  tiie  Company's  re- 
ports the  business  increased,  for  in  tiie  public  mind  all 
Laudardales  were  as  one  man,  and  that  one  man  was  Eobert 
the  Bich,  who  had  never  been  connected  with  any  specula* 
tion,  and  who  was  commonly  said  to  own  half  New  York. 
Acute  persons  will  see  that  there  must  have  been 
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exaggeration  about  the  latter  statement^  but  as  a  mere 
expression  it  did  not  lack  f oroe^  and  pleased  the  popular 
mind  It  mattered  little  that  New  York  should  hare 
enough  halres  to  be  distributed  amongst  a  considerable 
number  of  rery  rich  men^  of  whom  precisely  the  same 
thing  was  said.  Robert  the  Bich  was  a  very  rich 
maUi  and  he  must  hare  his  half  like  his  fellow  ridi 
men. 

Alexander  Junior  had  no  more  claim  upon  his  uncle's 
fortune  than  Mrs.  Balston.  His  fother  was  one  of 
Boberfs  brothers  and  hers  had  been  the  other.  Nor  was 
Bobert  the  Bich  in  any  way  constrained  to  leave  any 
money  to  any  of  his  relations^  nor  to  any  one  in  particu- 
lar in  the  whole  wide  world,  seeing  that  he  had  made  it 
himself 9  and  was  childless  and  answerable  to  no  man  for 
his  acts.  But  it  was  probable  that  he  would  diyide  a 
large  part  of  it  between  his  living  brother,  the  philan- 
thropisty  and  the  daughter  of  his  dead  brother  Balph— 
the  soldier  of  the  family,  who  had  been  killed  at  Ohan- 
cellorsville.  Now  as  it  was  certain  that  the  philanthro- 
pist, for  his  part,  if  he  had  control  of  what  came  to 
him,  would  forthwith  attempt  to  buy  the  Central  Park  as 
an  airing  ground  for  pauper  idiots,  or  do  something 
equally  though  charitably  outrageous,  the  chances  were 
that  Ms  portion — if  he  got  any  —  would  be  placed  in 
trust,  or  that  it  would  be  paid  him  as  income  by  his 
son,  if  the  latter  were  selected  to  manage  the  fortune. 
This  was  what  most  people  expected,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly what  Alexander  Junior  hoped. 

It  was  natural,  too,  and  in  a  measure  just  The  male 
line  of  the  Lauderdales  was  dying  out^  and  Alexander 
Junior  would  be  the  last  of  them,  in  the  natural  succes- 
sion of  mortality,  being  by  far  the  youngest  as  he  was 
by  far  the  strongest    It  would  fas  proper  that  he  should 
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administer  the  estate  until  it  was  finally  divided  amongst 
the  female  heiis  and  their  children. 

He  was  really  and  truly  a  man  of  spotless  probity,  in 
spite  of  the  suspicion  which  almost  inevitably  attaches 
to  people  who  seem  too  perfect  to  be  human.  On 
the  surface  these  perfections  of  his  were  so  hard  that 
they  amounted  to  defects.  It  is  aggressive  virtue  that 
chastises  what  it  loves  —  by  its  mere  existence.  But 
neither  his  probity,  nor  his  exterior  mechanical  superior- 
ity, so  to  say,  was  connected  with  the  mainspring  of  his 
character.  That  lay  much  deeper,  and  he  concealed  it 
with  as  much  skill  as  though  to  reveal  its  existence 
would  have  ruined  him  in  fortune  and  reputation,  though 
it  would  probably  have  affected  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  The  only  members  of  the  family  who  suspected 
the  truth  were  his  daughter  Charlotte  and  Bobert  the 
Bich. 

Charlotte,  who  was  afraid  of  nothing,  not  even  oi 
certain  things  which  she  might  have  done  better  to 
respect,  if  not  to  fear,  said  openly  in  the  family,  and 
even  to  the  face  of  her  father,  that  she  did  not  believe 
he  was  poor.  Thereupon,  Alexander  Junior  usually  ad- 
ministered a  stem  rebuke  in  his  metallic  voice,  whereat 
Charlotte  would  smile  and  change  the  subject,  as  though 
she  did  not  care  to  talk  of  it  just  then,  but  would  return 
to  it  by  and  by.  She  had  magnificent  teeth,  and,  when 
she  chose,  her  smile  could  be  almost  as  terribly  electric 
as  Alexander's  own. 

As  for  Bobert  Lauderdale,  he  had  more  accurate 
knowledge,  but  not  much.  Like  many  eminently  success- 
ful men  he  had  an  imusual  mastery  of  details,  and  an 
unfailing  memory  for  those  which  interested  him.  He 
knew  the  exact  figure  of  his  nephew's  salary  from  the 
Trust  Company,  and  he  was  able  to  calculate  with  tolersr 
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hie  «actaes8y  al8o^  wliat  the  Landerdaled  spent^  wlial 
Mrs.  Lauderdale  earned  and  how  mneh  the  anntud  scus 
fdnsmnst  be.  He  knew  also  that  Alexander  Jnnior^s 
mother,  who  had  thoroaghly  understood  her  husband,  the 
philanthropist,  had  left;  what  she  possessed  to  her  only 
son,  and  only  a  legacy  to  her  husband.  Her  property 
had  been  owned  in  New  England;  the  executor  had 
been  a  peculiarly  taciturn  New  England  lawyer,  and 
Alexander  had  never  said  anything  to  any  one  else  con- 
cerning the  inheritance.  His  mother  had  died  after  he 
had  come  of  age,  but  before  he  had  been  married,  and 
there  were  no  means  whatever  of  ascertaining  what  he 
had  received.  The  philanthropist  and  his  son  had  con> 
tinned  to  live  together,  as  they  still  did ;  but  the  old 
gentleman  had  always  left  household  matters  and  ex* 
penses  in  his  wife's  charge,  and  had  never  in  the  least 
understood,  nor  cared  to  understand,  the  details  of  daily 
life.  He  had  his  two  rooms,  he  had  enough  to  eat  and 
he  spent  nothing  on  himself,  except  for  the  large  quantity 
of  tobacco  he  consumed  and  for  his  very  modest  toilet 
As  for  the  cigars,  Alexander  had  brought  him  down, 
in  the  course  of  ten  years,  by  very  fine  gradations,  from 
the  best  Havanas  which  money  could  buy  to '  old  Virginia 
cheroots,'  at  ten  cents  for  a  package  of  five, — a  luxury 
which  even  the  frugal  inhabitant  of  Calabrian  Mulberry 
Street  would  consider  a  permissible  extravagance  on 
Sundays.  Alexander,  who  did  not  smoke,  saw  that  the 
change  had  not  had  any  ill  effect  upon  his  father's  health, 
and  silently  triumphed.  If  the  old  gentleman's  nerves 
had  shown  signs  of  weakness,  Alexander  had  previously 
determined  to  retire  up  the  scale  of  prices  to  the  extent 
of  one  cent  more  for  each  cigar.  In  the  matter  of 
dress  the  elder  Alexander  pleased  himself,  and  in  so 
doing  pleased  his  son  also,  for  he  generally  forgot  to 
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get  a  new  coat  until  the  old  one  was  dropping  to  pieces, 
and  he  secretly  bought  his  shoes  of  a  little  Itidian  shoe- 
maker in  the  South  Fifth  Ayenue,  as  has  been  already 
noticed;  the  said  shoemaker  being  the  unhappy  fother 
of  one  of  the  philanthropises  most  favourite  and  un- 
promising idiots. 

But  of  old  Mrs.  Lauderdale's  money,  nothing  more 
was  ever  heard,  nor  of  several  thousand  dollars  yearly, 
which,  according  to  old  Bobert's  calculations,  Alexander 
Junior  saved  regularly  out  of  his  salary. 

Yet  the  youngest  of  the  Lauderdale  men  was  always 
poor,  and  his  wife  worked  as  hard  as  she  could  to  earn 
something  for  her  own  little  pleasures  and  luxuries. 
Bobert  the  Bich  had  once  been  present  when  Alexander 
Junior  had  borrowed  five  dollars  of  his  wife.  It  had 
impressed  him,  and  he  had  idly  wondered  whether 
the  money  had  ever  been  returned,  and  whether  Alex- 
ander did  not  manage  in  this  way  to  extract  a  contribu- 
tion from  his  wife's  earnings,  as  a  sort  of  peace-offering 
to  the  gold-gods,  because  she  wasted  what  she  got  by 
such  hard  work,  in  mere  amusement  and  hats,  as  Alex- 
ander cruelly  put  it  But  Bobert,  who  had  a  broader 
soul,  thought  she  was  quite  right,  since,  next  to  true 
love,  those  were  the  things  by  which  a  woman  could 
be  made  most  happy.  It  is  true  that  Bobert  the  Bich 
had  never  been  married.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alex- 
ander Lauderdale  never  returned  the  small  sums  he 
succeeded  in  borrowing  from  his  wife  from  time  to  time. 
But  he  kept  a  rigidly  accurate  account  of  them,  which 
he  showed  her  occasionally,  assuring  her  that  she  ^  might 
draw  on  him '  for  the  money,  and  that  he  credited  her 
with  five  per  cent  interest  so  long  as  it  was  'in  his 
hands '  —  which  were  of  iron,  as  she  knew  —  and 
further,  that  it  would  be  to  her  advantage  to  invest 
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all  the  money  she  earned  in  the  same  way  ^  wi&  hioL 
A  hundred  dollan^  he  saidi  iroold  doable  itself  in 
fourteen  yean,  and  in  time  it  would  become  a  thousand, 
wUeh  woold  be  'a  niee  little  sum  for  her.'  He  had 
a  Bet  of  exporessioDB  whioh  he  nsed  in  speaking  of  money, 
wherewith  he  irritated  her  exceedingly.  More  than 
onoe  she  asked  him  to  give  her  a  trifle  out  of  what  she 
had  lent  him,  when  she  was  in  a  hnny,  or  really 
had  nothing.  Bnt  he  invariably  answered  that  he  had 
nothing  about  him,  as  he  always  paid  everything  by 
cheque, — which  was  true, — and  never  spent  but  ten 
cents  daily  for  his  fare  in  the  elevated  road  to  and  from 
his  office.  He  lunched  somewhere,  she  supposed,  during 
the  day,  and  would  need  money  for  that;  but  in  this 
ahe  was  mistaken,^  for  his  strcmg  constitution  needed 
but  two  meals  daily,  breakfast  at  eight  and  dinner  at 
half-past  seven.  At  one  o'clock  he  drank  a  glass  of 
water  in  his  office,  and  in  fine  weather  took  a  turn 
in  Broad  Street  or  Broadway.  He  sometimes,  if  hard 
pressed  by  her,  said  that  he  would  include  what  she 
wanted  in  the  next  cheque  he  drew  for  household 
expenses — and  he  examined  the  accounts  himself  every 
Saturday  afternoon — but  he  always  managed  to  be  alone 
when  he  did  this,  and  invariably  forgot  to  make  any 
allowance  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  just  debts. 

Bobert  Lauderdale  knew,  therefore,  that  there  must 
be  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  somewhere,  the  property . 
of  Alexander  Junior,  unless  the  latter  had  privately 
squandered  it  This,  however,  was  a  supposition  which 
not  even  the  most  hopelessly  moonstruck  little  boy 
in  the  philanthropist's  pet  asylum  would  have  enter* 
tained  for  a  moment.  The  rich  man  had  watched  his 
nephew  narrowly  from  his  boyhood  to  his  middle  age^ 
and  was  a  knower  of  men  and  a  good  judge  of  them,  and 
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Me  mm  quite  sore  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  Horeorfflr, 
he  knew  likewise  Alexander's  strict  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  truth,  for  he  had  proved  it  many  times,  and 
Alexander  had  never  said  that  he  had  no  money.  But 
he  never  failed  to  say  that  he  was  poor  —  which  was 
a  relative  term.  He  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
he  had  no  money  for  a  particular  object,  clearly  meaning 
that  he  would  not  spend  anything  in  that  direction,  but 
he  had  never  said  that  he  had  nothing.  Now  the  great 
Bobert  was  not  the  man  to  call  a  sum  of  several  hundred 
thousands  a  nothing,  because  he  had  so  much  more  him- 
self. He  knew  the  value  of  money  as  well  as  any  man 
living.  He  used  to  say  that  to  give  was  a  matter  of 
sentiment,  but  that  to  have  was  a  matter  of  fact, — 
probably  meaning  thereby  that  the  relation  between 
length  of  head  and  breadth  of  heart  was  indeterminate, 
but  that  although  a  man  might  not  have  fifty  millions, 
if  he  had  half  a  million  he  was  well  enough  off  to  be 
able  to  give  something  to  somebody,  if  he  chose.  But 
Eobert  the  Sich  was  fond  of  rather  enigmatical  sayings. 
He  had  seen  the  world  from  quite  an  exceptional  point 
of  view  and  believed  that  he  had  a  right  to  judge  it 
accordingly. 

He  had  watched  his  nephew  during  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  one  half  of  that  period  had  suficed  to  bring 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  Alexander  Junior  was  a  thor- 
oughly upright  but  a  thoroughly  miserly  person,  and  the 
remaining  half  of  the  time  had  so  fsix  confirmed  this 
judgment  as  to  make  him  own  that  the  younger  man 
was  not  only  miserly,  but  in  the  veiy  most  extended  sense 
an  old-fashioned  miser  in  the  midst  of  a  new-fashioned 
civilization,  and  therefore  an  anachronism,  and  there- 
fore, also,  not  a  man  to  be  treated  like  other  men. 

Bobert  had  long  ago  determined  that  Alexander  should 
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livre  Sonne  of  the  money  to  do  witb  as  he  pleMied.  Hit 
sole  idea  would  be  to  hc^urd  it  and  pile  it  tip  to  fabulous 
dim^Dsioiis^  and  if  anything  happened  to  it  he  woq14 
probably  go  mad^  thooi^t  the  gzeat  maiL  Bnttheo&ers 
wore  also  to  hare  some  of  it^  moie  or  less  according  to 
their  chasacters^  and  it  was  inteiestmg  to  speculate  npoa 
their  probable  aetions  when  they  should  be  rery  rich. 
None  of  them^  Bobert  beUeyed,  were  really  poor,  and 
eertainly  Alexander  Junior  was  not  If  they  had  been 
in  need,  the  old  gentleman  would  have  helped  them  with 
actual  sums  of  money.  But  they  were  not  As  for  Mra 
Lauderdale  and  her  daught^s,  they  really  had  all  that 
was  necessary.  Alexander  did  not  starre  them.  He  did 
not  go  so  for  as  that --^perhaps  because  in  his  socid 
position  it  would  have  been  found  ont  His  wife  was  an 
excellent  housekeeper,  and  old  Bobert  liked  the  simplicity 
of  the  little  dinners  to  which  he  occasionally  came  witib- 
out  warning,  asking  tat  'a  bite/  as  though  he  were  a 
poor  relation.  He  loved  what  was  simple  and,  in  general, 
all  things  Vhich  could  be  loved  for  their  own  sake,  and 
not  for  their  value,  and  which  were  not  beyond  his  rather 
limited  aesthetic  appreciation. 

It  was  a  very  good  thing,  he  thought,  that  Mrs.  Lao* 
derdale  should  do  a  little  work  and  earn  a  little  money. 
It  was  an  interest  and  an  occupation  for  her.  It  was 
fitting  that  people  should  be  willing  to  do  something 
to  earn  money  for  their  charities,  or  even  for  their 
smaller  luxuries,  though  it  was  very  desirable  that  they 
should  not  feel  obliged  to  work  for  their  necessities.  H 
everybody  were  in  tiiat  position,  he  supposed  that  every 
one  would  be  far  happier.  And  Mrs.  Lauderdale  had 
her  beaxEty,  too.  Bobert  the  Bich  was  fond  c^  her  in 
a  fatherly  way,  and  knowii^  what  a  good  woman  she 
waa,  he  had  determined  to  make  her  a  compensatioa 
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whiBXi  die  dumld  looe  her  good  looks.  When  her  beaaty 
departed,  she  should  be  made  rieh,  and  he  would  manage 
it  in  sneh  a  way  that  her  husband  shoold  not  be  able  te 
get  hoM  of  any  of  her  wealth,  to  bory  with  what  Robert 
was  sore  he  had,  in  secret  and  profitable  inrestmenk 
Alexander  Junior  shotdd  hare  none  of  it. 

As  for  his  elder  brother,  the  philanthropist,  Robert 
Lauderdale  had  his  own  theories.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  old  man's  eharities  were  by  any  means  always  wise 
enes,  and  he  patronized  others  of  his  own,  of  whieh  he 
said  nothing.  Robert  thought  Ihat  too  much  was  done 
for  the  deserving  poor,  and  too  little  for  the  undeserving 
poor,  and  that  the  starving  sinner  might  be  jnst  as 
hungry  as  the  starving  saint  —  a  point  of  view  not 
popular  with  the  righteous,  who  covet  the  unjust  man's 
sunshine  for  themselves  and  accuse  him  unfairly  of 
bringing  about  cloudy  weather,  though  every  one  knows 
tiiat  clouds,  even  the  very  blackest,  are  produced  by 
natural  evaporation. 

But  it  was  improbable,  as  Robert  knew,  that  his 
brother  should  onl^ve  him,  and  he  contributed  liberally 
to  the  support  and  education  of  the  idiots,  and  his  brother 
was  mentioned  in  the  will  in  connection  with  a  large 
annuity  which,  however,  he  had  little  chanee  of  surviv* 
ing  to  enjoy. 

There  were  plenty  of  others  to  divide  the  vast  in- 
heritance when  the  time  should  come.  There  were  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  and  her  two  daughters,  and  her  baby  grand- 
son, Charlotte's  little  boy.  And  there  was  Katharine 
Ralston  and  there  was  Jcim,  And  then  there  were 
tiie  two  Brights  and  their  mother,  whose  mother  had 
been  a  Lauderdale,  so  that  they  were  direct  relations. 
And  there  were  the  Miners — the  three  old-maid  sisters 
and  little  Frank  Miner,  who  really  seemed  to  be  stmg- 
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gling  hard  to  make  a  liying  by  literature-- not  near 
connectioDB,  these  Miners,  but  certainly  included  in  the 
tribe  of  Lauderdales  on  account  of  their  uncle's  marriage 
with  the  millionaire's  first  cousin — whom  he  remem* 
bered  as  ^little  cousin  Meg'  fifty  years  ago.  Bobert 
the  Bich  always  smiled  —  a  little  sadly  —  when  he 
reached  this  point  in  the  enumeration  of  the  family,  and 
was  glad  that  the  Miners  were  in  his  will. 

The  Miners  would  really  have  been  the  poorest  of  the 
whole  connection^  for  their  father  had  been  successively 
a  spendthrift  bankrupt,  a  drunkard  and  a  lunatic— 
which  caused  Alexander  Junior  to  say  severely  that 
Livingston  Miner  had  an  unnatural  thirst  for  emotions ; 
but  a  certain  very  small  investment  which  Frank  Miner 
had  made  out  of  the  remnants  of  the  estate  had  turned 
out  wonderfully  well.  Miner  had  never  known  that  old 
Lauderdale  had  mentioned  the  investment  to  old  Bemao, 
and  that  the  two  great  men  had  found  the  time  to  make 
it  roll  over  and  over  and  grow  into  a  little  fortune  at 
a  rate  which  would  have  astonished  persons  ignorant 
of  business — after  which  they  had  been  occupied  with 
other  things,  each  in  his  own  way,  and  had  thought 
nothing  more  about  the  matter.  So  that  the  Miners  were 
comparatively  comfortable,  and  the  three  old  maids  stayed 
at  home  and  *took  care'  of  their  extremely  healthy 
brother  instead  of  going  out  as  governesses — and  when 
they  were  well  stricken  in  old-maidhood  they  had  a  queer 
little  love  story  all  to  themselves,  which  perhaps  will 
be  told  some  day  by  itself. 

The  rich  man  made  few  presents,  for  he  had  few 
wants,  and  did  not  understand  them  in  others.  He  waa 
none  the  less  on  that  account  a  generous  man,  and  would 
often  have  given,  had  he  known  what  to  give ;  but  those 
who  expressed  their  wishes  were  apt  to  ofEend  him  bf 
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ttpiessmg  them  too  clearly.  The  Telations  all  Uvea  in 
good  houses  and  had  an  abnndanoe  of  bread  and  a  snf 
fioient  allowance  of  butter^  and  John  Balston  was  the 
enly  one  in  connection  with  whom  he  had  heard  menticm 
of  a  tailor^s  bill-* John  Italston  was  more  in  the  old 
gentleman's  mind  than  any  one  knew.  What  did  the 
ethers  all  want?  Jewels,  perhaps,  and  horses  and  car- 
nages and  a  lot  of  loose  cash  to  throw  out  of  the  win- 
dow. That  was  the  way  he  pat  it.  He  had  never  kept 
a  broagham  himself  nntil  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  It 
was  true  that  he  had  no  womankind  and  was  a  strong 
man,  like  all  his  tribe.  Bat  then,  many  of  his  acqoaint* 
anoes  who  might  have  kept  a  dozen  horses,  said  it  was 
more  troable  than  it  was  worth,  and  hired  what  they 
wanted.  His  relations  could  do  the  same— ^ it  was  a 
mere  curiosity  on  their  part  to  experience  the  sensation 
of  looking  rich.  Bobert  Lauderdale  knew  the  sensation 
very  well  and  knew  that  it  was  quite  worthless.  Of 
ooorse,  he  thought,  they  all  knew  that  at  his  death  they 
woald  be  provided  for — even  lazy  Jack,  as  he  mentally 
nick-named  Balston.  At  least,  he  supposed  that  they 
knew  it  They  should  have  a  fair  share  of  the  money 
in  the  end. 

But  he  was  consciousj  and  acutely  conscious,  that  most 
of  them  wanted  it,  and  he  had  very  little  belief  in  the 
disinterested  affection  of  any  of  tiiem.  Even  the  old 
philanthropist,  if  he  had  been  offered  the  chance  by  a 
playful  destiny,  would  have  laid  violent  hands  on  it  all 
for  his  charities,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  family. 
His  son  would  have  buried  it  in  his  own  Trust  Oompany, 
and  longed  to  have  it  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other. 
Jack  Balston  wanted  to  squander  it;  Hamilton  Bright 
wanted  to  do  banking  with  it  and  to  out-Bothschild  the 
Bothschilds  in  the  exchanges  of  the  world.    Crowdie^ 
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whom  Bobert  the  Bioh  detestedf  wanted  his  wife  to  hare 
it  in  order  that  he  might  build  marble  palaces  with  it  on 
the  shores  of  more  or  less  mythic  lakes.  Katharine 
Balston  would  have  liked  some  of  it  because  she  liked  to 
be  above  all  considerations  of  money,  and  her  husband's 
death  had  made  a  great  difference  in  her  income.  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  wanted  it,  of  course,  and  her  ideal  of  happi- 
ness would  be  realized  in  haying  three  or  four  princely 
establishments,  in  moTing  with  the  seasons  from  one  to 
the  other  and  in  always  having  her  house  full  of  guests. 
She  was  bom  in  Kentucky*-— and  she  would  be  a  superb 
hostess.  Perhaps  she  should  have  a  chance  some  day. 
Charlotte  Slayback  wanted  as  much  as  she  could  get 
because  her  husband  was  rich,  and  she  had  nothing,  and 
she  had  good  blood  in  her  veins,  but  an  abimdance  of 
evil  pride  in  her  heart  There  was  Katharine  Lauder- 
dale, about  whom  the  great  man  was  undecided.  He 
liked  her  and  thought  she  understood  him.  But  of 
course  she  wanted  the  money  too — in  order  to  marry 
lazy  Jack  —  and  wake  up  love's  young  dream  with  a 
jump,  as  he  expressed  it  familiarly.  She  should  not 
have  it  for  that  purpose,  at  all  events.  It  would  be  much 
better  that  she  should  many  Hamilton  Bright,  who  was 
a  sensible  fellow.  Had  not  Balston  been  offered  two 
chances,  at  both  of  which  he  had  pitiably  failed  ?  He 
had  no  idea  for  doing  anything  more  for  the  boy  at  pres- 
ent. If  he  ever  got  any  of  the  money  it  should  be  from 
his  mother.  The  two  Katharines  were  out  and  out  the 
best  of  the  tribe.  He  had  a  great  mind  to  tear  up  his 
old  will  and  divide  the  whole  fortune  equally  between 
Katharine  Balston  and  Katharine  Lauderdale.  No  doubt 
there  would  be  a  dispute  about  the  will  in  any  case — he 
might  just  as  well  follow  his  inclinations,  if  he  could  not 
prevent  fighting. 
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And  then,  when  lie  Teaelie4^at  point,  he  was  cniddenly 
eheeked  by  a  considexation  wMcli  does  not  present  itsell 
to  ordinaiy  men.  As  he  leaned  back  in  his  leathern 
writing  chair^  while  his  knotted  fingers  played  with  the 
eork  pen-holder  he  nsed^  his  great  head  slowly  bowed 
itself^  and  he  sat  long  in  deep  thoaght. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  him  to  play  at  being  jnst  a 
capricious  old  nncle  with  some  money  to  leave,  as  he 
pleased^  to  this  one  or  that  one,  as  old  uncles  did  in  story 
books,  making  everybody  happy  in  the  end.  That  was 
all  very  well.  He  had  his  little  likes  and  dislikes,  his 
attachments  and  his  detestations,  and  he  had  a  right  to 
have  them,  as  smaller  men  had.  A  little  here  and  a 
little  there  would  of  course  give  pleasure  and  might  even 
make  happiness.  But  how  much  would  it  need  to  make 
them  all  rich,  compared  with  their  present  position? 
Bobert  Lauderdale  did  not  laugh  as  he  answered  the 
question  to  himself.  One  year's  income  alone,  divided 
amongst  them,  would  give  each  a  fortune.  The  income 
of  two  years  would  give  them  wealth.  And  the  capital 
would  remain — the  vast  possession  which  in  a  few  years 
he  must  lay  down  forever,  which  at  any  moment  might 
be  masterless,  for  he  was  an  old  man,  over  seventy  years 
of  age.  If  he  had  a  son,  it  would  be  different  Things 
would  follow  their  natural  course  for  good  or  evil,  and  he 
would  not  himself  be  to  blame  for  what  happened.  But 
he  had  no  one,  and  the  thing  he  must  leave  to  some  one 
was  great  power  m  its  most  serviceable  form — money. 

He  had  been  &ce  to  face  with  the  problem  for  years 
and  had  not  solved  it.  It  is  a  great  one  m  America,  at 
the  present  day,  and  Bobert  Lauderdale  knew  it  He 
was  well  aware  Ihat  he  and  a  score  of  others,  some  richer, 
tome  less  rich  than  himself,  were  execrated  by  a  certain 
prc^ortion  of  the  communitiy  and  pointed  out  as  tht 
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distnrbeis  of  the  equal  distributioii  of  wealth.  He  was 
made  penoudly  ame  of  the  fact  by  hundreds  of  letters, 
anonymoas  and  signed,  warning  him  of  the  approaching 
destruction  of  himself  and  his  properly.  People  who 
did  not  even  know  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  threatened  to 
kidnap  his  children  and  keep  them  from  him  until  he 
should  give  up  his  wealth,  fie  was  Chreatened,  entreated^ 
admonished,  preached  at  and  held  up  to  ridicule  by  every 
species  of  fanatic  which  the  age  produces.  He  was  not 
afraid  of  any  of  them.  He  did  not  hare  himself  guarded 
by  detectiTes  in  plain  clothes  and  athletes  in  fashionable 
coots,  when  he  chose  to  walk  in  the  streets,  and  he  did 
not  yield  to  th)»  entreaties  of  women  who  wrote  to  him 
from  Texas  that  tiiey  should  be  perfectly  happy  if  he 
would  send  them  grand  pianos  to  the  addresses  they 
gave.  He  was  discriminating,  he  was  just  according  to 
his  light  and  he  tried  to  do  good,  while  he  took  no  notice 
of  those  who  raved  and  abused  him.  But  he  knew  that 
there  was  a  reason  for  the  storm,  and  was  much  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  than  any 
of  his  anonjrmous  correspondents. 

He  had  in  his  own  hands  and  at  his  absolute  disposal 
the  wealth  which,  under  a  proper  administration,  would 
perpetually  supply  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
families  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  had  made  that 
calculation  one  day,  not  idly,  but  in  the  endeavour  to 
realize  what  could  really  be  done  with  so  much  money. 
He  was  not  a  visionary  philanthropist  like  his  brother, 
though  he  helped  him  in  many  of  his  schemes.  He  was 
not  a  sainty  though  he  was  a  good  man,  as  men  go.  He 
had  not  the  smallest  intention  of  devoting  a  gigantic 
fortune  exclusively  to  the  bettering  of  mankind,  for  he 
was  human.  But  he  felt  that  in  his  lonely  wealth  he 
was  in  a  measure  imder  an  obligation  to  all  humanity— 
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that  lie  had  created  for  lumself  a  responsibility  greater 
than  one  man  could  bear^  and  that  he  and  others  like 
him  had  raised  a  question,  and  proposed  aproblem  which 
had  not  before  been  dreamt  of  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
He,  an  indiTidual  with  no  especial  gifts  besides  his  keen 
judgment  in  a  certain  class  of  affairs,  with  nothing  but 
his  wealth  to  distinguish  him  from  any  other  indiyidualf 
possessed  the  equiy^dent  of  a  sum  of  money  which  would 
have  seemed  reiy  large  in  the  treasury  of  a  great  nation, 
or  which  would  have  been  considered  sufficient  as  a  re- 
serve wherewith  to  enter  upon  a  great  war.  And  there 
were  others  in  an  exactly  similar  position.  He  knew 
several  of  them.  He  could  count  half  a  dozen  men  who^ 
together  with  himself,  could  upset  the  finances  of  the 
world  if  they  chose.  It  needed  no  tortuous  reasoning 
and  but  little  vanity  to  show  him  that  he  and  they  did 
not  stand  towards  mankind  as  other  men  stood.  And 
the  thought  brought  with  it  the  certainly  that  there  was 
a  right  course  for  him  to  pursue  in  the  disposal  of  his 
money,  if  he  could  but  see  it  in  the  right  light. 

This  was  the  man  whom  all  tiie  Lauderdale  tribe  called 
uncle  Robert,  and  to  whom  Katharine  intended  to  appeal 
as  soon  as  i^e  had  been  secretly  married  to  John  Bala- 
ton, and  from  whom  she  felt  sure  of  obtaining  what  she 
meant  to  ask.    He  was  capable  of  surprising  her. 

^  Tou  have  a  good  house,  good  food,  good  clothes — and 
so  has  your  husband.  What  right  have  you,  Katharine 
Lauderdale,  or  Mrs.  John  Balston,  to  claim  more  than 
any  member  of  each  of  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  f  am- 
ilies  whom  I  could  support  would  get  in  the  distribution  ? ' 

That  was  the  answer  she  might  receive  —  in  the  form 
of  a  rather  unanswerable  question. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  afternoon  whieli  f  ollotr ed  the  first  sitting  in  Cto#- 
die's  stadio  seemed  veiy  long  to  Katharine.  She  did  all 
eofts  of  things  to  make  the  time  pass,  bat  it  would  not 
She  even  set  in  order  a  whole  drawer  fall  of  ribbons  and 
glores  and  veils  and  other  trifles,  which  is  generally 
theyery  last  thing  a  woman  does  to  get  rid  of  the  hoars. 

And  all  the  time  she  was  thinking,  and  not  sore 
whether  it  woald  not  be  better  to  fight  against  her 
thoaghts.  For  though  she  was  not  afraid  of  changing 
her  mind  she  had  a  yague  c^mscioasness  that  the  whole 
question  might  raise  its  head  again  and  face  her  like  a 
thing  in  a  dream,  and  insist  that  she  should  argue  with  * 
it.  And  then,  there  was  the  plain  and  unmistakable 
fact  that  she  was  on  the  eve  of  doing  something  which 
was  hardly  ever  done  by  the  people  amongst  whom  she 
lived. 

It  was  not  that  she  was  timid,  or  dreaded  the  remarks 
which  might  be  made.  Any  timidity  of  that  sort  would 
have  checked  her  at  the  very  outset.  If  the  man  she  loved 
had  been  any  one  but  Jack  Balston,  whom  she  had  known 
all  her  life,  she  could  neyer  have  thought  of  proposing 
such  a  thing.  Oddly  enough,  she  felt  that  she  should 
blush,  as  she  had  blushed  that  morning  at  the  studio,  at 
the  mere  idea  of  a  secret  marriage,  if  Ealston  were  any 
one  else.  But  not  from  any  fear,  of  what  other  people 
might  say.  Not  only  had  the  two  been  intimate  from 
childhood  — they  had  discussed  during  the  last  year  their 
marriage,  and  all  the  possibilities  ctf  it,  from  every  point 
of  view.  It  was  a  subject  familiar  to  them,  the  diflcal- 
ties  to  be  overcome  were  clear  to  them  both,  they  had  pro- 
posed all  manner  of  schemes  for  overcoming  them,  th^ 
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liid  talked  for  hoara  about  nmning  away  together  and 
had  been  seosible  enough  to  see  the  folly  of  sneh  a  thing. 
The  mere  matter  of  saying  certain  words  and  of  giving 
and  receiving  a  ring  had  gradually  sunk  into  insignifi- 
eance  as  an  event  It  was  an  inevitable  f  ormalily  in  Bala- 
ton's eyes,  to  be  gone  through  with  scrupulous  exactness 
indeed,  and  to  be  carefully  recorded  and  witnessed,  but 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  romance  connected  witii  it, 
any  more  than  with  the  signing  and  witnessing  of  a  title- 
deed  or  any  other  legal  d^ument. 

Katharine  had  a  somewhat  different  opinion  of  it,  for 
it  had  a  real  religious  value  in  her  eyes.  That  was 
one  reason  why  she  preferred  a  secret  wedding.  Of 
course,  the  moment  would  come,  sooner  or  later,  for  they 
were  sure  to  be  married  in  the  end,  publicly  or  privately. 
But  in  any  case  it  would  be  a  solemn  moment.  The 
obligations,  as  she  viewed  them,  were  for  life.  The  veiy 
words  of  the  promise  had  an  imposing  simplicity.  In 
the  church  to  which  she  strongly  inclined,  marriage  was 
called  a  sacrament,  and  believed  to  be  one,  in  which  the 
presence  of  the  Divine  personally  sanctified  the  bond 
of  the  human.  Katharine  was  quite  willing  to  believe 
that,  too.  And  the  more  she  believed  it,  the  more  she 
hated  the  idea  of  a  great  fashionable  wedding,  such  as 
Charlotte  Slayback  had  endured  with  much  equanimity. 
She  could  imagine  nothing  more  disagreeable,  even  pain- 
ful, than  to  be  the  central  figure  of  such  an  exhibition. 

That  holy  hour,  when  it  came  at  last,  should  be  holy 
indeed.  There  should  be  nothing,  ever  thereafter,  to  dis- 
turb the  pure  memory  of  its  sanctity.  A  quiet  church, 
the  man  she  loved,  herself  and  the  interpreter  of  Qod. 
That  was  all  she  wanted — not  to  be  disturbed  in  the 
greatest  event  of  her  life  by  all  the  rustling,  glittering, 
flowexHSoented,    grinning,    goMiping   crowd  of    critics, 
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whose  xidioulofus   presesoee  is  considered  to  lend 
riage  a  dignily  beyond  what  QoA  or  natore  oonld  bestow 
nponit 

This  was  Ksfliarine^s  liew,  and  as  she  had  no  intention 
of  keeping  her  maniage  to  Balston  a  secret  daring  eyen 
so  mnoh  as  twenty-^oor  hoorsi  it  was  neither  nnnatoral 
nor  nnJQStifiable.  Bat  in  spite  of  all  the  real  impwtance 
which  she  gave  to  the  esKemony  as  a  f  ac^  it  seemed  so 
moch  a  matter  of  coarse,  and  she  had  thought  of  it  so 
long  and  under  so  many  aspects,  that  in  the  chain  of 
fatore  events  it  was  merely  a  link  to  be  reached  and 
passed  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  not  the  ring,  nor  the 
promise,  nor  the  blessing,  by  which  her  life  was  to  be 
changed.  She  knew  that  she  loved  John  Balston,  and  she 
coald  not  love  him  better  still  from  the  instant  in  which 
he  became  her  lawfal  husband.  The  diflculties  b^^an 
beyond  that,  with  her  intended  attack  upon  undo  Bobert 
She  told  herself  that  she  was  sure  of  success,  but  she  was 
not,  since  she  could  not  see  into  the  future  cme  hour 
beyond  the  moment  of  her  meeting  with  the  (dd  gentle^ 
man.  That  seeing  into  the  future  is  the  test  of  confi- 
dence, and  the  only  one. 

It  struck  her  suddenly  that  everything  which  was  to 
happen  after  the  all-important  interview  was  a  blank  to 
her.  She  paused  in  what  she  was  doing — she  was  wind- 
ing a  yellow  ribbon  round  her  finger — and  she  looked 
out  of  the  window.  It  was  raining,  for  the  weather  had 
changed  quickly  during  the  afternoon.  Bain  in  Clinton 
Place  is  particularly  dreary.  Katharine  sat  down  upon 
the  chair  that  stood  before  her  little  writing  table  in  the 
comer  by  the  window,  and  watched  the  grey  lace  veil 
which  the  falling  raindrops  wove  between  her  and  the 
lad  farick  houses  opposite. 

▲  feeling  of  despair  came  over  her.     Unde  Bobetl 
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would  refose  to  do  anything.  What  would  happen  then  ? 
What  could  she  do  ?  She  was  brave  enough  to  face  her 
father's  anger  and  her  mother's  distress^  for  she  loved 
Balstonwitii  all  her  heart.  But  what  would  happen? 
If  uncle  Bobert  failed  her,  the  future  was  no  longer 
blank  but  black.  No  one  else  could  do  anything.  Of 
what  use  would  the  family  battle  be  ?  Her  &ther  could 
not,  and  would  not,  do  anything  for  her  or  her  husband. 
He  was  the  sort  of  man  who  would  take  a  stem  delight 
in  seeing  her  bear  the  consequences  of  her  mistake — it 
could  not  be  called  a  fault,  even  by  him.  To  impose 
herself  on  Mrs.  Balston  was  more  tluui  Katharine's  pride ' 
could  endure  to  contemplate.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
possible  to  live — barely  to  live — on  the  charity  of  her 
husband's  mother.  Mrs.  Balston  would  do  anything  for 
her  son,  and  would  sacrifice  herself  cheerfully.  But  to 
accept  any  such  sacrifice  was  out  of  the  question.  And 
then,  too,  Katharine  knew  what  extreme  economy  meant, 
for  she  had  suffered  from  it  long  under  her  father's  roof, 
and  it  was  not  pleasant.  Yet  they  would  be  poorer  still 
at  the  Balstons,  and  she  would  be  the  cause  of  it. 

If  uncle  Bobert  refused  to  help  them,  the  position 
would  be  desperate.  She  watched  the  rain  and  tried  to 
think  it  all  over.  She  supposed  that  her  father  would 
insist  upon — what?  Not  upon  keeping  the  secret,  for 
that  would  not  be  like  him.  He  was  a  horribly  virtuous 
man,  Charlotte  used  to  say.  Oh,  no !  he  would  not  act  a 
lie  on  any  account,  not  he!  Katharine  wondered  why 
she  hated  this  scrupulous  truthfulness  in  her  father  and 
admired  it  above  all  things  in  Balston.  Jack  would  not 
act  a  lie  either.  But  then,  if  there  were  to  be  no  secret, 
and  if  the  marriage  were  to  be  announced,  what  would 
happen?  Would  her  father' insist  upon  her  living  at 
home  until  her  husband  should  be  able  to  support  herf 
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What  a  ntuation  I  She  oared  leas  than  most  gizlt  about 
aodal  opiinon,  but  she  really  wondered  wliat  eocietj 
would  say.  Her  &ther  would  say  nothing.  He  would 
smile  that  eleotric  smile  of  his,  and  hold  his  head  Mgher 
than  even  ^  This  is  what  happens  to  dangbttts  who  dis- 
obey their  parents,'  he  would  eeem  to  tril  the  world. 
She  had  always  thought  that  he  might  be  like  tiie  first 
Brutus,  and  she  Mt  sure  of  it  now. 

It  seemed  like  weakness  to  think  of  going  to  unde 
Bobert  that  very  afternoon,  before  the  inevitable  moment 
was  past  Yet  it  woiQd  be  such  an  immense  satisfaction 
to  have  had  the  interview  and  to  have  his  promise  to  do 
something  for  Balston.  The  thought  seemed  cowardly 
and  yet  she  dwelt  on  it  Of  oourse,  her  chief  weapon 
with  the  old  gentleman  was  to  be  the  fact  that  the  tldng 
was  done  and  could  not  be  undone,  so  that  he  could  have 
no  good  advice  to  give.  And,  yet,  perhaps  she  might 
move  him  by  saying  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  and 
was  to  be  married  to-morrow.  He  might  not  believe  her, 
and  might  laugh  and  send  her  away — with  one  of  his 
hearty  avuncular  kisses  —  die  could  see  his  dear  old  face 
in  her  imagination.  But  if  he  did  that,  she  could  still 
return  to-morrow,  and  show  him  the  certificate  of  h^ 
marriage.  He  would  not  then  be  able  to  say  that  she 
had  not  given  him  &ir  warning.  She  wished  it  would 
not  rain.  She  would  have  walked  in  the  direction  of  his 
house,  and  when  she  was  near  it  she  knew  in  her  heart 
that  she  would  yield — since  it  seemed  like  a  temptation 
*—  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better. 

But  it  was  raining,  and  uncle  Bobert  lived  far  away 
from  Clinton  Place  in  a  house  he  had  built  for  himself 
at  the  comer  of  a  new  block  facing  the  Central  Park. 
He  had  built  the  whole  block  and  had  kept  possession  of 
it  afterwards.    It  was  almost  three  miles  from  Alezandar 
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Lauderdale's  hoose  in  unfaehionable  Glinton  Place — 
ihiee  miles  of  elevated  road,  or  of  horse-car  or  of  walking 
—  and  in  any  ease  it  meant  getting  wet  in  such  a  rain 
storm.  Moreover,  Katharine  rarely  went  alone  by  the 
elevated  road.  She  wished  it  woold  stop  raining.  If  it 
would  only  stop  for  half  an  hour  she  would  go.  Perhaps 
it  was  as  well  to  let  fate  decide  the  matter  in  that  way. 

Just  then  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door.  She  flat* 
tened  her  foce  against  the  window,  but  could  not  see 
who  got  out  of  it  It  was  a  cab,  however,  and  the  driver 
had  a  waterproof  hat  and  coat  In  all  probability  it 
came  from  one  of  the  hotels.  Any  one  might  have  taken 
it  Katharine  drew  back  a  little  and  looked  idly  at  the 
little  mottled  mist  her  breath  had  made  upon  the  window 
pane.    The  door  of  her  room  opened  suddenly. 

"Kitty,  are  you  there  ?  "  asked  a  woman's  voice. 

Katharine  knew  as  the  handle  of  the  latch  was  turned 
that  her  sister  Charlotte  had  come.  No  one  else  ever 
entered  her  room  without  knocking,  and  no  one  else  ever 
called  her  'Kitty.^  She  hated  the  abbreviation  of  her 
name  and  she  resented  the  familiarity  of  the  unbidden 
entrance.    She  turned  rather  sharply. 

"Oh — is  that  you ?  I  thought  you  were  in  Washing- 
ton.'' She  came  forward,  and  the  two  exchanged  kisses 
mechanically. 

"Benjamin  Slayback  of  Nevada  had  business  in  New 
York,  so  I  came  up  to  get  a  breath  of  my  native  mi- 
erobes,'^  said  Charlotte,  going  to  the  mirror  and  begin- 
ning to  take  oS  her  hat  very  carefully  so  as  not  to  disturb 
her  hair.  "We  are  at  a  hotel,  of  course — but  ifs  nice^ 
all  the  same.  I  suppose  mamma's  at  work  and  I  know 
papa's  down  town,  and  the  ancestor  is  probably  studying 
some  new  kind  of  fool — so  I  came  to  your  room." 

"Will  you  have  some  tea?'^  asked  Katharine. 

I— Vol.  22— €rftwford 
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^^  Tea  ?  What  wild  extravagance !  I  suppose  you  offer 
it  tome  88  ^Mrs.  Slayback.'  I  wonder  if  papa  would. 
I  can  see  him  smile — just  like  this — isn't  it  just  like 
him?" 

She  smiled  before  the  mirror  and  then  turned  suddenly 
on  Katharine.  The  mimicry  was  certainly  good.  Mrs. 
Slaybacky  howeyer,  was  fair^  like  her  mother,  with  a  radi- 
ant complexion^  golden  hair  and  good  features, — larger 
and  bolder  than  Mrs.  Lauderdale's,  but  not  nearly  so 
classically  perfect  There  was  something  hard  in  her 
face,  especially  about  the  eyes. 

^^It's  just  the  same  as  ever,''  she  said,  seating  herself 
in  the  small  arm-chair —  the  only  one  in  the  room.  ^'  The 
same  dear,  delightful,  dreary,  comfortless,  furnace-heated, 
gas-lighted,  ^  put-on-your-best-hat-to-go-to-church'  sort  of 
existence  that  it  always  was!  I  wonder  how  you  all 
stand  it — how  I  stood  it  so  long  myself ! " 

Katharine  laughed  and  turned  her  head.  She  had 
been  looking  out  of  the  window  again  and  wondering 
whether  the  rain  would  stop  after  all.  She  and  her 
sister  had  never  lived  very  harmoniously  together.  Their 
pitched  battles  had  begun  in  the  nursery  with  any 
weapons  they  could  lay  hands  on,  pillows,  moribund 
dolls,  soapy  sponges,  and  the  nurse's  shoes.  Though 
Katharine  was  the  younger,  she  had  soon  been  the 
stronger  at  close  quarters.  But  Charlotte  had  the 
sharper  tongue  and  was  by  far  the  better  shot  with  any 
projectile  when  safely  entrenched  behind  the  bed.  At 
the  first  show  of  hostilities  she  made  for  both  sponges  — 
a  rag-doll  was  not  a  bad  thing,  if  she  got  a  chance  to  dip 
it  into  the  basin,  but  there  was  nothing  like  a  sponge, 
when  it  was  ^just  gooey  with  soap,'  as  the  youthful 
Charlotte  expressed  it.  She  carried  the  art  of  throwing 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  on  very  rare  occa> 
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lioiu^  sftsF  she  wts  gFown  uj^  8li6  surprised  her  adoran 
by  throwing  pebbles  aft  a  maik  with  u  unerriiig 
aooinaoy  whidi  would  haye  done  eredit  to  a  poaeber's 
apprentioe. 

I^noe  the  nnrseiy  days  the  warf aie  had  been  earned 
m  by  wtnds  and  the  enooonters  had  been  less  freqnenti 
but  the  eontiast  was  always  apparent  between  Kath»- 
line's  strengtii  and  Charldte's  ijiuekness.  Katharine 
waited,  eoUected  her  stiength,  ehose  her  language  and 
deKyered  a  hea^y  blow,  so  to  say.  Charlotte,  as  Frank  . 
Miner  put  it,  '  slni^f  "RngTish  all  over  the  loi'  Both 
were  efEeetiye  in  their  way.  Bnt  they  had  the  good  taste 
to  quarrel  in  prifyale  and,  moreoTer,  in  many  things  they 
were  allies.  Witih  regard  to  their  fatiier,  Katharine  took 
an  eTil  and  silent  delight  in  her  sister's  sarcasms,  and 
Charlotte  eoold  not  help  admiring  Katharine's  solid,  mi- 
yielding  opposition  on  certain  points. 

^  Oh,  yes  P  said  Katharine,  answering  Charlotte's  last 
remark.  ^'There'll  be  less  change  than  erer  now  that 
you're  married." 

'<!  sappose  sa  Poor  Kitty  I  We  used  to  fight  now 
and  then,  but  I  know  yon  enjoyed  looking  on  when  I 
made  a  row  at  dinner.    Didn't  you?" 

<'0f  course  I  did.  I'm  a  human  being.'*'  Katharine 
laughed  again.  "Won't  you  really  have  tea?  I  always 
have  it  when  I  want  it" 

«Ton  braye  MtUe  flung!  Do  you?  Well— if  you 
like.  You  quiet  people  always  haye  your  own  way  in 
tiie  end,"  added  Mrs.  Slaybaok,  rather  flioughtfnlly.  "  I 
suppose  it^s  the  steady  push  fliat  does  it" 

'^Boii^  you  haye  your  way,  too?"  asked  Katharine, 
in  some  surprise  at  W  sister's  tone  of  Toice. 

<<Na  I'te  ashamed  to  say  that  I  dont  Ko— -"  She 
0eem«d  to  be  reeaidtalating  events.    »Ko— Idon^thsfO 
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my  way  at  all  — not  the  least  little  bit.  I  have  the  way 
of  Benjamin  Slaybaok  of  Nevada.'' 

^*  Why  do  you  talk  of  your  husband  in  that  way  ? " 
enquired  S^atharine. 

'^  Shall  I  call  him  Mr.  Slayback?''  asked  Charlotte, 
^<or  Benjamin — dear  little  Benjamin !  or  Ben — the  ^sol- 
dier bold'?  How  does  'Ben'  strike  you,  Kitty?  I 
know — I've  thought  of  calling  him  Minnie  —  last  syl- 
lable of  Benjamin,  you  see.  There  was  a  moment  when 
I  hesitated  at  'Benjy '  —  'Benjy,  darling,  another  cup 
of  coffee?' — it  would  sound  so  quiet  and  home-like  at 
breakfast,  wouldn't  it?  It's  fortunate  that  papa  made 
us  get  up  early  all  our  lives.'  My  dream  of  married  hap- 
piness—  a  nice  little  French  maid  smiling  at  me  with 
a  beautiful  little  tea-tray  just  as  I  was  opening  my  eyes 
—  I  had  thought  about  it  for  years !  Well,  if  s  all  over. 
Benjamin  Slayback  of  Nevada  takes  his  breakfast  like 
a  man — a  regular  Benjamin's  portion  of  breakfast,  and 
wants  to  feast  his  eyes  on  my  loveliness,  and  his  under- 
standing on  my  wit,  and  his  inner  man  on  the  flesh  of 
kine  —  and  all  that  together  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing—  Benjamin  Slayback  of  Nevada — there's  no  other 
name  for  him ! " 

'<  The  name  irritates  me  —  you  repeat  it  so  often ! " 

''Does  it,  dear?  The  man  irritates  me,  and  thafs 
infinitely  worse.    I  wish  you  knew!" 

"But  he's  awfully  good  to  you,  Charlie.  You  can't 
deny  that,  at  all  events." 

<<Yes  —  and  he  calls  me  Lottie,"  answered  Charlotte, 
with  much  disgust.  "  You  know  how  I  hate  it.  But  if 
you  are  going  to  lecture  me  on  my  husband's  goodness  — 
Elitty,  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  won't  stand  it.  I'll  say  some- 
thing to  you  that'll  make  you — just  frizzle  up !  Bemem- 
ber  the  soapy  sponge  of  old,  my  child,  and  be  nice  to  your 
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fliflter.  I  esme  heie  hoping  to  see  you.  I  want  to  talk 
seriously  to  you.  At  least  —  Vm  not  sore.  I  want  to 
talk  seriously  to  somebody^  and  yon^re  the  most  serious 
person  I  know." 

^^Moie  so  than  your  husband?'^ 

''He's  grave  enough  sometimes,  but  not  generally. 
Ifs  almost  always  about  his  constituents.  They  are  to 
him  what  the  liver  is  to  some  people — only  that  they 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  mineral  waters.  Besides — ifs 
about  him  that  I  want  to  talk.  You  look  surprised, 
though  Pm  sore  I  don't  know  why.  I  suppose — because 
I've  never  said  anythxi^  before.'' 

''But  I  don't  even  know  what  you're  going  to  say — " 

Mrs.  Slaybaek  looked  at  her  younger  sister  steadily  for 
a  moment,  and  then  looked  at  the  window.  The  rain  was 
still  falling  fast  and  steadily ;  and  the  room  had  a  dreary, 
dingy  air  about  it  as  the  afternoon  advanced.  It  had  been 
Charlotte's  before  her  marriage,  and  Katharine  had  moved 
into  it  since  because  it  was  better  than  her  own.  The 
elder  girl  had  filled  it  with  little  worthless  trifles  which 
had  brightened  it  to  a  certain  extent;  but  Katharine 
cared  littie  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  was  far  more  in- 
different to  the  aspect  of  the  place  in  which  she  lived. 
There  were  a  couple  of  dark  engravings  of  sacred  sub- 
jects on  the  walls, — one  over  the  narrow  bed  in  the 
comer,  and  the  other  above  the  chest  of  drawers,  and 
there  was  nothing  more  which  could  be  said  to  be  in- 
tended for  ornament  Yet  Charlotte  Slayback's  hard 
face  softened  a  little  as  her  eyes  wandered  from  the  win- 
dow to  the  familiar,  faded  wall  paper  and  the  old-fash- 
ioned furniture.  The  silence  lasted  some  time.  Then 
she  turned  to  her  sister  again. 

''Kitty — don't  do  what  I've  done,"  she  said,  earnestly. 

She  watched  the  girPs  face  for  a  change  of  6xpres8i0I^ 
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but  Katharine's  impassiye  features  were  not  quick  to  ez« 
press  any  small  feeling  beyond  passing  annoyance. 

<^  Aren't  you  happy ,  Charlie  ?'' Katharine  asked,  gravely. 

"Happy!" 

The  elder  woman  only  repeated  the  single  word,  but  it 
told  her  story  plainly  enough.  She  would  have  given 
much  to  come  back  to  the  old  room,  dreary  as  it  looked. 

"  Tm  very  sorry,"  said  Elatharine,  in  a  lower  voice  and 
beginning  to  understand.    "  Isn't  he  kind  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ifs  not  that!  He's  kind — in  his  way— it  makes 
it  worse — far  worse,"  she  repeated,  after  a  moment's 
pause.  "I  hadn't  been  much  used  to  that  sort  of  kind- 
ness before  I  was  married,  you  know — except  from 
mamma,  and  that  was  different — and  to  have  it  from — " 
She  stopped. 

Katharine  had  never  seen  her  sister  in  this  mood 
before.  Charlotte  was  generally  the  last  person  to  make 
confidences,  or  to  complain  softly  of  anything  she  did  not 
like.    Katharine  thought  she  must  be  very  much  changed. 

"  You  say  you're  unhappy,"  said  the  young  girl.  "  But 
you  don't  tell  me  why.  Has  there  been  any  trouble — 
anything  especial  ?  " 

"  No.  You  don't  understand.  How  should  you  ?  We 
never  did  understand  each  other  very  well,  you  and  I.  I 
don't  know  why  I  come  to  you  with  my  troubles,  either. 
You  can't  help  me.  Nobody  can — unless  it  were — a 
lawyer." 

"A  lawyer?"  Katharine  was  taken  by  surprise  now, 
and  her  eyes  showed  it. 

"Yes,"  answered  Charlotte,  her  voice  growing  cold 
and  hard  again.  "  People  can  be  divorced  for  incompati- 
bility of  temper." 

"Charlotte!"  The  young  girl  started  a  little,  and 
leaned  forward,  laying  her  hand  upon  her  sister's  knee. 
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*'0h,  yes!  I  mean  it  Tm  sorry  to  horrify  you  so, 
my  dear,  and  I  suppose  papa  would  say  that  divorce  was 
not  a  proper  subject  for  conversation.  Perhaps  he's 
right — but  he's  not  here  to  tell  us  so/' 

^^Buty  Charlie — ''  Katharine  stopped  short,  unable 
to  say  the  first  word  of  the  many  that  rushed  to  her  lips. 

^^I  know/'  said  Charlotte,  paying  no  attention.  ^<I 
know  exactly  what  you're  going  to  say.  Tou  are  going 
to  argue  the  question,  and  tell  me  in  the  first  place  that 
I'm  bad,  and  then  that  I'm  mad,  and  then  that  I'm  a 
mother,  —  and  all  sorts  of  things.  I've  thought  of  them 
all,  my  dear;  and  they're  very  terrible,  of  course.  But 
I'm  quite  willing  to  be  them  all  at  once,  if  I  can  only  get 
my  freedom  again.  I  don't  expect  much  sympathy,  and 
I  don't  want  any  good  advice — and  I  haven't  seen  a 
lawyer  yet.  But  I  must  talk  —  I  must  say  it  out — I 
must  hear  it !  IQtty  —  I'm  desperate !  I  never  knew 
what  it  meant  before." 

She  rose  suddenly  from  her  seat,  walked  twice  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  then  stood  still  before  Katharine, 
and  looked  down  into  her  face. 

'^  Of  course  you  can't  understand,"  she  said,  as  she  had 
said  before.  "How  should  you?"  She  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  an  answer. 

"I  think  I  could,  if  you  would  tell  me  more  about 
yourself,"  Katharine  replied.  "I'm  trying  to  under- 
stand.   I'd  help  you  if  I  knew  how." 

"Thafs  impossible."  Mrs.  Slayback  seated  herself 
again.  "But  ifs  this.  You  must  have  wondered  why 
I  married  him,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"Well — not  exactly.  But  it  seemed  to  me — there 
were  other  men,  if  you  meant  to  marry  a  man  you  didn't 
love." 

^I  don't  believe  in  love/'  said  Charlotte.    "But  I 
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mxAfd  to  be  married  for  many  leaaons — moat  cf  all^ 
beaanael  oooldn't  bear  the  life  beie.'' 

<^Yea— Iknow.  You'ie  not  like  me.  Bat  vlqr  didn?t 
yoa  choose  somebody  else?  I  ean't  nndentand  many- 
ing  without  lore;  but  it  aeema  to  me,  aa  I  said^  that  if 
ene  ia  going  to  do  sueh  a  thing  one  had  better  make  a 
eareful  ehoiee.'' 

^I  did.  I  chose  my  husband  for  many  leaaons.  He 
is  rieher  than  any  of  the  men  who  psoposed  to  me^ 
and  that^s  a  great  thing.  And  he's  Teiy  good-nataied, 
and  what  tiiey  call  'an  able  man.'  Thexe  were  lots 
of  good  reasons.  There  were  things  I  didnH  like>  of 
eourse;  but  I  thought  I  ooald  make  him  changa  I  did 
-—in  little  things.  He  never  wears  a  green  tie  noW;  for 
instance — " 

<<As  if  aneh  things  conld  make  a  dififerenee  in  lifers 
happiness  I"  cried  Eatharinei  oontemptaously. 

"  My  dear — they  do.  But  never  mind  HimL  I  ilioiaglik 
I  oould  —  what  shall  I  say? — develop  his  latent  social 
talent.  And  I  have.  In  that  way  he's  dianged  a  good 
deal.  You've  not  seen  him  this  year,  have  you  ?  No,  ol 
eourse  not.  Well,  he's  not  &e  same  man  But  ifs  in 
the  big  things.  I  thought  I  eoold  manage  him,  by  sheer 
force  of  superior  will,  and  make  him  do  just  what  I 
wanted — oh,  I  made  such  a  mistake !" 

<^  And  because  you^re  married  a  man  wh(»n  you  can't 
order  about  like  a  servant,  you  want  to  be  divorced^"  said 
Katharine  coldly. 

'^  I  knew  you  couldn't  understand,"  Charlotte  answ«red| 
with  imusual  gentleness.  ^'I  suppose  you  wont  believe 
ue  if  I  tell  you  that  I  suffer  aU  the  time,  and — very, 
feiy  much." 

Katharine  did  not  understand,  but  her  sister's  tone  told 
her  plainly  enough  that  there  was  real  tMmlde  of  aome  sort 
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^Charlie/'  she  said,  ^^  there's  something  on  your  mind 
•—something  else.  How  can  I  know  what  it  is,  unless 
you  tell  me,  dear?'* 

Mrs.  Slayback  turned  her  head  away,  and  bit  her  lip^ 
as  though  tiie  kind  words  had  touched  her. 

"  Ifs  my  pride,"  she  said  suddenly  and  very  quickly, 
"He  hurts  it  so!" 

"But  how?  Merely  because  he  does  things  in  his 
own  way  ?  He  probably  knows  best  —  they  all  say  he's 
very  clever  in  politics." 

"  Clever !  I  should  think  so !  He's  a  great,  rough,  good- 
natured,  ill-mannered — no,  he's  not  a  brute.  He's  pain-* 
fully  kind.  But  with  that  exterior — there's  no  other 
word.  He  has  the  quickness  of  a  woman  in  some  ways. 
I  believe  he  can  be  anything  he  chooses." 

"But  all  you  say  is  rather  in  his  favour." 

"  I  know  it  is.  I  wish  it  were  not.  If  I  loved  him  — 
the  mere  idea  is  ridiculous !  But  if  I  did,  I  would  trot 
by  his  side  and  carry  the  basket  through  life,  like  his 
poodle.  But  I  don't  love  him  —  and  he  expects  me  to  do  it 
all  the  same.  I'm  curled,  and  scented,  and  fed  delicately, 
and  put  to  sleep  on  a  silk  cushion,  and  have  a  beautiful 
new  ribbon  tied  round  my  neck  every  morning,  just  like 
a  i)oodle-dog  —  and  I  must  trot  quietly  and  carry  the 
basket.  That's  all  I  am  in  his  life  —  it  wasn't  exactly 
mv  dream,"  she  added  bitterly. 

"I  see.  And  you  thought  that  it  was  to  be  the  other 
way,  and  that  he  was  to  trot  beside  you." 

"You  put  it  honestly,  at  all  events.  Yes.  I  suppose 
I  thought  that.  I  did  not  expect  this,  anyhow — and  I 
simply  can't  bear  it  any  longer !  So  long  as  there's  any 
question  of  social  matters,  of  course,  everything  is  left  to 
me.  He  can't  leave  a  card  himself,  he  won't  make  visits 
— Im  won't  lift  a  finger^  though  he  wants  it  all  properly 
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and  perfectly  dcme.  Lofetie  musttrot — iriCh  tiie  oaxd- 
batket  Batif  I  Tentme  to  have  an  opinioa  about  any- 
fhingy  I  haye  no  moie  influence  over  lum  than  the 
fornitnie.  I  mnatn't  say  this,  beeaoae  it  will  be  repeated 
that  his  wife  said  it;  and  I  mnstn't  say  that^  beoanae 
tfaoee  ace  not  hia  political  opinions;  and  I  mnstnt  say 
something  else,  because  it  might  get  back  to  Nevada  and 
offend  his  constituents — and  as  for  doing  anything,  ifs 
■imply  out  of  the  question.  TVlien  Fm  bored  to  dea& 
with  it  ally  he  tells  me  that  his  constituents  expect  him 
to  stay  in  Washington  during  the  session,  and  he  advises 
me  to  go  away  for  a  few  days,  and  offers  to  draw  me  a 
cheque.  He  would  probably  give  me  a  thousand  dollars 
for  my  expenses  if  T  wanted  to  stay  a  week  with  you.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  wants  to  seem  magiflficent^  or 
whether  he  thinks  I  expect  it^  or  if  he  really  imagines 
that  I  should  spend  it.  But  it  isn't  that  I  want,  Sitty 
—  it  isn't  that  I  I  didn^  marry  for  money,  though  it  was 
very  nice  to  have  so  much  — it  wasn't  for  that,  it  reaUy, 
really  wasn't !  I  suppose  if  s  absurd — perf ectiy  wild  •— 
but  I  wanted  to  be  somebody,  to  haye  some  influence  in 
the  world,  to  have  just  a  littie  of  what  people  call  real 
power.  And  I  haven't  got  it,  and  I  can't  have  it; 
and  I'm  nothing  but  his  poodle4og,  and  I'm  perf  ectiy 
miserable  I " 

Katharine  could  flnd  nothing  to  say  when  her  sistsr 
paused  after  her  long  speech.  It  was  not  easy  for  her  to 
sympathize  with  any  one  so  totally  unlike  herself  nor  to 
imderstand  the  state  of  mind  of  a  woman  who  wanted  the 
sort  of  power  which  few  women  cove^  who  had  practi- 
cally given  her  life  in  exchange  for  the  hope  of  it^  and  who 
had  pitiaUy  failed  to  obtain  it.  She  stared  out  of  tiie 
window  afc  the  fiJling  rain^  and  it  all  seemed  very  dreaiy 
tob» 
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^  It^8  my  pride ! ''  exclaimed  Charlottei  suddenly,  after 
ft  pause.  ^^I  never  knew  what  it  meant  before— and 
yon  never  can.  If  s  intolerable  to  feel  that  Fm  beaten  at 
the  very  beginning  of  life.  Can't  yon  understand  that,  at 
least?*' 

a  Yes  —  but,  Charlie  dear,  — •  if  s  a  long  way  from  a  bit 
of  wounded  pride  to  a  divorce — isn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Charlotte,  disconsolately.  "I  sup- 
pose it  is.  But  if  you  knew  the  horrible  sensation !  It 
grows  worse  and  worse — and  the  less  I  can  find  fault 
with  him  for  other  things,  the  worse  it  seems  to  grow. 
And  ifs  quite  useless  to  fight.  You  know  Fm  good  at 
fighting,  don't  you  ?  I  used  to  think  I  was,  until  I  tried 
to  fight  my  husband.  My  dear  —  I'm  not  in  it  with 
him!" 

Katharine  rose  and  turned  her  back,  feeling  that  she 
could  hardly  control  herself  if  she  sat  still.  There  was 
an  incredible  frivolity  about  her  sister  at  certain  moments 
which  was  almost  revolting  to  the  young  girl. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Charlotte,  observing  her  move* 
ment. 

"Oh — nothing,"  answered  Katharine.  "The  shade 
isn't  quite  up  and  it's  growing  dark,  thaf  s  all." 

"  I  thought  you  were  angry,"  said  Mrs.  Slayback. 

"I  ?  Why  should  I  be  angry  ?  What  business  is  it 
of  mine  ?  "  Katharine  turned  and  faced  her,  having  ad- 
justed the  shade  to  her  liking.  "  Of  course,  if  you  must 
say  that  sort  of  thing,  you  had  better  say  it  to  me  than 
to  any  one  else.  It  doesnt  sound  well  in  the  world— 
and  if  s  not  pleasant  to  hear." 

"Why  not?  "  asked  Charlotte,  her  voice  growing  hard 
and  cold  again.  "But  that's  a  foolish  question.  Well 
— I've  had  my  talk  out  —  and  I  feel  better.  One  must 
MDietimes,  you  know."    Her  tone  softened  agaioi  uneip 
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peetedly.  <^I)(mt  be  too  haidomie,  Eit^  dear— just 
beoaose  joofre  a  betfcer  womaa  than  I  am.''  There  was 
a  tremor  in  her  last  words. 

Katharine  did  not  understand.  She  nndeistoody  how- 
erer^  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  lif e,  that  a  friycdoas 
woman  can  snffer  qnite  asmnohas  a  serioosone — whiohis 
a  truth  not  generally  recognized.  She  pat  her  arm  round 
her  sister's  neck  very  gently,  and  pressed  the  fair  head  to 
her  bosom,  as  she  stood  beside  her. 

'^Pm  not  better  than  you,  Charlie— -Fm  differeai^ 
that^s  alL    Poor  dear  1    Of  course  you  suffer  t " 

''Dear!"  And  Charlotte  rubbed  her  smooth  oheA 
affectionately  against  the  rough  grey  woollen  of  her  sis- 
ter's frook. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

Thb  rain  continued  to  &11,  and  even  if  the  weather 
had  changed  it  would  have  been  too  late  for  Katharine 
to  go  and  see  Robert  Lauderdale  after  her  sister  had  left 
her.  On  the  whole,  she  thought,  it  would  probaUy  haTB 
been  a  mistake  to  speak  to  him  beforehand*  She  had 
felt  a  strong  temptation  to  do  so^  but  it  had  not  been  the 
part  of  wisdom.    She  waited  for  Balaton's  note. 

At  last  it  came.  It  was  short  and  clear.  He  ha^ 
with  great  difficulty,  found  a  clergyman  who  was  willing 
to  marry  them,  and  who  would  perform  the  ceremony  on 
the  following  morning  at  half-past  nine  o'clock.  The 
clergyman  had  only  consented  on  Balston's  strong  rep- 
resentations, and  on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
there  was  to  be  no  unnecessary  secrecy  after  the  fao^ 
and  that  the  couple  should  solemnly  promise  to 
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Ihdr  ptMKito  of  what  thej  had  done  «t  tiie  eariieat 
mameat  oousistent  with  their  welfue.  Balstcm  had 
writton  oat  his  Tety  words  in  zegard  to  that  matter,  for 
he  liked  them,  and  felt  that  Katharine  shookL 

John  had  been  fortunate  in  his  search,  for  he  had 
aeddentally  come  upon  a  man  whose  own  life  had  been 
marred  by  the  opposition  of  a  young  girPs  fionily  to  her 
marriage  with  him.  He  himself  had  in  oonseqaenee 
aeyer  married;  the  young  girl  had  taken  a  husband  and 
had  been  a  most  unhappy  woman.  He  sympathized  with 
Balston,  liked  his  face,  and  agreed  to  marry  Salston  and 
Katharine  immediately.  His  ohureh  lay  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  eity,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  society, 
and  therefore  nothing  to  fear  from  it  If  trouble  arose 
he  was  justified  beforehand  by  the  &ct  that  no  olergy- 
man  has  an  absolute  right  to  refuse  marriage  to  those 
who  ask  it,  and  by  the  thought  that  he  was  contributing 
to  happiness  of  the  kind  which  he  himself  had  most 
desired,  but  which  had  been  withheld  from  him  under 
just  such  oiroumstances  as  those  in  which  Balston  and 
Katharine  were  placed.  The  good  man  admired,  too^ 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  they  were  taking.  Wkuuk 
he  had  said  that  he  would  consider  the  matter  favour- 
ably, provided  that  there  was  no  legal  obstacle,  Balston 
had  told  him  the  whole  trath,  and  had  explained  exactly 
what  Katharine  and  he  intended  to  da  Of  course,  he 
had  to  explain  the  relationship  which  existed  between 
them  and  old  Bobert  Landerdalei  and  the  clergyman, 
to  Balaton's  considerable  surprise,  took  Katharine's  view 
of  the  possibilities.  He  only  insisted  that  the  plan 
should  be  conscientiously  carried  out  as  soon  as  might 
be,  and  that  Katharine  should  therefore  go^  in  the  coarse 
of  the  same  day,  and  tell  her  story  to  l£r.  Bobert  Lauder- 
dale.   Balston  made  no  diffiouUy  about  that,  and  agreed 
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to  be  at  the  door  of  the  olergyman's  house  on  the  f olloir- 
ing  mormng  at  half-past  nine.  The  latter  would  open 
the  church  himself.  It  was  reiy  improbable  that  any 
one  should  see  them  at  that  hour^  and  in  that  distant 
part  of  the  city. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  entering  upon  a  defence  of 
the  clerg^yman's  action  in  the  afhir.  It  was  a  casCi  not 
of  right  or  wrong,  nor  of  doing  anything  irregular,  but 
possibly  excusable.  Theoretically,  it  was  his  duty  to  com- 
ply with  Balston's  request  In  practice,  it  was  a  matter 
of  judgment  and  of  choice,  since  if  he  had  fiatiy  refused, 
as  several  others  had  done  without  so  much  as  knowing 
the  names  of  the  parties,  BaJston  would  certainly  hare 
found  it  out  of  the  question  to  force  his  consent  He 
believed  that  he  was  doing  right,  he  wished  to  do  what 
was  kind,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  acting  legally  and 
that  the  law  must  support  him.  He  ran  the  risk  of 
offending  his  own  congregation  if  the  story  got  abroad, 
but  he  remembered  his  own  youth  and  he  cheerfully 
took  that  risk.  He  would  not  have  done  as  much  for 
any  two  who  might  have  chanced  to  present  themselves, 
however.  But  Balston  impressed  him  as  a  man  of  hon- 
our, a  gentleman  and  very  truthful,  and  there  was  just 
enough  of  socialistic  tendency  in  the  good  man,  as  the 
pastor  of  a  very  poor  congregation,  to  enjoy  the  idea  that 
the  rich  man  should  be  forced,  as  a  matter  of  common 
decency,  to  do  something  for  his  less  fortunate  relation. 
With  his  own  life  and  experience  behind  him,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  seen  things  as  Bobert  Lauderdale  saw 
them. 

So  the  matter  was  settled,  and  Katharine  had  fialston's 
note.  He  added  that  he  would  he  in  Clinton  Place  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  foot  They 
might  be  seen  walking  together  at  almost  any  hour,  l^ 
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Rght  of  ecmshiffldpy  but  to  appear  togeHier  in  a  carriage^ 
OBpociaDy  si  Bwih  an  booTi  if  as  oob  ot  tiie  ^piostioD. 

It  would  Iiavo  heen  waHSke  hst  to  hesitate  now.  GBie 
liad  made  up  her  mind  long  before  she  had  spohen  to 
Salston  on  Monday  erening^  and  theie  was  nothing  new 
to  her  in  the  idea.  Bat  she  eoald  not  help  wondering 
about  the  fiitiao,  as  she  had  been  doing  when  Charlotte 
Siaybaek  had  nnexpeetedly  appeared  in  the  iSFteraoon. 
Meanwhile  the  erening  was  bef ote  her.  She  was  going 
to  a  dinner-party  of  young  people  and  afterwards  to 
tite  danee  at  the  TMrlwalls'i  of  which  she  had  spoken 
to  Balston.  He  wonld  be  AerOi  bat  woald  not  be  at  the 
dinner,  as  she  knew.  At  flie  latter  there  were  to  be  two 
yoang  married  women  who  were  to  chaperone  tiie  young 
girls  to  the  other  house  afterwards. 

At  eight  o'clock  Katharine  sat  down  to  table  between 
two  typical,  f ashion-stnu^  youths,  one  of  whom  took 
more  champagne  tiian  was  good  for  him,  and  talked  to 
her  of  college  sports  and  football  matches  in  which  he 
had  not  taken  part,  bat  which  excited  his  enthusiasm, 
while  the  other  drank  water,  and  asked  if  she  preferred 
Schopenhauer  or  Hegel.  Of  the  two,  she  preferred  the 
critic  of  athletics.  But  the  dinner  seemed  a  very  long 
one  to  Katharine,  l^ough  it  was  really  of  the  short  and 
f ashionaWe  lype. 

Then  came  another  girls'  talk  while  flie  yoong  men 
smoked  fdriously  together  in  another  room.  The  two 
married  women  managed  to  get  into  a  comer,  and  told 
each  other  long  stories  in  whispers,  while  the  young 
gbls,  who  were  afraid  of  romping  and  playing  games 
because  they  were  in  their  ball-dresses,  amused  them- 
flelTes  as  titey  could,  witii  a  good  deal  of  highly  slangy 
but  perfectly  harmless  chaff,  and  an  occasional  attempt 
at  a  little  musio.    As  all  the  young  men  smoked  the  TOiy 
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longest  and  strongest  cigars,  because  they  had  all  been 
told  that  cigarettes  were  deadly^  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock 
when  they  came  into  the  drawing-room.  They  were  all 
extremely  well  behaved  young  fellows,  and  the  one  who 
had  talked  about  athletics  to  Katharine  was  the  only  one 
who  was  a  little  too  pink.  The  dance  was  an  early  affair, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  party  began  to  get 
ready  to  go.  They  transferred  themselves  from  one 
house  to  another  in  big  carriages,  and  all  arrived  within 
a  short  time  of  one  another. 

Balston  was  in  the  room  when  Katharine  entered,  and 
she  saw  instantly  that  he  had  been  waiting  for  her  and 
expected  a  sign  at  once.  She  smiled  and  nodded  to  him 
from  a  distance,  for  he  had  far  too  much  tact  to  make  a 
rush  at  her  as  soon  as  she  appeared.  It  was  not  until 
half  an  hour  later  that  they  found  themselves  together  in 
the  crowded  entrance  hall,  and  Balston  assured  himself 
more  particularly  that  everything  was  as  she  wished  it  to  be. 

"  So  to-morrow  is  our  wedding  day,''  he  said,  looking 
at  her  face.  Like  most  dark  beauties,  she  looked  her 
best  in  the  evening. 

"Yes — it's  to-morrow.  Jack.  You  are  glad,  aren't 
you  ?  "  she  asked,  repeating  almost  exactly  the  last  words 
she  had  spoken  that  morning  as  he  had  left  her  at  the 
door  of  the  Crowdies'  house. 

"  Do  you  doubt  that  I'm  as  glad  as  you  are  ?  "  asked 
Ralston,  earnestly.  "  I've  waited  for  you  a  long  time— 
all  my  life,  it  seems  to  me." 

"Have  you?" 

Her  grey  eyes  turned  full  upon  him  as  she  put  the 
question,  which  evidently  meant  more  to  her  than  the 
mere  words  implied.  He  paused  before  answering  her, 
with  an  over-sorupulous  caution^  the  result  of  her  own 
earnestness. 
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^Wkydoraahesitater'^sheasked^BiiddeDtjr.  ^Didnt 
jtm  mean  exactly  what  jonuaidf^ 

''I  said  it  seemed  to  me  as  thoagh  I  had  waited  all  my 
life^^'heanawBred.  ^'Iwantedtobe — well — aocnmteP 
He  langhed  a  little.  ^^I  amtiying  to  remember  whether 
I  had  erer  eared  in  the  least  for  any  one  else.'' 

Katharine  langhed  too.  He  sometimes  had  an  almost 
boyish  simplicity  about  him  whioh  pleased  her  immensely. 

^It  it  takes  such  an  efEort  of  memory,  it  oanH  haTS 
been  very  aerious,''  she  said.  ^'Fm  not  jealoos.  I  only 
wish  to  know  that  you  are.'' 

<^I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,''  he  answered,  with 


<^I  know  you  do,  Jack  dear/'  said  Katharine,  and  a 
short  silence  followed. 

She  was  thinking  that  this  was  the  third  time  they  had 
met  since  Monday  evening,  and  that  she  had  not  heard 
again  that  deep  vibration,  that  heart-stirring  quaver,  in 
his  words,  whioh  had  touched  her  that  first  time  as  she 
had  never  been  touched  before.  She  did  not  analyze  her 
own  desire  for  it  in  the  leasts  any  more  than  she  doubted 
the  sincerity  of  his  words  because  they  were  spoken 
quietly.  She  had  heard  it  once  and  she  wanted  to  hear 
it  again,  for  the  mere  mcunentary  satisCBCtion  of  the' 
impression. 

But  Balston  was  very  calm  that  evening.  He  had  been 
extremely  careful  of  what  he  did  since  Monday  aftemoou, 
for  he  had  suffered  acutely  when  his  mother  had  first 
met  him  on  the  landing,  and  he  was  determined  that 
nothing  of  the  sc»t  should  happen  again.  The  excitement^ 
too,  of  arranging  his  sudden  marriage  had  taken  the  place 
of  all  artificial  emotions  during  the  last  f orty-eig^t  hours. 
His  nerves  were  young  and  could  bear  the  stndn  of  sudden 
excess  and  equally  sudden  abstention  without  troubling 
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him  with  any  physical  distress.  And  this  fact  easily 
made  him  too  sure  of  himself.  To  a  certain  extent  he 
was  cynical  about  his  taste  for  strong  drink.  He  said  to 
himself  quite  frankly  that  he  wanted  excitement  and 
cared  rery  little  for  the  form  in  which  he  got  it  He 
should  hare  preferred  a  life  of  adrenture  and  danger.  He 
would  hare  made  a  good  soldier  in  war  and  a  bad  one  in 
peace  —  a  safe  sailor  in  stormy  weather  and  a  dangerous 
one  in  a  calm.  That,  at  leasts  was  what  he  believed,  and 
there  was  a  foundation  of  truth  in  it/  for  he  was  sensible 
enough  to  tell  himself  the  truth  about  himself  so  far  as 
he  was  able. 

On  the  evening  of  the  dance  at  which  he  met  Katharine 
he  had  dined  at  home  again.  His  mother  was  far  too 
wise  to  ask  many  questions  about  his  comings  and  goings 
when  he  was  with  her,  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  he 
should  not  tell  her  how  he  had  spent  his  day.  He  wished 
that  he  were  free  to  tell  her  everything,  however,  and 
to  ask  her  advice.  She  was  eminently  a  woman  of  the 
world,  though  of  the  more  serious  type,  and  he  knew  that 
her  wisdom  was  great  in  matters  social.  For  the  rest, 
she  had  always  approved  of  his  attachment  for  Katharine, 
whom  she  liked  best  of  all  the  family,  and  she  intended 
that,  if  possible,  her  son  should  marry  the  young  girl 
before  very  long.  With  her  temper  and  inherited  im- 
pulses it  was  not  likely  that  she  should  blame  Balston 
for  any  honourable  piece  of  rashness.  Having  once  been 
convinced  that  there  was  nothing  underhand  or  in  the 
least  unfair  to  anybody  in  what  he  was  doing,  Ralston 
had  not  the  slightest  fear  of  the  consequences.  The  only 
men  of  the  family  whom  he  considered  men  were  Katha- 
rine's father  and  Hamilton  Bright.  The  latter  could 
have  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter,  and  Ralston  knew 
that  his  friendship  could  be  counted  on.    As  for  Alexan- 
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der  Jtmiofi  John  looked  forward  with  delight  to  the  scene 
which  innst  take  place,  for  he  was  a  bom  fighter,  and 
quarrelsome  besides.  He  would  be  in  a  position  to  tell 
Mr.  Lauderdale  that  neither  righteous  wrath  nor  violent 
words  could  undo  what  had  been  done  properly,  decently 
and  in  order,  under  legal  authority,  and  by  religious  cere- 
mony. Alexander  Junior's  face  would  be  a  study  at  that 
moment,  and  Balston  hoped  that  the  hour  of  triumph 
might  not  be  far  distant. 

^^I  wonder  whether  it  seems  sudden  to  you,''  said 
Katharine,  presently.  ^^It  doesn't  to  me.  You  and  I 
had  thought  about  it  erer  so  long." 

^^  Long  before  you  spoke  to  me  on  Monday  ? ''  asked 
John.    <'  I  thought  it  had  just  struck  you  then." 

<^No,  indeed !  I  began  to  think  of  it  last  year — soon 
after  you  had  seen  papa.  One  doesn't  come  to  such  con- 
clusions suddenly,  you  know." 

«f  Some  people  do.  Of  course,  I  might  have  seen  that 
you  had  thought  it  all  out,  from  the  way  you  spoke. 
But  you  took  me  by  surprise." 

^^I  know  I  did.  But  I  had  gone  over  it  again  and 
again.  If  s  not  a  light  matter.  Jack.  I'm  putting  my 
whole  life  into  jour  hands  because  I  love  you.  I  shan't 
regret  it — I  know  that.  No  —  you  needn't  protest,  dear. 
I  know  what  I'm  doing  very  well,  but  I  don't  mean 
to  magnify  it  into  anything  heroic  I'm  not  the  sort  of 
girl  to  make  a  heroine,  for  I'm  far  too  sensible  and 
practical.    But  if  s  practical  to  run  risks  sometimes." 

^^  It  depends  on  the  risk,  I  suppose," said  Balston.  ^^Many 
people  would  tell  you  that  I'm  not  a  safe  person  to — " 

^< Nonsense!  I  didn't  mean  that,"  interrupted  the 
young  girl.  ^^  If  you  were  a  milksop,  trotting  along  at 
your  mother's  apron  strings,  I  wouldn't  look  at  you. 
Indeed,  I  wouldn't  I    I  know  you're  rather  &8t,  and  I 
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Hke  it  in  yoou  There  was  a  little  boy  next  to  me  at  diih 
Ber  this  eveniiig — a  dear  little  pale-fstedd  thing,  who 
talked  to  me  about  Sohopenhaoer  and  Hegel,  and  drank 
fiTe  glasses  of  Apdllinatis  —I  counted  them.  There  are 
lots  of  them  about  nowadays— all  the  fittest  having  sur- 
Tired,  ifsthe  tnmof  the  unfits  I  suppose.  But  I  wouldn't 
hare  you  one  little  tiny  bit  better  than  you  are.  You  don't 
gamUe,  and  you  don't  drink,  and  you're  merely  supposed 
to  be  fast  because  you're  not  a  bore." 

Ralston  was  silent,  and  his  f  aee  tamed  a  little  pale. 
A  violent  straggle  arose  in  his  thoughts,  all  at  onoe,  with- 
out the  slightest  warning  nor  even  the  previous  suspiei<m 
that  it  ooald  ever  arise  at  alL 

«  Thafs  not  the  risk,"  continued  Katharine.  '^  Oh,  no  I 
And  perhaps  what  I  mean  isn't  such  a  very  great  risk 
after  alL  I  don't  believe  there  is  any,  myself — but  I 
suppose  other  people  might.  If  s  tiiat  uncle  Robert 
might  not,  after  all — oh,  well!  We  won't  talk  about 
such  things.  If  one  only  takes  enough  for  granted,  one 
is  sure  to  get  something  in  the  end.  That  isn't  exactly 
Schopenhauer,  is  it?    But  it's  good  philosophy." 

Katharine  laughed  happily  and  looked  at  him.  But 
his.  face  was  unusually  grave,  and  he  would  not  laugh. 

^<  It's  too  absurd  that  I  should  be  telling  you  to  take 
courage  and  be  cheerfal,  Jack ! "  she  said,  a  moment 
later.  '^  I  feel  as  though  you  were  reproaching  me  with 
not  being  serious  enough  for  the  occasion.  That  isn't 
fair.  And  it  is  serious  —  it  is,  indeed."  Her  tone 
changed.  ^^I'm  putting  my  very  life  into  your  hands, 
dear,  as  I  told  you,  because  I  trust  you.  Whaf  s  the 
matter.  Jack  ?    You  seem  to  be  thinking — " 

**I  am,"  answered  Ralston,  rather  gloomily.  ^^I  was 
Ainking  about  sometJiing  very,  very  important." 

^^Maylknowf  "  asked  Katharine,  gently.    ^  Is  itaay* 
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tiiixig  you  should  like  me  to  know — or  to  ask  me  aboat^ 
before  to-morrow  ?  " 

«<  To-morrow  I"  Balston  repeated  the  word  in  a  low 
Toioe^  as  though  he  were  meditating  upon  its  meaning. 

They  were  seated  on  a  narrow  little  sofa  against  the 
lower  woodwork  of  the  carred  staircase.  The  hall  was 
crowded  with  young  people  coming  and  going  between 
the  other  rooms.  Elatharine  was  leaning  back,  her  head 
supported  against  the  dark  panel,  her  eyes  apparently 
half  closed — for  she  was  looking  down  at  him  as  he  bent 
forward.  He  held  one  elbow  on  his  knee  and  his  chin 
rested  in  his  hand,  as  he  looked  up  sideways  at  her. 

<<  Katharine  '^  —  he  began,  and  then  stopped  suddenly, 
and  she  saw  now  that  he  was  turning  veiy  pale,  as  though 
in  fear  or  pain. 

"Yes?"  She  paused.  "What  is  it,  Jack  dear? 
There's  something  on  your  mind — are  you  afraid  to 
tell  me  ?    Or  aren't  you  sure  that  you  should  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Ralston.  "And  so  I'm  going  to  do 
it,"  he  added  a  moment  later.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  that 
I  was  what  they  call  dissipated  ?  " 

"Is  that  it?"  Katharine  laughed,  almost  carelessly. 
"No,  I  never  heard  that  said  of  you.  People  say  you're 
fast,  and  rather  wild — and  all  that.  I  told  you  what  I 
thought  of  that — I  like  it  in  you.  Perhaps  it  isn't  right, 
exactly,  to  like  a  dash  of  naughtiness  —  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Ralston,  evidently  not  com- 
prehending the  question,  but  intent  upon  his  own  thoughts. 
In  the  short  pause  which  followed  he  did  not  change  his 
position,  but  the  veins  swelled  in  his  temples,  and  his 
eyelids  drooped  a  little  when  he  spoke  again.  "Katha- 
rine—  I  sometimes  drink  too  much." 

Katharine  trembled  a  little,  but  he  did  not  see  it.  For 
some  seoonds  she  did  not  move,  and  did  not  take  her  eyes 
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fBQtt  Um.  ThflQ  she  Toy  slowty  raised  hut  hand 
passed  it  over  her  brow,  as  though  she  were  con 
and  pieeeaitj  she  bent  f erwaid^  as  he  was  bending,  rest- 
ing one  elbow  en  her  knee  and  koking  earnestly  into  his 
faee. 

^Why  do  yon  do  it^  Jaek?  Bont  yon  love  me?'' 
She  asked  the  two  qyeafciong  slowfyand  distlnetly,  bat  in 
the  one  there  was  all  her  pity — in  the  otber  all  her 
lore. 

Again^  as  more  than  onee  latefy,  Balston  was  almoat 
irresistibly  impelled  to  make  a  promise,  simple  and  deet 
sive,  whidi  shoold  change  his  life,  and  which  at  all  ooaia 
and  ridu  he  wonld  keep.  The  impulse  was  stranger  now, 
with  Katharine's  eyes  upon  hi%  and  her  happiness  on  his 
soul,  than  it  had  been  before.  But  the  arguments  for 
resisting  it  were  also  stronger.  He  was  oalm  enough  to 
know  the  magnitude  of  his  temptations  and  his  habitual 
weakness  in  resisting  them.    He  said  nothing. 

^  Why  don't  you  answer  me,  dear?"  Katharine  asked 
softly.    '^They  were  not  hard  questions,  were  they  ?  " 

'^You  know  that  I  love  you,"  he  answered — then 
hesitated,  and  then  went  on.  ^If  I  did  not  love  you, 
I  should  not  have  told  you.    Bo  you  believe  that  ?  " 

He  guessed  tibat  she  only  half  realized  and  half  undea^ 
stood  all  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  said.  He  had  no 
thought  of  gaining  credit  in  her  opinion  for  having  done 
what  very  few  men  would  have  risked  in  his  position* 
Zhe  wish  to  speak  had  oome  from  the  heart,  not  from 
the  head.  But  he  had  not  foreseen  that  it  must  appear 
very  easy  to  her  for  him  to  oveioome  a  temptation  whiek 
seemed  msignificaat  in  her  eyes,  compared  with  a  life^ 
happiness. 

''Tes— I  know  that,"  she  answered.  ^'Bn^  Jack 
dear— yes^  it  was  brave  and  hoMst  of  yQ«— iMl 
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y<m  don't  think  I  expected  a  confession^  do  you?  I 
daresay  you  have  done  many  things  that  weren't  ex- 
actly wrong  and  that  were  not  at  all  dishonourable^ 
but  which  you  shouldn't  like  to  tell  me.    Haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  have.  Every  man  has,  by  the  time  he's 
five  and  twenty  —  lots  of  things." 

"  Well  —  but  now,  Jack  —  now,  when  we  are  married, 
you  won't  do  such  things — whatever  they  may  be  — 
any  more  —  will  you?" 

"  Thaf  s  it  —  I  don't  know,"  answered  Ralston,  deter- 
mined to  be  honest  to  the  very  end,  with  all  his  might, 
in  spite  of  everything. 

"You  don't  know?"  As  Katharine  repeated  the 
words  her  face  changed  in  a  way  that  shocked  him, 
and  he  almost  started  as  he  saw  her  expression. 

"No,"  he  answered,  steadily  enough.  "I  don't  —  in 
regard  to  what  I  spoke  of.  For  other  things,  for  any- 
thing else  in  the  world  that  you  ask  me,  I  can  promise, 
and  feel  sure.  But  that  one  thing  —  it  comes  on  me  some- 
times, and  it  gets  the  better  of  me.  I  know  —  it's  weak 
— it's  contemptible,  it's  brutal,  if  you  like.  But  I  can't 
help  it,  every  time.  Of  course  you  can't  understand. 
Nobody  can,  who  hasn't  felt  it." 

"  But,  Jack  —  if  you  promised  me  that  you  wouldn't  ?  " 

Her  face  changed  again,  and  softened,  and  her  voice 
expressed  the  absolute  conviction  that  he  would  and 
could  do  anything  which  he  had  given  his  word  that  he 
would  do.  That  perfect  belief  is  more  flattering  than 
almost  anything  else  to  some  men. 

"Katharine  —  I  can't!"  Ralston  shook  his  head. 
"I  won't  give  you  a  promise  which  I  might  break.  If 
I  broke  it,  I  should — you  wouldn't  see  me  any  more 
after  that  I'll  promise  that  I'll  try,  and  perhaps  I 
•hall  succeed.    I  can't  do  more— indeed,  I  can't" 
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<<Not  for  me,  Ja^ek  deajr  ? ''  Her  whole  heart  was  ift 
her  Toice,  pleading^  pothetici  maideiily. 

^Don'task  me  like  that  Yoa  don't  know  what  you're 
aaking.  Yoall  make  me— no^  I  w<m't  say  thasL  But 
please  don't — " 

Once  more  Katharine's  expression  changed.  Her  iaoe 
was  quite  white,  and  her  grey  eyes  were  light  and  had  a 
cold  flash  in  them.  The  small,  angry  frown  that  came 
and  went  quickly  when  she  was  annoyed,  seemed  chi»> 
elled  upon  the  smooth  forehead.  Balston's  head  was 
bent  down  and  his  hand  shaded  his  eyes. 

^<  And  you  made  me  think  you  loved  me,"  said  Kathi^ 
rine,  slowly,  in  a  very  low  voice. 

«Ido— " 

^^  Don't  say  it  again.  I  don't  want  to  hear  it  It 
means  nothing,  now  that  I  know — it  never  can  mean 
anything  again.  TSo — you  needn't  come  with  me.  I'll 
go  alone." 

She  rose  suddenly  to  her  feet,  overcome  by  one  ci  those 
sudden  revulsions  of  the  deepest  feelings  in  her  nature,  to 
which  strong  people  are  subject  at  very  critical  moments, 
and  which  generally  determine  their  lives  for  them,  and 
sometimes  the  lives  of  others.  She  rose  to  leave  him 
with  a  woman's  magnificent  indifference  when  her  heart 
speaks  out,  casting  all  considerations,  all  details,  all 
questions  of  future  relations  to  the  winds,  or  to  the 
accident  of  a  chance  meeting  at  some  indefinite  date. 

There  were  many  people  in  the  hall  just  then.  A 
dance  was  beginning,  and  the  crowd  was  pouring  in  so 
swiftly  that  for  a  moment  the  young  girl  stood  still, 
close  to  Ealston,  unable  to  move.  He  did  not  rise,  but 
remained  seated,  hidden  by  her  and  by  the  throng.  He 
seized  her  hand  suddenly,  as  it  hung  by  her  side.  296 
one  ooold  have  noticed  the  aotion  in  the  press* 
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^Kaftiiim — ''  he  cried,  in  a  low,  imploriiig  tcmo. 

Sbe  direw  her  hand  away  instantly.  He  remembered 
afterwards  that  it  had  felt  oold  through  her  glore.  He 
heard  her  Toiee,  and,  looking  past  her,  saw  Crowdie's 
pale  faoe  and  red  mouth — and  met  Crowdie's  languorous 
eyes,  gaaingathim. 

^I  want  to  go  somewhere  else,  Mr.  Crowdie,''  Katha- 
rine was  saying.    '^  Fre  been  in  a  draught,  and  Vm  cold.'^ 

Growdie  gave  her  his  arm,  and  they  moved  on  with 
the  rest  Balston  had  risen  to  his  feet  as  soon  as  he  saw 
that  Orowdie  had  caught  sight  of  him,  and  stood  lookii^ 
at  the  pair.  His  face  was  drawn  and  tired,  and  his  eyes 
were  rather  wild. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  get  out  of  the  house,  and  be 
alone,  as  soon  as  he  oould,  and  he  began  to  make  his  way 
through  the  crowd  to  a  small  room  by  the  door,  where 
the  men  had  left  their  ooats.  But,  before  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  place,  he  changed  his  mind.  It 
looked  too  much  like  running  away.  He  allowed  him- 
self to  be  wedged  into  a  comer,  and  stood  still,  watching 
the  people  absently,  and  thinking  over  what  had  occurred. 

In  the  first  place,  he  wondered  whether  Katharine  had 
meant  as  mu<^  as  her  speech  and  action  implied — in 
other  words,  whether  she  intended  to  let  him  know  that 
everything  was  altogether  at  an  end  between  them.  It 
seemed  almost  out  of  the  question.  After  all,  he  had 
spoken  because  he  felt  that  it  was  a  duty  to  her.  He 
was,  indeed,  profpundly  hurt  by  her  bdiaviour.  If  she 
meant  to  break  off  everything  so  suddenly,  she  might 
have  done  it  more  kindly.  She  had  been  furiously  angry 
because  he  would  not  promise  an  impossibility.  It  was 
troe  that  she  could  not  understand.  He  loved  her  so 
anch,  even  then,  that  he  made  excuses  for  her  conduct^ 

and  set  up  arguments  in  her  favour. 

J— Vol.  23— Crawford 
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Was  it  an  impossibility,  after  all  ?  He  stood  still  in 
his  corner,  and  thought  the  matter  oyer.  As  he  consid- 
ered it,  he  deliberately  called  the  temptation  to  him  to 
examine  it.  And  it  came,  in  its  full  force.  Men  who 
have  not  felt  it  no  more  know  what  it  means  than  Katha- 
rine Lauderdale  knew,  when  she  accused  John  Balston 
of  not  loving  her,  and  left  him,  apparently  forever, 
because  he  would  not  promise  never  to  yield  to  it  again. 

During  forty-eight  hours  he  had  scarcely  tasted  any- 
thing stronger  than  a  cup  of  coffee,  for  the  occurrence  of 
Monday  had  produced  a  deep  impression  on  him — and 
this  was  Wednesday  night.  For  several  years  he  had  been 
used  to  drinking  whatever  he  pleased,  during  the  day, 
merely  exercising  enough  self-control  to  keep  out  of 
women's  society  when  he  had  taken  more  than  was  good 
for  him,  and  enough  discretion  in  the  matter  of  hours  to 
avoid  meeting  his  mother  when  he  was  not  quite  himself. 
There  are  not  so  many  men  in  polite  society  who  regulate 
their  lives  on  such  principles  as  there  used  to  be,  but 
there  are  many  still.  Men  know,  and  keep  the  matter 
to  themselves.  Insensibly,  of  course,  John  Balston  had 
grown  more  or  less  dependent  on  a  certain  amount  of 
something  to  drink  every  day,  and  he  had  very  rarely 
been  really  abstemious  for  so  long  a  time  as  during  the 
last  two  days.  He  had  lived,  too,  in  a  state  of  consider^ 
able  anxiety,  and  had  scarcely  noticed  the  absence  of 
artificial  excitement.  But  now,  with  the  scene  of  the  last 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  reaction  had  come.  He  had 
received  a  violent  shock,  and  his  head  clamoured  for 
its  accustomed  remedy  against  all  nervous  disturbances. 
Then,  too,  he  was  very  thirsty.  He  honestly  disliked 
the  taste  of  water — as  his  father  had  hated  it  before  him 
— and  he  had  not  really  drunk  enough  of  it.  He  was 
more  thirsty  than  he  had  been  when  he  had  swallowed  a 
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ffafccf  elMiiii|M|gne  «t  a  dxughi  cm  llimdiij  aftamooB. 
naft^ totoU  the  tnith^  ma  the  jgncam  farm  in  whidi  tte 
temptation  presented  itself  to  lum  at  ih»  pveaeni  momflHt 
Itivaapainfiillydistiiiet.  He  koew  Oat  the  Thiriiralls^ 
in  -wlioBe  honee  he  wae^  ahraja  had  Lrroj  Brut^  whklh 
dianced  to  be  tiie  best  dry  wine  that  year^  and  he  knevr 
that  he  had  only  to  f  ollonr  the  erowd  to  tiie  sniyper  room 
and  cwallov  ae  xnneh  of  it  aa  he  desired.  ETerybody 
1918  drinking  it  He  eoold  hear  the  i^asaes  faintly  ring- 
ing in  the  diatanoe,  aa  he  stood  in  hie  oomer.  Hektthe 
teiftplatioii  oome  to  see  how  strong  it  would  bei 

It  was  fr^itfolly  Tivid,  as  he  let  the  pietnre  rise  before 
his  eyes.  He  was  now  aetoally  in  physieal  pain  from 
thirst  He  ooold  see  dearly  the  tall  pint-glass,  foaming 
and  apaifcling  with  the  iee<xdd,  pale  wine.  He  eonld 
hear  the  delidons  little  hiss  of  the  tiny  babbles  aa  tiioa- 
aanda  of  them  shot  to  the  surface.  He  oonld  smell  the 
aromatic  essence  of  the  lemon  peel  as  tiie  brim  seemed  to 
come  beneath  his  nostrils.  He  ooold  fael  the  ezqnisite 
aharp  ting^e^  the  inexpressible  stinging  delight  of  the 
perfect  Uqmdi  all  through  his  mouth,  to  his  rery  throat 
-—just  as  he  had  seen  and  smelt  and  tasted  it  all  on 
Monday  afternoon,  and  a  thousand  times  before  that — 
but  not  since  then. 

It  became  intolerable,  or  almost  intolerable,  but  still  he 
bore  it,  with  that  carious  pleasure  in  the  pain  of  it  which 
some  people  are  able  to  feel  in  self-imposed  suffering. 
Then  he  opened  hia  eyes  wide,  and  tried  to  drive  it 
awagr. 

B«*  that  was  not  ao  easy.  That  diabolical  «li«irmg 
aind  ringing  of  distant  glasses,  away,  far  away,  aa  ift 
aeemed,  but  high  and  distinct  abore  the  hum  of  Toicas, 
toctnred  him,  and  drew  him  towards  it  His  mouth  and 
thrtet  were  actually  paiehed  now.    It  was  no  longer 
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imagination.  And  now,  too,  the  crowd  had  thinned,  and 
as  he  looked  he  saw  that  it  would  be  very  easy  for  him 
to  get  to  the  supper  room. 

After  all,  he  thought,  it  was  a  perfectly  legitimate 
craving.  He  was  excessively  thirsty,  and  he  wanted  a 
glass  of  champagne.  He  knew  very  well  that  in  such  a 
place  he  should  not  take  more  than  one  glass,  and 
that  could  not  hurt  him.  Did  he  ever  drink  when  there 
were  women  present,  in  the  sense  of  drinking  too  much  ? 
On  Monday  the  accident  had  made  a  difference.  Surelyi 
as  he  had  often  heard,  the  manly  course  was  to  limit 
himself  to  what  he  needed,  and  not  go  beyond  it.  All 
those  other  people  did  that — why  should  not  he  ?  What 
was  the  difference  between  them  and  him?  How  the 
thirst  burned  him,  and  the  ring  of  the  glasses  tortured  him ! 

He  moved  a  step  from  the  comer,  in  the  direction 
of  the  door,  fully  intending  to  have  his  glass  of  wine. 
Then  something  seemed  to  snap  suddenly  over  his 
heart,  with,  a  sharp  little  pain. 

''  ni  be  damned  if  I  do,"  said  Balston,  almost  audibly. 

And  he  went  back  to  his  corner,  and  tried  to  think  of 
something  else. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Gbowdib's  artistic  temperament  was  as  quick  as  a 
child's  to  understand  the  moods  of  others,  and  he  saw 
at  a  glance  that  something  serious  had  happened  to 
Katharine.  He  had  not  the  aitiateur's  persistent  desire 
to  feel  himself  an  artist  at  every  moment.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  far  more  of  the  genuine  artist's  wish 
to  feel  himself  a  man  of  the  world  when  he  was  not 
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at  kifl  W0rit  What  lie  saw  impressed  itself  upon  his 
aocnrate  and  retentive  memoffj  for  form  and  eolonr, 
Init  he  wae  not  always  stadfing  every  faee  he  met» 
and  thinking  of  painting  it  He  was  fend  of  trying 
to  read  charaeter,  and  prided  himself  upon  hie  pene- 
tiationy  whieh  was  by  no  means  gieat  It  is  a  eommoii 
peenliarity  of  highly  gifted  peraooe  ti^  delight  in  ex- 
hibiting a  small  talent  whieh  seems  tt>  them  to  be  their 
gieales^  though  unappreciated  by  the  wotkL  Croethe 
thoaght  himself  a  painter.  Michelangelo  believed  him- 
self a  poet.  Cfrowdie^  a  modem  artist  of  reputation, 
was  nndoobfeedly  a  good  musieiaB  as  well,  bat  in  his 
own  estimation  his  greatest  gift  was  his  knowledge 
of  men.  Yet  in  tiiis  he  was  profomidly  mistaken. 
Though  his  reasoning  was  often  as  clear  as  his  dedue- 
tions  wexfi  astute^  he  placed  the  centre  of  human  impulses 
too  low,  for  he  judged  others  by  himself,  which  is  an 
unsafe  standard  tot  men  who  difFer  much  from  Ae 
aven^  of  tiieir  feUow-men.  He  mistook  his  quiekness 
of  peroeptioD  for  penetration,  and  tiie  heart  of  men  and 
things  escaped  him. 

He  looked  at  Katharine  and  saw  tiiait  she  was  very 
angzy.  He  had  caught  sight  of  Balaton's  Hee,  and 
he  supposed  that  the  latter  had  been  drinking.  He 
concluded  that  Ealston  had  offended  Katharine^  and 
that  there  was  to  be  a  serious  quarreL  Katharine, 
too,  had  evidently  been  in  the  greatest  haste  to  get 
away,  and  had  spoken  to  Growdie  and  taken  his  arm 
merely  because  of  tiie  men  die  knew  he  had  been  nearest 
to  her  in  the  erowA  The  painter  eongratulated  hims^ 
upon  his  good  fortune  in  appearing  at  that  moment 

''Will  you  have  some  supper? '^  he  asked,  guiding 
his  eompanion  toward  ihe  door. 

^It^s  too  eariy— tiianks^^  answered  tiie  yoang  giriy 
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almost  absently.  ^'  I'd  rather  dance^  if  you  don't  mind,'* 
she  added,  after  a  moment. 

'<0f  course  t"  and  he  directed  his  course  towards 
the  dancing  room. 

In  spite  of  his  bad  figure,  Crowdie  danced  very  welL 
He  was  very  light  on  his  feet,  very  skilful  and  careful 
of  his  partner,  and,  strange  to  say,  very  enduring. 
E^atharine  let  herself  go  on  his  arm,  and  they  glided 
and  swayed  and  backed  and  turned  to  the  right  and 
left  to  the  soft  music  For  a  time  she  had  altogether 
forgotten  her  strong  antipathy  for  him.  Indeed,  she 
had  almost  forgotten  his  existence.  Momentarily,  he 
was  a  nonentity,  except  as  a  means  of  motion. 

As  she  moved  the  colour  slowly  came  back  to  her 
pale  face,  the  frown  disappeared  and  the  cold  fire  in 
her  eyes  died  away.  She  also  danced  well  and  was 
proud  of  it,  though  she  was  far  from  being  equal  to 
her  mother,  even  now.  With  Katharine  it  was  an 
amusement;  with  Mrs.  Lauderdale  it  was  still  a  pas- 
sion. But  now  she  did  not  care  to  stop,  and  went 
on  and  on,  till  Crowdie  began  to  wonder  whether  she 
were  not  falling  into  a  dreamy  and  half-conscious  state^ 
like  that  of  the  Eastern  dervishes. 

"  Aren't  you  tired  ?  "  he  asked. 

^<Ko —  go  on ! "  she  answered,  without  hesitation. 

He  obeyed,  and  they  continued  to  dance  till  many 
couples  stopped  to  look  at  them,  and  see  how  long  they 
would  keep  it  up.  Even  the  musicians  became  inter- 
ested, and  went  on  plajring  mechanically,  their  eyes 
upon  the  couple.  At  last  they  were  dancing  quite  alone. 
As  soon  as  the  young  girl  saw  that  she  was  an  object 
of  curiosity,  she  stopped. 

^^Come  away!"  she  said  quickly.  <<I  didn't  realize 
that  they  were  all  looking  at  us — it  was  so  mobJ* 
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It  was  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  vanitj  that 
Crowdie  at  last  led  her  out  of  the  room.  He  remembered 
her  behaviour  to  him  that  morning  and  on  former  occa- 
sions, and  he  thought  that  he  had  gained  a  signal  success. 
It  was  not  possible^  he  thought,  that  if  he  were  still 
as  repulsive  to  her  as  he  undoubtedly  had  been,  she 
should  be  willing  to  let  him  dance  with  her  so  long. 
Dancing  meant  much  to  him. 

<' Shall  we  sit  down  somewhere  ?''  he  asked,  as  they 
got  away  from  the  crowd  into  a  room  beyond. 

'^  Oh,  yes  —  if  there's  a  place  anywhere.  Anything  1  '^ 
She  spoke  carelessly  and  absently  still. 

They  found  two  chairs  a  little  removed  from  the  rest^ 
and  sat  down  side  by  side. 

''Miss  Lauderdale,''  said  Crowdie,  after  a  momentary 
pause, ''  I  wish  you'd  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Will 
you?" 

''If  ifs  not  a  rude  one,"  answered  Katharine,  indiffer- 
ently, and  scarcely  looking  at  him.    "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"Well — you  know — we're  relations,  or  connections, 
at  least  Hester  is  your  cousin,  and  she's  your  most 
intimate  friend.    Isn't  she  ?  " 

"Yes.  Is  it  about  her ?  There  she  is,  just  over  there 
— talking  to  that  ugly,  thin  man  with  the  nice  face.  Do 
you  see  her  ?  " 

Crowdie  looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  though  he 
did  not  in  the  least  wish  to  talk  about  his  wife  to 
Katharine. 

"Oh,  yes;  I  see  her,"  he  answered.  "She's  talking 
to  Paul  Griggs,  the  writer.  You  know  him,  don't  you? 
I  wonder  how  he  comes  here  I " 

"  Is  that  Paul  Griggs  ?  "  asked  Katharine,  with  a  show 
of  interest    "  Pve  always  wished  to  see  him." 

^Tes.    1^  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Hester •^'^ 
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'<TV]iftt  has  nothing  to  do  with  Hester  ?'^  asked  lUSba^ 
line,  with  despairing  absenee  cC  mind,  as  she  walehed 
the  anthoi^s  faoei 

^The  question  I  was  going  to  ask  70Q — if  70a  would 
let  me.'' 

Katharine  turned  towards  him.  He  oonld  produeo 
SKtiaofdinarily  soft  eSsots  with  his  beaotifiil  voice  when 
he  chose,  and  he  had  determined  to  atlraot  her  attention 
jQst  tiien,  seeing  that  she  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
give  it. 

''Oh,  yes — the  question,''  she  said.  ^Is  it  anything 
very  painful  ?  Yon  spoke — how  shall  I  say? — in  such 
a  pathetic  tone  of  voiee." 

''In  a  way — yes,"  answered  Ciowdie^  not  at  all  die- 
torbed  by  W  manner.  "  Painful  is  too  strong  a  word, 
perhaps — but  it^s  something  that  makes  me  very  anoofm- 
fortable.  It's  this — why  do  you  dislike  me  so  much? 
Or  don't  yon  know  why  ?** 

Katharine  paused  a  moment  being  surprised  by  what 
he  asked.  She  had  no  answer  ready,  for  she  eonli  not 
teU  him  that  she  disliked  his  white  faiee  and  scarlet  lips 
and  the  soft  sweep  of  his  eyelashes.  She  took  refuge  in 
her  woman's  right  to  pany  one  question  with  another. 

"What  makes  yoa  think  I  dislike  you?^  she  en- 
quired. 

^Oh— atiiousand  thii^— '^ 

"I'm  veiy  sorry  there  are  so  inanyP  She  laughed 
good-humouredly,  but  with  the  intention  of  taming  the 
eimversation  if  possible. 

"Ko,"  said  Crowdie,  gravely.  ^You  donH  like  me^ 
for  some  reason  which  seems  a  good  one  to  you.  I'm  sure 
of  tiiat,  because  I  know  that  you're  not  capricious  nor 
unreasonable  by  nature.  I  slMmld  care,  in  any  case- 
even  if  we  were  casual  acquaintances  in  society,  and  only 
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met  occasionally.  Kobody  could  be  quite^  indifferent  to 
your  dietlike.  Miss  Lauderdale/' 

"  'So  ?  Why  not  ?  I'm  sure  a  great  many  people  are. 
And  as  for  that,  I'm  not  so  reasonable  as  you  think,  I 
daresay.    I'm  sorry  you  think  I  don't  like  you." 

"I  don't  think  —  I  know  it.  No  —  please!  Let  me 
tell  you  what  I  was  going  to  say.  We're  not  mere  ordi- 
nary acquaintances,  though  I  don't  in  the  least  hope  ever 
to  be  a  friend  of  yours,  exactly.  You  see — owing  to 
Hester — and  on  account  of  the  portrait,  just  now — I'm 
thrown  a  good  deal  in  your  way.  I  can't  help  it.  I 
don't  want  to  give  up  painting  you  —  " 

"  But  I  don't  wish  you  to !  I'll  come  every  day,  if  you 
like — every  day  I  can." 

"Yes;  you're  very  good  about  it.  It's  just  because  you 
are,  that  I  am  more  sensitive  about  your  dislike,  I  suppose." 

"But,  my  dear  Mr.  Crowdie,  how — " 

"My  dear  Miss  Lauderdale,  I'm  positively  repulsive  to 
you.  You  can't  deny  it  really,  though  you'll  put  it  much 
more  gently.  To-day,  when  I  wanted  to  help  you  to  take 
off  your  hat,  you  started  and  changed  colour — just  as 
though  you  had  touched  a  snake.  I  know  that  those 
things  are  instinctive,  of  course.  I  only  want  you  to  tell 
me  if  you  have  any  reason — beyond  a  mere  uncontrol- 
lable physical  repulsion.  There's  no  other  way  of  put- 
ting it,  I'm  afraid.  I  mean,  whether  I've  ever  done 
anything  to  make  you  hate  the  sight  of  me  — " 

"  You  ?  Never.  On  the  contrary,  you're  always  very 
kind,  and  nice  in  every  way.  I  wish  you  would  put  it 
out  of  your  head — the  whole  idea — and  talk  about  some- 
thing else.  Ko,  honestly,  I've  nothing  against  you,  and 
I  never  heard  anything  against  you.  And  I'm  really  very 
much  distressed  that  I  should  have  given  you  any  such 
impression.    Isn't  that  the  answer  to  your  question  ?  " 
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^Ym—bk  a  mj.  It  rednoes  itself  to  tins — if  yoa 
never  looked  at  me,  and  never  lieard  my  Toioe^  yen 
ironldnl  hate  me.'' 

^'Ob — your  voiee — nol'^  The  words  escaped  her  in- 
Yoluntarily,  and  eonveyed  a  wrong  hnptessioQ;  for  thoai^ 
she  meant  tiiat  his  vmce  was  beaatifaly  she  knew  that  its 
mere  beaaty  scmietimes  repelled  her  as  mndi  as  his  ap- 
pearanee  did. 

<<Then  Wb  mily  my  lookx^'*  he  said  with  a  laugh. 
^Thanks!  Fm  qnite  satisfied  now,  and  I  quite  agree 
witii  yon  in  tiiat  Yon  notioed  to4ay  that  there  were  no 
mirrors  in  the  studio.'^    He  laughed  again  quite  naturally. 

'^Beally  I''  ezelafaned  Katharine,  as  a  sort  of  final  pro- 
test, and  taking  the  earliest  opportonity  of  eseiqiing  from 
liie  diflienit  sitnation  he  had  ereated.  ^  I  wish  yon  would 
teU  me  scnnething  abont  Mr.  Orig^  sinee  yon  know  him. 
Fve  been  watching  him — he  has  such  a  omrioos  fGU»  t'^ 

''Panl  Griggs?  Oh,  yes — he^s  a  enrione  ereatore 
altogether.''    And  (/rowdie  began  to  talk  abont  tiie  maa. 

Katharine  was  in  reality  perfectly  indifferent^  and  fol- 
lowed her  own  train  of  thonght  while  Crowdie  made  him- 
self as  agreeable  as  he  eonld,  considering  that  he  was  eon- 
seioos  of  her  inattention.  He  woold  have  been  surprised 
had  he  known  that  she  was  thinking  about  him. 

Since  Hester  had  told  her  the  Btarj  of  Ms  strange 
Dfaiess,  Katharine  eoold  not  be  near  him  without  remem* 
boring  her  oonsin's  vivid  description  of  his  af^pearanoe 
and  c<mdition  during  the  attaek.  It  was  bat  a  step  &om 
such  a  jttctnre  to  the  qnestion  of  the  mor|^a  and  Crow- 
die's  stoiy,  and  one  step  furtiier  t»ongfat  the  comparison 
between  slavery  to  one  form  of  excitement  and  slaveiy 
to  anoHter;  in  other  words,  between  John  Balston  and 
the  painter,  and  Aen  between  Hester's  love  fc»  Crow- 
die  and  Katharine^s  for  her  eooain^    But  at  Hob  poial 
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the  divergence  began.  Growdie,  who  looked  weak^ 
effeminate  and  anything  but  manly,  had  found  courage 
and  strength  to  oyeroome  a  habit  which  was  said  to  be 
almost  unconquerable.  Katharine  would  certainly  neyer 
have  guessed  that  he  had  such  a  strong  will,  but  Hester 
had  told  her  all  about  it,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  other 
explanation  of  the  facts.  And  Balston,  with  his  deter- 
mined expression  and  all  his  apparently  hardy  manliness, 
had  distinctly  told  her  that  he  did  not  feel  sure  of  keep- 
ing a  promise,  even  for  the  sake  of  her  love.  It  seemed 
incredible.  She  would  have  given  anything  to  be  able  to 
ask  Crowdie  questions  about  his  life,  but  that  was  impos- 
sible, under  the  circumstances.  He  might  never  forgive 
his  wife  for  having  told  his  secret. 

Her  sudden  and  violent  anger  had  subsided,  and  she 
already  regretted  what  she  had  said  and  done  with  Kals- 
ton.  Indeed,  she  found  it  hard  to  understand  how  she 
could  have  been  so  cruelly  unkind,  all  in  a  moment,  when 
she  had  hardly  found  time  to  realize  the  meaning  of 
what  he  had  told  her.  Another  consideration  and  another 
question  presented  themselves  now,  as  she  remembered 
and  recapitulated  the  circumstances  of  the  scene.  For 
the  first  time  she  realized  the  man's  loyalty  in  thrusting 
his  shortcomings  under  her  eyes  before  the  final  step  was 
taken.  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  struggle  for  him, 
she  thought  And  if  he  was  brave  enough  to  do  such  a 
thing  as  that, — to  tell  the  truth  to  her,  and  the  story  of 
his  ediamefttl  weakness,  —  what  must  that  temptation  be 
which  even  he  was  not  brave  enough  to  resist  ?  'So  doubt, 
he  did  resist  it  often,  she  thought,  and  could  do  so  in  the 
future,  though  he  said  that  he  could  not  be  sure  of  himself. 
He  was  so  brave  and  manly.  Yet  it  was  horrible  to  think 
of  him  in  conneotion  with  something  which  appeared  to 
be  unspeakably  disgusting  in  her  eyes. 
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The  iriee  mm  one  wlrnh  she  oodd  net  imdentHil. 
Vew  women ean^  and  it  woald  be  strangey  indeed,  if  noy 
young  girl  ooold.  Slue  had  eeen  drmken  wen  in  tte 
etoete  many  times,  but  that  was  afawiet  all  dM  knew  of 
it  OceamonaHy,  bat  by  no  meana  eCfcen,  she  had  seen  a 
flum  in  aoeiety  who  had  too  muoh  eokmr,  or  was  annat- 
nsally  pale,  and  talked  rather  wildly,  and  people  eaid  that 
hehadttkentoomnohwine — andgenerallylait^ied.  Such 
a  man  was  making  himself  ridicnlous,  die  thought,  bat 
ahe  eataUished  no  eonneelkm  between  him  and  the  poor 
wretch  reding  Uind  drank  oat  of  a  Uquor  shop,  who  wbb 
pointed  oat  to  her  by  her  father  as  an  awfal  example. 
She  had  eyen  seen  a  man  onoe  who  was  lying  perfeedy 
helpless  in  the  gatter,  while  a  polieeman  kicked  him  to 
make  him  get  up — and  it  had  made  a  strong  impression 
npon  her.  £Hie  lemembeied  dktinetly  his  swoUea  faoe^ 
hm  bloodshot  Une  eyes  and  his  filthy  olothes — all  die* 
gnsting  enoogh. 

That  was  the  piotore  wfaieh  rose  before  her  eyes  when 
John  Balaton,  patting  his  case  more  stiongly  Ihan  was 
neeessary  in  order  to  olear  hia  eonseienoe  attogelher,  had 
told  her  that  he  eooM  not  promise  to  giye  np  a  bad  habit  for 
her  saka  In  the  first  moment  ahe  had  thought  merely  Of 
tiie  man  in  soeiety  who  beha^red  a  iittde  foolishly  and 
talked  too  load,  bat  Balaton's  earnest  manner  had  imme- 
diately eroked  the  reeolleetion  of  her  father's  ooessioBd 
disooorses  npon  idiat  he  ealled  the  besetting  sin  of  the 
lower  olasses  in  Amenoa,  and  had  viTidly  recalled  there- 
with the  face  of  the  besotted  wretch  in  the  gatter.  She 
knew  of  no  intermediate  stage.  To  be  a  slave  to  drink 
meant  that  and  nothing  else.  The  soeiety  man.  whom 
she  took  aa  an  example  was  not  a  slave  to  drink ;  he  was 
merriy  foolish  and  imprndent,  and  might  get  into  teoaUe. 
To  think  of  marrying  a  man  who  had  lain  in  the  guttei^ 
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lialf  bKnd  iri  A  liquor,  to  be  kkksd  by  %  polioemaiiy  was 
moite  Abu  slie  coold  bear.  The  isentabie  eonie  side  to 
fldngs  is  laxely  disoemiUie  to  those  broaght  most  closely 
into  oonnection  with  them.  It  was  not  only  smoas  to 
KaliiariBe ;  it  was  horrible,  xepalsiTe,  siekeiiiiig.  It  was 
BO  wonder  that  she  had  sprung  from  her  seat  and  tamed 
her  back  on  Babton,  and  tfaO;  Ae  had  done  tiie  first 
flung  whieh  |Hresented  itsdf  as  a  means  of  distracting 


Bat  now,  matters  begem  to  look  diflsvemtiy  to  her 
eafaner  jadgment.  It  was  absurd  to  tidnk  tiiat  Babton 
shooM  make  a  moontain  of  a  mole-hill,  and  speak  as  he 
had  spoken  ef  himself,  if  he  only  meant  that  he  now  and 
liien  took  a  glass  of  ehampagne  more  than  was  good  for 
him«  Besides,  if  he  did  it  habitually,  she  nrast  have 
seen  him  now  and  then  behaTing  like  a  typioal  young 
gentieman,  and  making  a  lool  of  himsell  But  she  had 
never  noticed  anything  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  eoold  not  believe  Aat  he  could  ever,  under  any  oii^ 
cumstances,  turn  into  the  kind  of  ereatnre  who  had  been 
held  up  to  her  as  an  examine  of  the  habitual  drunkard. 
There  must  be  something  between  the  two,  she  felt  sure, 
something  which  she  could  not  understand.  She  would 
find  out  And  die  must  see  John  again,  bef(«e  she  left 
the  dance.    Her  eyes  began  to  look  for  him  in  the  crowd. 

There  are  times  when  the  processes  of  a  girl^  mind 
are  primitinv  in  their  sim^^icity.  Katharine  suddenly 
remembered  hearing  that  men  drank  out  of  despair. 
She  had  seen  Balston^3  face  when'  she  had  risen  and 
Mt  him,  and  It  had  certainly  expressed  despair  very 
strongly.  Perhaps  he  had  gone  at  once  to  drown  hia 
cares — that  was  the  exxncession  she  had  heard— and  it 
woaM  be  her  fault 

Sueh  a  seqaenoa  of  ideas  looiu  childish  in  tUs  age  of 
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profound  psychological  analysis,  but  it  is  just  such  rea- 
soning which  sometimes  affects  people  most  when  their 
hearts  are  touched.  We  have  all  thought  and  done  very 
childish  things  at  times. 

Katharine  forgot  all  about  Growdie  and  what  he  was 
saying.  She  had  given  a  sort  of  social,  mechanical  at- 
tention to  his  talk,  nodding  intelligently  from  time  to 
time,  and  answering  by  vague  monosyllables,  or  with 
even  more  vague  questions.  Crowdie  had  the  sense  to 
understand  that  she  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,  and  that 
her  mind  was  wholly  absorbed  —  most  probably  with  what 
had  taken  place  between  her  and  Ealston  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  earlier.  He  talked  on  patiently,  since  he  could 
do  nothing  else,  but  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  when  she 
at  last  interrupted  him. 

"Would  you  mind  looking  to  see  if  my  cousin — Jack 
Salston,  you  know,  —  is  still  in  the  hall?''  she  asked, 
without  ceremony. 

"Certainly,"  said  Crowdie,  rising.  "Shall  I  tell  him 
you  want  him,  if  he's  there  ?  " 

"  Do,  please.  It's  awfully  good  of  you,  Mr.  Crowdie," 
she  added,  with  a  preoccupied  smile. 

Crowdie  dived  into  the  crowd,  looking  about  him  in 
every  direction,  and  then  making  his  way  straight  to 
Balston,  who  had  not  left  his  comer. 

"Miss  Lauderdale  wants  to  speak  to  you,  Balston," 
said  the  painter,  as  he  reached  him.  "Hallo!  What's 
the  matter  ?    You  look  ill." 

« I  ?  Not  a  bit ! "  answered  Ealston,  "  It's  the  heat, 
I  suppose.  Where  is  Miss  Lauderdale  ?  "  He  spoke  in 
a  curiously  constrained  tone. 

"  I'll  tidke  you  to  her — come  along ! " 

The  two  moved  away  together,  Balston  following 
CiQwdie  through  the  press.    Through  the  open  door 
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of  &»  Iwadoir  Kateton  gaw  Kalharine^s  ejes  looking 
for  him. 

^AU  rigH''  he  raid  to  Cfowdie^  ^1  see  her.  Don't 
bother." 

**  Orer  there  in  the  low  chair  b j  the  plants^''  answered 
the  painter,  in  nnneeessarj  explanation. 

''All  rig^t^''  said  Balston  again^  and  he  poshed  past 
Ciowdie^  who  turned  awvf  to  seek  amnsement  in  another 
direction.  Katharine  looked  up  gravelj  at  him  as  he  came 
to  hor  stdCi  and  then  pointed  to  the  ehair  Crowdie  had 
leftvaesnt. 

^<Sit  down.  I  want  to  talk  to  yon,^'  she  said  qnieklyy 
and  he  obejed,  drawing  the  chair  a  little  nearer. 

^I  tibonght  jou  never  meant  to  speak  to  me  again,''  he 
said  bitterly. 

''Bid  yon?    Yon  thoaght  that?     Seriovisly ?" 

''I  suppose  most  men  wonld  hare  thought  very  mneh 
the  same." 

^  Ton  thought  that  I  could  change  completely,  like  that 
— in  a  single  moment?  " 

"  You  seemed  to  change." 

''And  that  I  did  not  love  yon  any  m<»e?'' 

"That  was  what  you  made  me  think — what  else? 
Yon're  perEeefcfy  justified,  of  ooursa  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  long  ago." 

"  Please  don't  speak  to  me  so — Jack." 

"What  do  you  expect  me  to  say?"  he  asked,  and 
witii  a  weary  look  in  his  eyes  he  leaned  back  in  his  low 
chair  and  watched  her. 

"Jack — dear — yon  didn't  understand  when  I  told 
Mr.  Crowdie  to  call  yon — you  don't  understand  now. 
I  was  angry  then — by  the  staircase.  I'm  sorry.  Will 
:  yon  forf^ye  me ?" 

Balstaii's  faee  changed  instaat^,  and  he  leaned  for 
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ward  again,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  in  a  lower 
tone. 

"Darling — don't  say  such  things  I  I've  nothing  to 
forgive — " 

"You  have,  Jack!  Indeed,  you  have  —  oh  I  why 
can't  we  be  alone  for  ten  minutes — I'd  explain  it  all — 
what  I  thought  — " 

"  But  there's  nothing  to  explain,  if  you  love  me  still  — 
at  least,  not  for  you." 

"Yes,  there  is.  There's  ever  so  much.  Jack,  why 
did  you  tell  me?  You  frightened  me  so — you  don't 
know!  And  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  the  end  of 
everything,  and  of  me,  myself,  when  you  said  you 
couldn't  be  sure  of  keeping  a  promise  for  my  sake. 
You  didn't  mean  what  you  said — at  least,  not  as  I 
thought  you  meant  it  —  you  didn't  mean  that  you 
wouldn't  try — and  of  course  you  would  succeed  in  the 
end." 

"  I  think  I  should  succeed  very  soon,  with  you  to  help 
me,  Katharine.  But  that's  not  what  a  man — who  is  a 
man — accepts  from  a  woman." 

"Her  help — not  her  help.  Jack?  How  can  you  say 
so!" 

"Yes,  I  mean  it  Suppose  that  I  should  fail,  what 
sort  of  life  should  you  lead — tied  to  a  man  who  drinks  ? 
Don't  start,  dear — it's  the  truth.  We  shall  never  talk 
about  it  again,  after  this,  perhaps,  and  I  may  just  as  well 
say  what  I  think.  I  must  say  it,  if  I'm  ever  to  respect 
myself  again." 

Katharine  looked  at  him,  realized  again  what  his  cour- 
age had  been  in  making  the  confession,  and  she  loved 
him  more  than  ever. 

"Jack — "  she  began,  and  hesitated.  "Since  we  axe 
talking  of  it,  and  must  talk  of  it'— can't  you  tell  me 
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wha*Mke8y<Kidoxt---I  »«Bi-~7m  kMPvrl  What  is 
ik  ftii  ttllraels  yoa?  It  nxuri  be  sometiiixig  Teij  Bercmg 
— isntitr    WkAtwitr'^ 

<Q  wish  I  knew!^^  answered  BalstoB,  half  sari^ly. 
«It  began— oh,  at  oon^ge,  jwl  know.  I  was  yam  of 
beioiCr  aU^  ^  stand  moie  than  Ihe  othor  fellows  and  of 
going  home  as  steady  as  though  Fd  had  noAing  * 

"^Bnt  a  xum  who  oan  walk  straight  isn't  drank, 
JaA— « 

^Oh^ian^heP^ezelaiBMd  Balskm,  with  a  somr  smilei 
«  They're  the  worst  kind,  sometines— '' 

^Bnt  I  tiLOOght  that  a  man  who  was  really  dnmk-^ 
was — was  quite  senseless^  and  tnmbled  down,  yon  know 
**in  a  disgnstiBg  state.^ 

^'It's  not  a  pretfy  sabjeet — espeetally  when  yon  talk 
about  it,  dear — but  it's  not  always  of  that  deseription*'' 

It  flheeked  Balston^  refined  nature  to  hear  her  speak 
of  such  things.  For  he  had  all  the  refinement  of  nerroos 
natores,  like  many  a  man  who  has  been  wrecked  by  drink 
—  eiPOB  to  men  of  genios  witiiOBt  number. 

^IsnH  it  quite — no,  of  eonrse  it^i  not  I  know  well 
cn0l^fh.^  Katitarine  paused  an  instant.  ''I  don't  care 
if  itfiB  not  what  they  eaU  refined,  Jack.  F^notgmngto 
lei  thai  sevt  of  squeandshnesa  eorae  between  you  and  me. 
Wb  not  as  thongh  Fd  some  upon  it  as  a  subject  of  con- 
imsation — and — and  Fm  not  afraid  youHl  think  any 
fte  worse  of  me  because  I  talk  about  horrid  things,  when 
I  must  iaSk  about  them — when  emything  depends  on 
them — you  and  I,  and  our  lives.  I  must  know  what  it 
is  tiiatyoQ  feel — that  you  eant  resisf 

Balston  felt  how  strimg  she  was,  and  was  glad. 

<<Ck)  OB,'^  she  said.    ^teU  me  all  about  it — how  it 

^That  was  it — at  college,  I  suppose,''  he  answered. 
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^Then  it  grew  to  be  a  habit — insensibly,  of  course.  I 
thought  it  didn't  hurt  me  and  I  liked  the  excitement 
Perhaps  Fm  naturally  melancholic  and  depressed.^' 

"I  don't  wonder!" 

^^No — ifs  not  the  result  of  anything  especial.  I've 
not  had  at  all  an  unhappy  life.  I  was  bom  gloomy,  I 
suppose — and  unlucky,  too.  You  see  the  trouble  is  that 
those  things  get  hold  of  one's  nerves,  and  then  it  becomes 
a  physical  affair  and  not  a  mere  question  of  will.  Men 
get  so  far  that  it  would  kill  them  to  stop,  because  they're 
used  to  it.  But  with  me — no,  I  admit  the  fact — it  is  a 
question  of  will  and  nothing  else.  Just  now  —  oh,  well, 
I've  talked  enough  about  mysell" 

"What — *  just  now'  ?  What  were  you  going  to  say? 
Ybu  wanted  to  go  and  drink,  just  after  I  left  you  ?" 

"  How  did  you  guess  that  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  I  was  sure  of  it  And — and  you 
didn't.  Jack?" 

"No,  I  didn't" 

"Why  not?    What  stopped  you  ?    It  was  so  easy  I '^ 

"I  felt  that  I  should  be  a  brute  if  I  did— so  I  didn't 
That's  all.  It's  not  worth  mentioning — only  it  shows 
that  it  is  a  question  of  will.  I'm  all  right  now — I  don't 
want  it  any  more.  Perhaps  I  shan't,  for  days.  I  don't 
know.  It's  a  hopeless  sort  of  thing,  anyway.  Sometimes 
I'm  just  on  the  point  of  taking  an  oath.  But  if  I  broke 
it,  I  should  blow  my  brains  out,  and  I  shouldn't  be  any 
better  off.  So  I  have  the  sense  not  to  promise  myself 
anything." 

"Promise  me  one  thing,"  said  Katharine,  thoughtfully. 
^  If  8  a  thing  you  can  promise — trust  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

<<  Yes — I  promise,"  answered  Balston,  without  hesitation. 

"That  you  will  never  bind  yourself  by  any  oath  at  aU^ 
will  you?" 
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Balaton  paused  a  moment. 

"Yes — I  promise  you  that,"  he  said.  "I  think  itfs 
very  sensible.    Thank  you,  dear." 

There  was  a  short  silence  after  he  had  spoken.  Then 
Katharine  laughed  a  little  and  looked  at  him  affection- 
ately. 

"  How  funny  we  are ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Half  an  hour 
ago  I  quarrelled  with  you  because  you  wouldn't  promise, 
and  now  I've  got  you  to  swear  that  you  never  will  prom- 
ise^ under  any  circumstances." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  Ifs  very  odd.  But  other  things 
are  changed,  too,  since  then,  though  it's  not  long." 

"  You're  mistaken,  Jack,"  she  said,  misunderstanding 
him.  "  Haven't  I  said  enough  ?  Don't  you  know  that  I 
love  you  just  as  much  as  I  ever  did  —  and  more?  But 
nothing  is  changed  —  nothing — not  the  least  little  bit  of 
anything." 

"  Dear — how  good  you  are! "  Balston's  voice  was  very 
tender  just  then.    "  But  I  mean — about  to-morrow." 

"Nothing's  changed.  Jack,"  said  Katharine,  leaning 
forward  and  speaking  very  earnestly. 

But  Balston  shook  his  head,  sadly,  as  he  met  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  dear,  it's  all  changed.  That  can't  be  as  you 
wanted  it — not  now." 

"  But  if  I  say  that  I  will  ?  Oh,  don't  you  understand 
me  yet  ?  If  s  made  no  difference.  I  lost  my  head  for  a 
moment — but  it  has  made  no  difference  at  all,  except 
that  I  respect  you  ever  so  mudi  more  than  I  did,  for  being 
8o  honest  I " 

"Bespeot  me!"  repeated  Balston,  with  grave  incredu- 
lity.   "Me!    You  can't!" 

"I  can  and  I  do.  And  I  mean  to  be  married  to  you— 
to-morrow,  just  as  we  said.  I  wonder  what  you  tiiink 
Fm  made  o^  to  change  and  take  back  my  word  and 
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promisel  Don't  you  see  tlmt I  waat  to  giyeygii  OTuy* 
iUag'-^ray  whols  Kfe -^  mudi  more  than  I  Hi  ttoB 
morning  ?  Yes,  ever  8»  Hiiudi  morei  for  jtm  need  se 
■Mne  tlMBi  I  knew  or  gneesecL  Too  see,  I  i&daaft  quite 
iwiniijUml  at  fizst^  Imt  i^  all  etear  now.  Yoo^  mnwh 
more  unhappy  —  and  much  more  foolish  about  it — Am 
I  am.  I  don^  want  to  go^  baek  ov«r  it  all  agaiB,  Iniiwon't 
ik  ba  BMieh  eaner  f cr  yiOQ  when  joa  ha^e  S6  to  k«lp  joi  ? 
liMema  to  me  Hut  it  muat  be,  beeause  I  tore  ywi  00I 
Won't  it  be  much  easier  ?    Tell  me  t  ^ 

•"Tea— oCeouiMitimiia.  I  don't  Kke  to  thiidr  of  it^ 
because  I  mustat  do  it.  I  ahoold  never  haipv  aekoi  yon 
tasBRj  me  at  all^  until  I  was  sure  of  mysdC  But— 
wdl,  i  QooldBt  hcl|i  it.    We  lored  each  other." 

^  Jaek— what  do  you  mean?" 

^Thatl  lore  you  far  too  mneh  to  tie  myself  nmnd  your 
life  like  a  chain.  I  won't  do  it  I'll  do  the  beai  I  can 
to  got  om  tiua  thing  and  if  I  do— I  shan^  be  half  good 
enouf^  fair  yoQ — but  if  yoo  will  still  have  me  thes,  wM 
ha  BMunied.  If  I  eaa't  get  ovor  it — why  theny  that 
means  that  I  shall  go  to  the  devi^  I  suppoeo.  At  aU 
of«at%  yoieil  be  free.'^ 

Ha  spoke  Tsry  quietly,  but  Hut  weirds  hurt  Mm  as  they 
came.  He  did  not  realize  until  he  Imd  fi&ished  speakiog 
ttefedio  reatilmtioii  had  been  formed  within  the  laet  five 
miButflff^  thou^  he  felt  that  ho  was  ri^it. 

^if  yen  knew  how  yoa  hmt  me,  when  you  talk  like 
tittt!'^  saidKathario^iBalowmoe. 

<^  If  8  a  question  of  absolute  right  and  wrong — if  a  a 
qnorticm  of  honour/*  ho  centiaued,  speakiag  qaad^ly  to 
persuade  himself.  '^  Just  put  yourself  in  the  position  of 
»tkiidpeiao%  and  think  about  it  Whatsho«ild  you  say 
oC  aman  who  did  soeh  a  thsag^ — who  aeeeptod  MNh  a 
kasyou  widi  to  make?'^ 
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**It  isn't  a  sacrifice — ^it's  my  life." 

'*Yes — ^that's  it!  What  would  your  life  be,  with  a 
man  on  whom  you  couldn't  count — a  man  you  might  be 
ashamed  of,  at  any  moment — who  can't  even  count  on 
himself — a  fellow  who's  good  for  nothing  on  earth,  and 
certainly  for  nothing  in  heaven — a  failure,  like  me, 
who—" 

*'Stopl  You  shan't  say  any  more.  I  won't  listen! 
Jack,  I  shall  go  away,  as  I  did  before — " 

'*WeU— but  isn't  it  all  true?" 

**No — ^not  a  word  of  it  is  true !  And  if  it  were  true 
twenty  times  over,  I'd  marry  you — ^now,  in  spite  of 
everybody.  I — I  believe  I'd  commit  a  sin  to  marry 
you.  Oh,  it's  of  no  use!  I  can't  live  without  you — I 
can't,  indeed!    I  called  you  back  to  tell  you  so — " 

She  stopped,  and  she  was  pale.  He  had  never  seen 
her  as  she  was  now,  and  she  had  never  looked  so  beau- 
tiful to  him. 

*'Por  that  matter,  I  couldn't  live  without  you,"  he 
said,  in  a  rather  uncertain  voice. 

'*And  you  shall  not!"  she  answered,  with  determina- 
tion, *' Don't  talk  to  me  of  sacrifice — ^what  could  any- 
thing be  compared  with  that — with  giving  you  up? 
You  don't  know  what  you're  saying.  I  couldn't — I 
couldn't  do  it — ^not  if  it  meant  death." 

**But,  dear — ^Katharine  dear — ^if  I  fail,  as  I  shall, 
I'm  sure — ^just  think — " 

**If  you  do— but  you  won't — ^well,  if  you  should 
think  you  had — oh.  Jack !  If  you  were  the  worst  man 
alive,  I'd  rather  die  with  you  than  live  for  any  one 
else!    God  knows  I  would — " 

"It's  very,  very  hard!"  Balston  twisted  his  fingers 
together  and  bowed  his  head,  still  trying  to  resist  her. 

She  bent  forward  again. 

** Dear— tell  me!  A  littie  while  ago — out  there — 
when  you  wanted  it — ^wasn't  that  hard?" 
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Batston  nodded  silentfy. 

^And  didzt^  jou  lesist  beeauae  it  mm  a  Iil*il6-« 
just  a  Kttle  far  my  sake?  Jxmt  at  tiiat  moneDt  whtak 
jaa  said  to  yousaelf  that  jaa  mnldaft,  yoa  know,  or  jmt 
befare^  or  juat  aftarwaxda — didiiH  yioa  tbink  a  littfe  of 
■16^  dear?'' 

'^Of  coarse  I  did.  Oh,  Katharine,  Katharine—'' 
Wb  Toiee  iras  aliaking  now. 

<^Yes.  I  know  now^"  she  answered.  ^I  dontwant 
anything  but  that— -all  my  life." 

Still  Balston  bent  his  head  again,  looking  down  at  his 
hands  and  believing  tiiat  he  was  still  resisting.  He  cotdd 
not  have  spoken,  had  he  tried,  and  Katharine  saw  it. 
She  leaned  still  nearer  to  him. 

**  Dear —  I'm  going  home  now.  I  shall  be  walking  in 
Clinton  Flaoe  at  half-past  eight  to-morrow  morning,  as 
we  arranged.    Good-night — dear." 

Before  he  realized  what  she  meant  to  do,  she  had 
risen  and  reached  the  door.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
followed  her,  bat  the  crowd  had  dosed  again  and  she 
waagone. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Kathabinb  hAxnaaeDAjx  slept  aweefiy  that  night. 
fShe  had,  as  she  thoaght^  at  last  reaehed  the  crisis  of 
her  lif  e^  and  the  mament  of  action  was  at  hand.  She 
felt,  too,  that  almost  at  the  kuBt  moment  she  had  avoided 
a  great  risk  and  made  a  good  resolution — she  felt  as 
tkoQi^  she  had  saved  John  Babton  from  destmotioit 
Loving  him  as  truly  as  she  did,  her  satisfsctiaa  ever 
what  she  had  done  was  far  greater  than  her  pain  at  wha* 
he  had  told  her  of  himself. 
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But  this  was  not  insignificant,  though  she  wilfully 
made  it  seem  as  small  as  she  could.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  it  was  not  a  matter  to  be  laughed  at,  and  that 
Ealston  did  not  deserve  to  be  called  quixotic  because  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  tell  her  of  his  weakness.  It 
was  not  a  mountain,  she  was  sure,  but  she  admitted  that 
it  was  not  a  mole-hill  either.  Men  who  exaggerated  the 
golden  letter  of  virtue  at  the  expense  of  the  gentle  spirit 
of  charity,  as  her  father  did,  exaggerated  also,  as  a 
rule,  those  forms  of  wickedness  to  which  they  were  them- 
selves least  liable.  She  knew  that.  But  she  was  also 
aware  that  drinking  too  much  was  not  by  any  means  an 
imaginary  vice.  It  was  a  matter  of  fact,  with  which 
whole  communities  had  to  deal,  and  about  which  men 
very  unlike  her  father  in  other  ways  spoke  gravely. 
Kevertheless,  though  a  fact,  all  details  connected  with 
it  were  vague.  It  seemed  to  her  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  John  Balston  would  at  once  change  his  life  and 
become  in  that  respect,  as  in  all  others,  exactly  what  her 
ideal  of  a  man  always  had  been  since  she  had  loved 
him. 

Her  mistake,  if  it  were  one,  was  pardonable  enough. 
Had  she  become  aware  of  his  fault  by  accident,  and 
when,  having  succumbed  to  his  weakness,  she  could  have 
seen  him  not  himself,  the  whole  effect  upon  her  mind 
would  have  been  very  different.  But  she  had  never  seen 
him,  as  she  believed,  in  any  such  condition.  It  was  as 
though  he  had  told  it  as  of  another  man,  and  she  found 
it  impossible  really  to  connect  any  such  ideas  of  inebriety 
as  she  had  with  the  man  she  loved.  It  was  as  vague  as 
though  he  had  told  her  that  he  had  once  had  the  scarlet 
fever.  She  would  have  known  very  well  what  the 
scarlet  fever  was  like,  but  she  could  not  have  associated 
it  wiUi  him  in  any  really  distinct  way.    It  was  because 
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it  had  seemed  sooh  a  small  matter  at  fint  sight  thai  she 
had  been  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  bitter 
disappointment  when  he  had  refosed  to  give  his  promise 
for  her  sake.  As  soon  as  she  had  begun  to  nnderstand 
even  a  little  of  what  he  veally  felt^  she  had  been  aa 
ready  and  aa  determined  to  stand  by  him  through  every* 
filing  as  though  it  had  been  a  question  of  a  bodily  illness^ 
for  which  he  was  not  responsibley  but  in  whioh  die  ooold 
really  help  him.  When  she  had  been  angryi  and  aftev> 
wardsy  when,  in  spite  of  him,  she  had  so  strongly  in- 
sisted upon  the  marriage,  she  had  been  alike  under  a 
false  impression,  tiioi^  in  different  degrees.  She  had 
not  now  any  idea  of  what  she  had  really  undertaken  to 
do. 

With  her  nature  she  would  probably  have  acted  just 
as  she  did  in  the  last  case,  even  had  she  understood  all, 
by  aetnal  experience.  She  was  oapable  of  great  sacrifioee 
•—even  greater  than  she  dreamed  of.  But,  not  under- 
standing, it  did  not  seem  to  her  that  she  had  done  or 
promised  anything  very  extraordinary,  and  she  was  ab- 
solutely confident  of  success.  It  was  natural  to  her  to 
accept  wholly  what  riie  accepted  at  dl,  and  it  had 
always  seemed  to  her  that  l^ere  was  scmiething  mean  in 
complaining  of  what  one  had  taken  voluntarily,  and  in 
itndhig  fault  with  details  when  one  had  i^reed,  as  it 
were,  to  take  over  the  whole  at  a  moral  valuation. 

It  has  seemed  necessary  to  dwell  at  great  length  on 
the  events  which  filled  the  days  preoeding  Katharine's 
marriage.  Her  surroundings  had  made  her  what  she 
was,  and  justified,  if  anything  could  justify,  t^e  extraoi>- 
dinary  step  she  was  about  to  take,  and  which  she  actually 
took  on  the  morning  after  the  dance  at  the  Thirlwalls*. 
It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  such  things  are  done^ 
when  they  are  done  at  all.    The  whxAe  balance  of  opinion 
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is  lifir  faaailj  was  against  her  i&anyiiig  John  BsJbstoiL 
The  whole  weight  of  events^  so  far  as  she  was  ooncenied, 
was  in  favour  of  the  marriage. 

That  she  loved  him  with  all  her  heart,  there  was  no 
donbt;  and  he  loved  her  with  all  that  his  nature  conld 
give  of  love,  which  was,  indeed,  less  than  what  she  gav«^ 
but  was  of  a  good  and  faithful  sort  in  its  way.  Lov«t 
Bke  most  passions,  good  and  bad,  flourishes  under  re^ 
straint  when  it  is  real  and  perudies  almost  immediately 
before  opposition  wh^i  it  has  grown  oat  ci  artifioial 
eir^nmstanees — to  revive^  sometimes,  in  the  latter  ease, 
if  the  artificiality  b  resuscitated.  Katharine  had  found 
herself  opposed  at  every  turn  in  her  love  for  Tlalfltfwi 
The  result  was  natural  and  simple — it  had  grown  to 
be  altogether  the  dominant  reality  of  her  lifei 

Even  those  persons  who  did  not  aetively  do  their  beak 
to  hinder  her  marriage,  contributed^  by  their  actions  and 
even  by  their  existence,  to  the  fortifying  of  her  resolution^ 
as  it  seemed  to  her,  but  in  realily  to  the  growth  of  the 
passion  which  needed  no  resolutions  to  direct  it  For 
instanoe^  Crowdie's  repulsive  x)6rsonality  threw  Ealston's 
nndeniahle  advantages  into  higher  relief.  His  wife's 
devotion  to  him  made  Katharine's  devotion  to  John 
aeem  ten  times  more  reasonable  than  it  was.  Charlotte 
Slaybaek's  wretchedly  petty  and  miserable  life  with  a 
man  whom  she  had  not  married  fcxt  love^  made  a  love 
match  seem  the  truest  foundation  for  happiness.  Old 
Bobert  Lauderdale's  solitary  existence  was  itself  an 
aj^ruiaent  in  favour  of  marriage.  The  small,  daily  dis- 
eomfort  which  Alexander  Junior's  miserly  economy  imn 
posed  upon  his  household^  and  which  Katharine  had 
been  forced  to  endure  all  her  lif e^  made  Balaton's  caie- 
less  generosity  a  virtue  by  contrast.  Even  Mrs.  Lauder- 
dale had  tunudd  against  her  daughter  at  last,  for  reasons 

K— Vol.  22— Crawford 
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which  the  young  girl  could  not  understand,  either  at  the 
time  or  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

She  felt  herself  very  much  alone  in  the  world,  in  spite 
of  her  position.  And  yet,  since  her  mother  had  begun  to 
lose  her  supreme  beauty,  Katharine  was  looked  upon  as 
the  central  figure  of  the  Lauderdale  tribe,  next  to  Robert 
the  Rich  himself.  ^  The  beautiful  Miss  Lauderdale '  was 
a  personage  of  much  greater  importance  than  she  hers^ 
knew,  in  the  eyes  of  society.  She  had  grown  used  to 
hearing  reports  to  the  effect  that  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  this  man,  or  that,  and  that  her  uncle  Robert 
had  announced  his  intention  of  wrapping  his  wedding 
present  in  a  cheque  for  a  million  of  dollars.  Stories  of 
that  sort  got  into  the  papers  from  time  to  time,  and 
Alexander  Junior  never  failed  to  write  a  stem  denial  of 
the  report  to  the  editor  of  the  journal  in  which  the  tale 
appeared.  Katharine  was  used  to  seeing  the  family 
name  in  print  on  all  possible  occasions  and  paid  little 
attention  to  it.  She  did  not  know  how  far  people  must 
have  become  subjects  of  general  conversation  before  they 
become  the  paragraphist's  means  of  support  in  the  dull 
season  of  the  year.  The  paragraphists  on  a  great  daily 
paper  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  public  taste,  for 
which  they  get  little  credit  amongst  the  social  lights, 
who  flatter  themselves  that  the  importance  of  the  paper 
in  question  depends  very  largely  on  their  opinion  of  it. 
Society  is  very  much  like  a  little  community  of  lunatics, 
who  live  in  an  asylum  all  by  themselves,  and  who  know 
nothing  whatever  about  the  great  public  that  lives  beyond 
the  walls,  whereas  the  public  knows  a  good  deal  about 
the  lunatics,  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  their  harmless, 
or  dangerous,  vagaries.  And  in  the  same  way  society 
itself  forms  a  small  public  for  its  own  most  prominent 
individuals, — for  its  own  favourite  lunatics,  so  to  sayi— 
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and  watehes  their  doings  and  talks  about  them  with 
constant  interesti  and  flatters  them  irhen  it  tiunks  they 
are  agreeable,  and  abnses  them  bitterly  behind  their 
backs  when  it  thinks  they  are  not  The  daily  dinner- 
party eonyersation  is  society's  nnprinted  but  widely 
eircnlated  daily  paper.  It  is  often  quite  ignorant  of 
state  secretSi  but  it  is  nerer  unaoquainted  with  social 
ev^atS)  and  generally  has  plenty  of  sonnd  reasons  with 
which  to  explain  them.  Society's  comparatiTe  idlenesSy 
even  in  America^  gives  it  opportnnities  of  oonYcrsation 
which  no  equally  large  body  of  men  and  women  can 
be  said  to  possess  outside  of  its  rather  elastic  lindts.  It 
talks  the  same  sort  of  matter  which  the  generally  busy 
great  public  reads  and  wishes  to  read  in  the  daily  press — 
and  as  talking  is  a  quicker  process  tSian  controrersy  in 
print,  society  mani^^  to  say  as  much  for  and  against 
the  perscEtt  it  discusses,  in  a  day,  as  the  newspapers  can 
say  in  a  week,  or  perhaps  more.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
atatisticsy  thffl»  is  no  doubt  that  a  couple  of  talkative 
people  spending  an  CYoning  together  can  easily  ^talk  off' 
ten  thousand  words  in  an  hour — which  is  equal  to  about 
eight  columns  of  an  ordinary  big  daily  paper,  and  they 
are  not  cooascious  of  making  any  great  effort  It  is 
manif  esdy  possiUe  to  say  a  great  many  things  in  ei§^t 
columns  of  a  newspaperi  especially  if  one  is  not  very 
particular  about  what  one  says. 

Katharine  realized,  no  doubt,  that  there  would  some 
day  be  plentiful  discussioh  of  her  rashness  in  marrying 
Balston  against  the  wishes  of  her  family,  and  she  Imew 
that  the  circumstances  would  to  some  extent  be  regarded 
as  public  property.  But  she  was  far  from  realizing  her 
own  sodal  importance,  or  tiiat  of  the  whole  Lauderdale 
tribe,  as  compared  with  that  of  many  people  who  spent 
enormous  sums  in  amusing  their  friends,  ooBfloiously  and 
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nnconscioosly,  but  who  could  never  be  Lauderdales, 
though  it  was  not  their  fault. 

At  the  juncture  she  had  now  reached,  such  considera- 
tions would  have  had  little  weight  with  her,  but  the 
probability  is  that,  had  she  known  exactly  what  she  was 
doing,  and  how  it  would  be  regarded  should  others  know 
of  it,  she  would  have  vastly  preferred  to  rebel  openly 
and  to  leave  New  York  with  John  Ralston  on  the  day 
she  married  him,  in  uncompromising  defiance  of  her 
family.  Most  people  have  known  in  the  course  of  life 
of  one  or  two  secret  marriages  and  must  have  noticed 
that  the  motives  to  secrecy  generally  seem  inadequate. 
As  a  rule,  they  are,  if  taken  by  themselves.  But  in 
actual  fact  they  have  mostly  acted  upon  the  persons 
concerned  through  a  medium  of  some  sort  of  ignorance 
and  in  conjunction  with  an  impatient  passion.  It  is 
common  enough,  even  in  connection  with  more  or  less 
insignificant  matters,  to  hear  some  one  say,  ^I  wonder 
why  I  did  that  —  I  might  have  known  better  I '  Human- 
ity is  never  wholly  logical,  and  is  never  more  than  very 
partially  wise,  even  when  it  is  old  enough  to  '  know 
better.'  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  it  is  said  of  a 
man  that  ^a  prophet  is  without  honour  in  his  own  coun- 
try,' the  reason  is  that  his  own  country  is  the  best  judge 
of  what  he  prophesies.  And  similarly,  society  judges 
the  doings  of  all  its  members  by  its  own  individual  knowl- 
edge of  its  own  customs,  so  tliat  very  few  who  do  any- 
thing not  sanctioned  by  those  customs  get  any  credit, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  danger  of  being  called  fools 
for  believing  that  anything  not  customary  can  be  done 
at  all. 

At  half-past  eight  on  Thursday  morning  Katharine 
left  the  house  in  Clinton  Place,  and  turned  eastward  to 
meet  John  Balston.    Her  only  source  of  anxiety  waa 
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tfa^fianrlMfclier  ftttier  should  %y«oi»e  aecidMit  go  out 
earlier  than  usual.  There  was  no  paitioalar  reaBoa  to 
4(ipeet  tiKBt  1m  filMmld  he  ine^ular  <hi  that  pntkulaf  day 
of  all  others,  and  she  had  left  him  over  his  beefsteak, 
dineasiriag  the  Tefautiye  amounts  of  the  nutriment —  as 
eotnpaped  with  the  priee  per  poimd  — coo%ai»ed  in  bedf 
and  mvtton.  He  had  never  been  able  to  nnderstraid  why 
aay  one  wlio  oonld  get  meat  Bhonldeat  anything  else, 
and  the  statistics  of  food  eonsnmption  mteie^ted  his 
email  bat  aooarate  mrad.  His  wilis  Hsteiied  ^^uietly  bnt 
without  response,  eo  44iat  ii»  disonmon  was  Teiy  one- 
aided.  Tim  fhilaathxopist  generally  shuffled  down  lio 
bceakfast  when  everything  was  eold,  a  point  aboot  whiciL 
he  was  utterly  ladifferent.  He  had  long  age  ^eeo^ered 
that  by  eoming  down  labe  he  cocQd  always  be  the  last  1» 
finish  his  meal,  and  could  thevefwe  begin  to  smoke  as 
soon  as  he  bad  swallowed  his  last  moathM,  wMeh  was  a 
habit  11^7  inpoitant  to  his  eajeyment  and  very  destrae- 
tive  to  that  of  aay  one  else,  especially  since  his  son  had 
leduoed  him  to  ''Old  Tifginia  CSi^iioots'  at  ten  eents  for 

Bat  Alexander  Jamor  was  no  more  inclined  than  usosA 
^  reach  hie  ettoe  a  momeiA  before  his  aocustomed  lime. 
Katharine  generally  left  the  dining-voom  as  soon  as  she 
had  finished  breakfast,  and  often  went  out  immediately 
afterwards  for  a  turn  in  Washington  Sqaare,  so  that  her  ( 
4^Hurture  excited  no  remark.  The  rain  had  ceased,  aad 
though  the  air  was  still  murky  and  the  payments  wet,  it 
was  a  decently  fine  morning.  Beleton  was  waiting  for 
her,  walking  ap  and  down  vn  a  short  beat,  and  the  two 
went  away  togefter. 

At  first  they  were  silent,  and  the  ml^HW  had  a  certaia 
aoastraint  aheut  il  whicA  both  of  them  felt,  biA  did  not 
fanowhow  to  escape  &0m.    Balston  was  the  first  to  speak 
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'^  You  ought  not  to  have  come/'  he  said  rather  awk« 
wardly^  with  a  little  laugh. 

^^  But  I  told  you  I  was  coming/'  she  answered  demurely. 
*' Didn't  I?'' 

^<  I  know.  Thaf  s  just  it  You  told  me  so  suddenly 
that  I  couldn't  protest.  I  ran  after  you^  but  you  were 
gone  to  get  your  things,  and  when  you  came  downstairs 
there  were  a  lot  of  people,  and  I  couldn't  speak  to  you." 

'^I  saw  you/'  said  Katharine.  ^^  It  was  just  as  well. 
You  had  nothing  to  say  to  me  that  I  didn't  know,  and 
we  couldn't  have  begun  the  discussion  of  the  matter  all 
over  again  at  the  last  instant.  And  now,  please.  Jack 
dear,  don't  begin  and  argue.  I've  told  you  a  hundred 
times  that  I  know  exactly  what  I'm  doing — and  that  it's 
I  who  am  making  you  do  it.  And  remember  that  unless 
we  are  married  first  uncle  Robert  will  never  make  up  his 
mind  to  do  anything  for  us.  It's  never  of  any  use  to  try 
and  overcome  people's  objections.  The  only  way  is  to 
ignore  them,  which  is  just  what  we're  doing." 

<^  There's  no  doubt  about  that,"  answered  Ralston. 
*'  There's  one  thing  I  look  forward  to  with  pleasure,  in 
the  way  of  a  row,  though  —  I  mean  when  your  father 
fiinds  it  out  I  hope  you'll  let  me  tell  him  and  not  spoil 
my  fun.    Won't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  you  like.  Why  not  ?  Not  that  I'm  at  all 
afraid.  You  don't' know  papa.  When  he  finds  that  the 
thing  is  done,  that  it's  the  inevitable  course  of  events^ 
in  fact,  he'll  be  quite  different  He'll  very  likely  talk 
of  submission  to  the  Divine  will  and  offer  to  speak  to 
Beman  Brothers  about  letting  you  try  the  clerkship  again. 
I  know  papa !  Providence  has  an  awfully  good  time  with 
him  —  but  nobody  else  does." 

At  which  piece  of  irreverence  Ralston  laughed,  for  it 
exactly  expressed  his  idea  of  Alexander  Junior's  character. 
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''And  there's  one  other  thing  I  don't  want  yon  to  speak 
of y  Jack/'  pursued  Katharine,  more  gravely.  ^<  I  mean 
what  you  told  me  last  night.  I  don't  intend  eyer  to  men- ' 
tion  it  again  —  do  you  understand,  dear  ?  I've  thought 
it  all  over  since  then.  I'm  glad  you  told  me,  and  I 
admire  you  for  telling  me,  because  it  must  have  been  hard, 
especially  until  I  began  to  understand.  A  woman  doesn't 
know  everything,  you  see !  Indeed,  we  don't  know  much 
about  anything.  We  can  only  feel.  And  it  did  seem 
very  hard  at  first  —  only  for  a  moment,  Jack — that  you 
should  not  be  willing  to  promise  what  I  asked,  when  it 
was  to  make  such  a  difference  to  me,  and  I  was  willing 
to  promise  you  anything.  You  see  how  I  felt,  don't 
you?" 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Ralston,  looking  down  at  the 
pavement  as  he  walked  on  and  listened.  ^^It  was 
natural." 

'^  Yes.  I'm  so  glad  you  see  it.  But  afterwards,  when 
I  thought  of  things  I'd  heard  —  why,  then  I  thought  a 
great  deal  too  much,  you  know — dreadful  things !  But 
I  understood  better  what  it  all  meant.  You  see,  at  first, 
it  seemed  so  absurd !  Just  as  though  I  had  asked  you  not 
to  —  not  to  wear  a  green  tie,  for  instance,  as  Charlotte 
asked  her  husband.  Absurd,  wasn't  it  ?  So  I  was  fright- 
fully angry  with  you  and  got  up  and  went  away.  I'm  so 
ashamed  of  myself  for  it,  now.  But  then,  when  it  grew 
clearer — when  I  really  knew  that  there  was  suffering  in 
it,  and  remembered  hearing  that  it  was  something  like 
morphia  and  such  things,  that  have  to  be  cured  by  degrees 
—you  know  what  I  mean — why,  then  I  wanted  you 
more  than  ever.  You  know  I'd  give  anything  to  help 
you — just  to  make  it  a  little  easier  for  you,  dear." 

"You  do  I  You're  doing  everything — you're  giving 
me  everything,"  said  Balston,  earnestly. 
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''Well — not  evexyihing  —  bat  myself,  beoanae  tbat^S 
all  I  hare  to  give  —  if  it's  any  use  to  you.'' 

''  Dear — as  if  you  weren't  ererything  the  ircurld  lia% 
and  ibB  only  tlnng  and  the  best  thing  altogether  I " 

''And  if  I  didn't  have  you  better  than  anything — be^ 
ter  than  kings  and  queens — I  wouldn't  do  it.  Because^ 
after  all,  though  I'm  not  much,  I'm  all  I  have.  And 
tlien — I'm  proud — inside,  you  know.  Jade  Papa  says 
I'm  not,  beoanse  mamma  and  I  sometimeB  go  to  the 
theatre  in  the  gallery,  for  economy.  But  thaf  s  hardly  a 
teat  in  real  life,  I  thiuk — and  besides,  I  know  I  am. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"Yes — a  little^  in  the  right  way.  It'anica  Ilikeit 
in  you." 

'Tm  so  glad.  It's  because  I'm  jnoud  tibat  I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  that  matter  any  mora  It  just  doesn't 
exist  for  me.  That's  what  I  want  you  to  feel.  But  I 
want  you  to  feel,  too^  that  I'm  always  there,  that  I  shall 
always  understand,  and  that  if  I  can  help  you  the  least 
ilittle  Ut,  I  mean  ta  I've  turned  into  a  woman  all  at 
QDce^  Jack,  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  now  in  an 
hour  I  shall  be  your  wife,  though  nobody  will  know  about 
it  for  a  day  or  twa  But  I  d<m't  mean  to  turn  into  your 
grandmother,  too,  and  be  always  lecturing  you  and  addag 
questions,  and  that  scnrt  of  thing.  You  wouldn't  like  it 
either,  would  you  ?  " 

"Hardly!" 

Balston  laughed  again,  for  everytiiing  she  said  made 
him  feel  happier  and  helped  to  destzoy  the  painful 
impression  of  the  previous  nighi 

"Why  do  you  laugh,  Jack?  Oh,  I  suppose  ifs  mj 
way  of  putting  it  But  ifs  what  I  mean,  and  thaf s  tifes 
principal  thing.  I'd  rather  die  than  watch  you  all  the 
time,  to  see  what  you  do.    Tmiyine  if  I  were  always  aak- 
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ing  questions — *  Jack,  where  did  you  go  last  night?' 
And — ^  Jack,  is  that  your  third  or  fourth  glass  of  wine  to- 
day?' The  mere  idea  is  disgusting.  No.  You  must  just 
do  your  best,  and  feel  that  I'm  always  there  —  even  when 
I'm  not  —  and  that  I'm  never  watching  you,  even  when  I 
look  as  though  I  were,  and  that  neither  you  nor  I  are 
ever  going  to  say  a  word  about  it  —  from  this  very  min- 
ute, forever !  Do  you  understand  ?  Isn't  that  the  best 
way.  Jack  ?  And  that  I'm  perfectly  sure  that  it  will  be 
all  right  in  the  end — you  must  remember  that,  too." 

"I  think  you're  right,"  said  Ealston.  "You've  sud- 
denly turned  into  a  woman,  and  into  a  very  clever  one. 
ThQse  are  just  the  things  which  most  women  never  will 
understand.    They'd  be  much  happier  if  they  did." 

The  two  walked  on  rapidly,  talking  as  they  went,  and 
assuredly  not  looking  at  all  like  a  runaway  couple.  But 
though  it  was  very  early,  they  avoided  the  streets  in 
which  they  might  easily  meet  acquaintances,  for  it  was 
the  hour  when  men  who  had  any  business  were  going  to 
it  in  various  ways,  according  to  their  tastes,  but  chiefly 
by  the  elevated  road.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing unobserved  the  house  of  the  clergyman  who  had 
promised  to  marry  them. 

He  was  in  readiness,  and  at  his  window,  and  as  they 
came  in  sight  he  left  the  house  and  met  them.  All  three 
walked  silently  to  his  church,  and  he  let  them  in  with 
his  own  key,  followed  them  and  locked  the  door  behind 
them. 

In  ten  minutes  the  ceremony  was  over.  The  clergy- 
man beckoned  them  into  the  vestry,  and  immediately 
signed  a  form  of  certificate  which  he  had  already  filled  in, 
and  handed  it  to  John  without  a  word.  John  took  a  new 
treasury  note  from  his  pocket-book  and  laid  it  upon  the 
oak  table. 
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/Tm  8816  you  must  haye  many  poor  people  in  your 
parish/'  h»  said,  in  explanation. 

'^I  faave^''  said  the  clergyman.  '^  Thank  you^'^  he 
added,  placing  ihe  money  in  his  own  poeket-book,  which 
was  an  old  Uack  one^^  much  the  worse  coor  wear. 

'^  It  is  we  who  have  t^  thank  you^"  answered  Joh% 
^^for  helping  us  out  oi  a  Tery  liffiimlt  situation." 

*^HmV*  ejaenlated  the  jlder  man,  rubbing  his  chin 
with  his  hand  and  fixing  a  penetr  ting  glance  on  Bab* 
ton's  face.  ^Perhaps  you  won't  iMnk  me  hereaftei^" 
he  said  suddenly.  '<  Peihaps  you  liiink  it  strange  that  a 
man  in  my  position  should  be  a  party  to  a  secret  mar- 
riage. But  I  do  not  anticipate  that  you  will  ask  me  for  a 
justification  of  my  action.  I  had  reasons — reasons— 
old  reasons.''  He  continued  to  mb  his  chin  thooghtf  ully. 
'^I  should  like  to  say  a  word  to  you^  Mrs.  Ralston/'  he 
added,  turning  to  Katharine. 

She  started  and  blushed  a  little.  She  had  not  expected 
to  be  addressed  by  whab  was  now  her  name.  But  she 
hAd  up  her  head,  proudly,  as  though  she  were  by  no 
means  ashamed  of  it. 

'^I  shall  not  detain  you  a  momeDty"  continued  the 
clergyman,  looking  at  her  as  earnestly  as  he  had  locked 
at  John.  '^I  haye  perfect  confidence  in  Mr.  Balston,  as 
I  have  shown  by  acceding  to  his  very  unusual  request 
He  has  told  you  what  I  said  to  him  yesterday,  and  I  do 
not  wish  him  to  doubt  that  I  am  sore  that  he  has  done 
so.  It  is  merely  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  to  satisfy  my 
own  scruples  in  fact,  that  I  wish  to  repeat,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  same  words,  ^mutatis  mutandis,'  which  I 
said  to  him.  I  have  married  you  and  have  given  you  n^ 
certificate  that  the  ceremony  has  been  duly  and  -prapetfy 
performed,  and  you  are  man  and  wi&.  But  I  have 
married  you  thus  secretly  and  without  witnesses — i 
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being  indispensable — on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
your  union  is  not  to  be  kept  a  secret  by  you  any  longer 
than  you  shall  deem  secrecy  absolutely  necessary  to  your 
future  happiness.  Mr.  Ralston  informed  me  that  it  was 
your  intention  to  acknowledge  what  you  had  done  to  a 
near  relation,  the  head  of  your  family,  in  fact,  with- 
out any  delay.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  really  your  inten- 
tion to  do  so.  But  let  me  entreat  you,  if  it  is  possible, 
to  lose  no  time,  but  to  go,  even  at  this  hour,  to  the 
person  in  question  and  tell  your  story,  one  or  the 
other  of  you,  or  both  together.  I  am  an  old  man,  and 
human  life  is  very  uncertain,  and  human  honour  is 
rightly  held  very  dear,  for  if  honour  means  anything, 
it  means  the  social  application  of  that  truth  which  is 
by  nature  divine.  To-morrow  I  may  no  longer  be  here 
to  testify  that  I  signed  that  document  with  my  own 
hand.  To-day  the  person  in  whom  you  intend  to  confide 
can  come  and  see  me  and  I  will  answer  for  what  I  have 
done,  or  he  can  acknowledge  your  marriage  without 
question,  whichever  he  chooses  to  do;  it  will  be  better 
if  it  be  done  quickly.  It  always  seems  to  me  that 
to-morrow  is  the  enemy  of  to-day,  and  lies  in  ambush 
to  attack  it  unawares.  Therefore,  I  entreat  you  to  go 
at  once  to  him  you  have  chosen  and  tell  him  what  you 
have  done.  And  so  good-bye,  and  may  God  bless  yon 
and  make  you  happy  and  good." 

'*I  shall  go  now,''  said  Katharine.  *'And  we  thank 
you  very  much,"  she  added,  holding  out  her  hand. 

The  clergyman  let  them  out  and  stood  looking  after 
them  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  he  slowly  nodded  twice 
and  re-entered  the  church.  Ralston  and  Katharine 
walked  away  very  slowly,  both  looking  down,  and  each 
inwardly  wondering  whether  the  other  would  break  the 
silence.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  not  speak  at 
first.    The  words  of  the  service  had  brought  very  clearly 
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before  fhem  the  meaning  of  what  they  had  done,  and  the 
clergyman's  ahort  speech^  made  as  he  said  for  the  sake  of 
satisfying  his  own  scruples  of  conscience,  had  influenced 
them  by  its  eamestoess.  They  reached  a  crossing  with- 
out having  exchanged  a  syllable.  As  usual  in  such 
eases,  a  chance  exolamation  broke  the  ice. 

''Take  carel"  exclaimed  Balston,  laying  his  hand  on 
Katharine's  arm,  aad  looking  at  an  express  wagon  whidh 
was  bearing  down  on  them. 

M  Ifc's  ever  so  far  off  still/'  said  Katharine,  smiling 
suddenly  aad  lo(4dng  into  his  face.  ''  But  I  like  you  to 
take  care  of  me,"  she  added. 

He  smiled,  too^  and  tiiey  waited  for  the  wi^on  to  go  by. 
The  clouds  had  bfoken  away  at  last  and  the  low  morning 
sun  shone  brightly  upon  them. 

'Tm  so  glad  ifs  fine  on  our  wedding  day,  Jackl" 
exclaimed  Katharine.  ''It  was  horrid  yesterday  after- 
noon. How  long  a^  that  seems!  Did  you  hear  him 
call  me  Mrs.  Balston  ?  Katharine  Balston — how  funny 
it  sounds  I    Wh  true,  thafs  your  mother's  name." 

'^  Youli  be  Mrs.  John  Ralston  —  to  distinguish."  John 
laughed. .  "  Yes  —  it  does  seem  long  ago.  What  did  you 
do  with  yourself  yesterday  ?  " 

"  Yesterday  ?  Lev  me  see  —  I  sat  for  my  portrait,  and 
then  I  went  home,  and  then  late  in  the  afternoon  Charlotte 
suddenly  rippeared,  and  tiaen  I  dined  with  the  Joe  Aliens 
— the  young  couple,  you  know,  don't  you  ?  And  then  I 
went  to  the  dance.  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing, 
half  the  time." 

"  And  I  hardly  know  why  I  asked  the  question.  Isn't 
it  funny  ?  I  belieye  we're  actually  trying  to  make  con- 
Tcrsation  1 " 

"You  are — I'm  not,"  laughed  Katharine.  "It  was 
you  who  began  asking.    I  was  talking  quite  sentimentally 
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and  •ppiqariately  about  yesterday  eeeming  so  loi^  ago, 
yoa  know.  But  ifs  tnie.  It  does — it  seems  ages.  I 
wonder  when  time  will  begin  again— I  feel  as  though  it 
bad  stof^Md  suddenly.'' 

*'It  will  beg^  again,  and  it  will  aeem  awfully  longi 
before  this  afternoon «— when  nncle  Bobert  has  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  ns.'' 

^'He  won't  refuse — he  shan't  refuse!"  Katharine 
apoke  with  an  energy  which  increased  at  every  syllable. 
^Kowthat  the  thing  is  done/Jach,  just  put  yourself  in 
his  position  for  a  moment  Just  imagine  that  you  ha^e 
anywhere  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  millions,  all  of 
your  own.  Yes —  I  know.  Ton  oan't  imagine  it  Bat 
suppose  that  you  had.  And  suppose  that  you  had  a 
grand^ece,  whom  you  liked,  and  who  wasn't  altogether 
a  disagreeable  young  person,  and  whom  you  had  always 
rather  tried  to  pet  and  3poil — not  exactly  knowing  how 
to  do  it,  but  out  of  sheer  good  nature.  And  suppose  that 
you  had  known  ever  so  long  that  there  was  only  one  thing 
which  could  make  your  nice  niece  perfectly  happy  —  " 

^'It's  all  very  well,  Katharine,"  interrupted  Balston, 
^  but  has  he  known  that  ?  " 

^I'ye  never  failed  to  tell  him  so,  on  the  most  absurdly 
inadequate  provocation.  So  it  must  be  his  fault  if  he 
doesn't  know  it — and  I  shall  certainly  tell  him  all  over 
again  before  I  bring  out  tiie  news.  It  wouldn't  do  to  be 
too  sudden,  you  know.  Well,  then — suppose  all  that, 
and  that  tiie  young  gentleman  in  queation  was  a  proper 
young  gentleman  enough,  as  young  gentlemen  go,  and 
didnt  want  money,  and  wouldn't  take  it  if  it  were  offered 
to  him,  but  merely  asked  for  a  good  ehance  to  work  and 
ahow  what  he  could  da  That's  all  very  simple,  isn't  it  ? 
And  then  realize — don't  suppose  any  more — just  what's 
going  to  happen  inside  of  half  an  hour.    The  devoted 
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niece  goes  to  the  good  old  uncle,  and  says  all  that  over 
again,  and  calmly  adds  that  she's  done  the  deed  and  mar- 
ried the  young  gentleman  and  got  a  certificate,  which 
she  produces — by  the  bye,  you  must  give  it  to  me.  Don't 
be  afraid  of  my  losing  it — I'm  not  such  a  goose.  And 
she  goes  on  to  say  that  unless  the  good  uncle  does  some- 
thing for  her  husband,  she  will  simply  make  the  uncle's 
life  a  perfectly  unbearable  burden  to  him,  and  that  she 
knows  how  to  do  it,  because  if  he's  a  Lauderdale,  she's  a 
Lauderdale,  and  her  husband  is  half  a  Lauderdale,  so 
that  it's  all  in  the  family,  and  no  entirely  unnecessary 
consideration  is  to  be  shown  to  the  victim  —  well  ?  Don't 
you  think  that  ought  to  produce  an  effect  of  some  sort? 
I  do." 

<^  Yes,"  laughed  Balston,  <'I  think  so,  too.    Something 
is  certainly  sure  to  happen." 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Katharine  let  Balston  accompany  her  within  a 
block  of  Robert  Lauderdale's  house  and  then  sent  him 
away. 

"  It's  getting  late,"  she  said.  "  It  must  be  nearly  ten 
o'clock,  isn't  it?  Yes.  People  are  all  going  out  at  this 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  it's  of  no  especial  use  to  be  seen 
about  together.  There's  the  Assembly  ball  to-night,  and 
of  course  you'll  come  and  talk  to  me,  but  I  shall  see  you 
— or  no  —  I'll  write  you  a  note,  with  a  special  delivery 
stamp,  and  jwst  it  at  the  District  Post-Office.  You'll  get 
it  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  then  you'll  know  what  unde 
Robert  says." 
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^I  kaow  already  what  he'll  say/'  anaweied  Bakton. 
"  But  why  mayn't  I  wait  for  you  here  ?  " 

<<  NoW|  Jack  1  Don't  be  so  ridiculously  hopeless  about 
things.  And  I  don't  want  you  to  wait,  for  I  haven't  the 
least  idea  how  long  it  may  last^  and  as  I  said,  there's  no 
object  in  our  being  seen  to  meet^  away  up  here  by  the 
Ftok,  at  this  hour.    Good-bye." 

**  I  hate  to  leave  you/'  said  Balstcm,  holding  out  <me 
handy  with  a  resigned  air,  and  raising  his  hat  with  the 
other. 

<<I  like  that  in  you!"  exclaimed  Eatharine,  noticing 
the  action.  <<I  like  you  to  take  off  your  hat  to  me  just 
the  same — though  you  are  my  husband."  She  looked  at 
him  a  moment.  '^  I'm  so  glad  we've  done  it ! "  she  added 
with  mueh  emphasisi  and  a  faint  colour  rose  in  her  face. 

Then  she  turned  away  and  walked  quickly  in  the  di- 
rection of  Bobert  Lauderdale's  house,  which  was  at  the 
next  comer.  As  she  went  she  glanced  at  the  big  pol- 
ished windows  which  face  the  Park,  to  see  whether  any 
one  had  noticed  her.  She  knew  the  people  who  lived  in 
one  of  the  houses^  and  she  had  an  idea  that  others  might 
know  her  by  sights  as  the  nieoe  of  the  great  man  who  had 
built  the  whole  Uock.  But  there  were  ooily  two  children 
at  one  of  the  windows,  flattening  their  rosy  faces  against 
the  pane  and  drumming  (m  it  with  fat  hands;  very 
smartly  diessed  children,  with  bright  eyes  and  gayly- 
eoloured  ribbons. 

As  Katharine  had  expected,  Bobert  Lauderdale  was  at 
home,  had  finished  his  breakfast  and  was  in  his  library 
attending  to  his  morning  letters.  She  was  ushered  in 
ahnost  immediately,  and  as  she  entered  the  loom  the  rich 
man's  secretary  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass  through  the 
door  and  then  went  out — a  quiet,  faultlessly  dressed 
young  man  who  had  the  air  of  a  gentleman.    He  wore 
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gold-rimmed  spectacles,  which  looked  oddly  on  his  young 


Robert  Lauderdale  did  not  rise  to  meet  E^atharine,  as 
he  sat  sideways  by  a  broad  table,  in  an  easy  position, 
with  one  leg  crossed  over  the  other  and  leaning  back  in 
his  deep  chair.  But  a  bright  smile  came  into  his  cheer- 
ful old  face,  and  stretching  out  one  long  arm  he  took  her 
hand  and  drew  her  down  and  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss. 
Still  holding  her  by  the  hand,  he  made  her  sit  in  the 
chair  beside  him,  left  vacant  by  the  secretary. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear  child  I "  he  said  warmly. 
"  What  brings  you  so  early  ?  " 

He  was  a  big  old  man  and  was  dressed  in  a  rough 
tweed  of  a  light  colour,  which  was  very  becoming  to  his 
fresh  complexion.  His  thick  hair  had  once  been  red,  but 
had  turned  to  a  bright  sandy  grey,  something  like  the 
sands  at  Newport.  His  face  was  laid  out  in  broad  sur- 
faces, rich  in  healthy  colour  and  deeply  freckled  where 
the  skin  was  white.  His  keen  blue  eyes  were  small,  but 
very  clear  and  honest,  and  the  eyebrows  were  red  still, 
and  bushy,  with  a  few  white  hairs.  Two  deep,  clean 
furrows  extended  from  beside  the  nostrils  into  the  care- 
fully brushed  beard,  and  there  were  four  wrinkles,  and 
no  more,  across  the  broad  forehead.  No  one  would  have 
supposed  that  Robert  Lauderdale  was  much  over  sixty, 
but  in  reality  he  was  ten  years  older.  His  elder  brother, 
the  philanthropist,  looked  almost  as  though  he  might 
have  been  his  father.  It  was  clear  that,  like  many  of 
the  Lauderdales,  the  old  man  had  possessed  great  physi- 
cal strength,  and  that  he  had  preserved  his  splendid 
constitutional  vitality  even  in  his  old  age. 

Katharine  did  not  answer  his  question  immediately. 
She  was  by  no  means  timid,  as  has  been  seen,  but  she  felt 
a  little  less  brave  and  sure  of  herself  in  the  presence  of 
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Ae  head  of  her  family  than  when  she  had  bem  with 
Balston  a  few  minutes  earlier.  She  was  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  many  ways  she  dominated  the  man  who  was 
BOW  her  hnsband,  and  she  would  yery  probably  not  hare 
wished  to  bdieve  she  did ;  but  she  was  very  distinctly 
eonseions  that  she  oould  neyer,  under  any  imaginable 
circumstances,  exert  any  direct  influence  oyer  her  unele 
Boberty  though  she  mi^t  persuade  him  to  do  much  for 
her.  He  was  by  nature  himself  of  the  dominant  tribe, 
and  during  forty  years  he  had  been  accustomed  to  com- 
mand with  that  absolute  certainty  of  being  obeyed  which 
few  positions  inaure  as  completely  as  very  great  wealth 
does.  As  she  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  before  speak- 
ing, the  little  c^wning  speech  ahe  had  framed  began  to 
seem  absolutely  inadequate,  and  she  could  not  find  words 
wherewith  to  compose  another  ab.such  short  notioe. 
Being  courageouSy  howeyer^  she  did  not  hesitate  long,  but 
ehaneteristically  plunged  into  the  yery  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter by  telling  him  just  what  she  felt. 

'^Fye  done  something  yery  umumal,  uncle  Bobert," 
Ae  began.  <' And  Pye  come  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  and 
I  prepared  a  speech  for  you.  But  it  won't  da  Some- 
how, though  Pm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  you — ^  she  smiled 
as  she  met  his  eyes — ^^you  seem  ever  so  much  bigger 
and  stroBg^  than  I  thought  you  were,  now  that  Fye  got 
here." 

Uncle  Bobert  laughed  and  patted  her  hand  as  it  lay  on 
tiie  desk. 

^  Out  with  it,  child  I  '^  he  exclaimed.  ^  I  suppose  you're 
in  trouble,  in  some  way  or  olher,  and  you  want  me  to  help 
you.    Is  that  it?" 

^  Tou  must  help  me,''  answered  Katharina  **  Nobody 
else  can.  Uncle  Bobert — "  She  paused,  though  a 
pause  was  certainly  not  necessary  in  order  to  giye  the 
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plain  statement  more  force.    *^Vye  just  been  married  to 
Jack  Balston." 

"  Good — gracious — heavens !  '^ 

The  old  man  half  rose  from  his  seat  as  he  uttered  the 
wordS;  one  by  one^  in  his  deep  voice.  Then  he  dropped 
into  his  chair  i^ain  and  stared  at  the  young  girl  in  down* 
right  amazement. 

^'  What  in  the  name  of  common  sense  induced  you  to 
do  such  a  mad  thing  ?  '^  he  asked  very  quietly,  as  soon  as 
he  had  drawn  breath. 

Katharine  had  expected  that  he  would  be  surprised^  as 
was  rather  natural,  and  regained  her  coolness  and  decis- 
ion at  once. 

"  WeVe  loved  each  other  ever  since  we  were  children,'* 
she  said,  speaking  calmly  and  distinctly.  '<  You  know  all 
about  it,  for  IVe  told  you  before  now  just  how  I  felt 
Everybody  opposed  it — even  my  mother,  at  last — ex 
cept  you,  and  you  certainly  never  gave  us  any  encour- 
agement." 

'*  I  should  think  not,  indeed !  '^  exclaimed  old  Lauder- 
dale, shaking  his  great  head  and  beating  a  tattoo  on  the 
table  with  his  heavy  fingers. 

"  I  don^t  know  why  not,  I'm  sure,"  Katharine  answered^ 
with  rising  energy.  "  There's  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
we  shouldn't  love  each  other,  and  it  wouldn't  make  the 
slightest  difference  to  me  if  there  were.  I  should  love 
him  just  the  same,  and  he  would  love  me.  He  went  to 
my  father  last  year,  as  you  know,  and  papa  treated  him 
outrageously  —  wanted  to  forbid  him  to  come  to  the  house, 
but  of  course  that  was  absurd.  Jack  behaved  splendidly 
through  it  all  —  even  papa  had  to  acknowledge  that, 
though  he  didn't  wish  to  in  the  least.  And  I  hoped  and 
hoped,  and  waited  and  waited,  but  things  went  no  better. 
You  know  when  papa  makes  up  his  mind  to  a  thing,  no 
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matter  how  unreasonable  it  is,  one  might  just  as  well 
talk  to  a  stone  wall.  But  I  hadn't  the  smallest  intention 
of  being  made  miserable  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  so  I 
persuaded  Jack  to  marry  me  —  " 

"  I  suppose  he  didn't  need  much  persuasion,"  observed 
the  old  gentleman,  angrily. 

"  You're  quite  wrong,  uncle  Eobert !  He  didn't  want 
to  do  it  at  all.    He  had  an  idea  that  it  wasn't  all  right — " 

<<QPhenwhy  in  the  world  did  he  do  it?  Oh,  I  hate 
that  sort  of  a  young  fellow,  who  pretends  that  he  doesn't 
want  to  do  a  thing  because  he  means  to  do  it  all  the  time 
—and  knows  perfectly  well  that  it's  a  low  thing  to  do ! " 

"  I  won't  let  you  say  that  of  Jack  I  *•  Katharine's  grey 
eyes  began  to  flash.  <<  If  you  knew  how-  hard  it  was  to 
persuade  him !  He  only  consented  at  last— and  so  did 
the  clergyman — because  I  promised  to  come  and  tell  you 
at  once  —  " 

"That's  just  like  the  young  good-for-nothing,  too!" 
muttered  the  old  man.  "Besides — how  do  I  know  that 
you're  really  married?  How  do  I  know  that  you're 
not—" 

"Stop,  please!  There's  the  certificate.  Please  per^ 
suade  yourself,  before  you  accuse  me  of  telling  false 
hoods." 

Katharine  was  suddenly  very  angry,  and  Robert  Lau 
derdale  realized  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  his  excite, 
ment.  But  he  looked  at  the  certificate  carefully,  then 
took  out  his  note-book  and  wrote  down  the  main  facts 
with  great  care. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  doubt  what  you  told  me,  child,"  he 
said,  while  he  was  writing.  "  You've  rather  startled  me 
with  this  piece  of  news.  Human  life  is  very  uncertain," 
he  added,  using  the  clergyman's  own  words.  "  and  it  may 
be  just  as  well  that  there  should  be  a  note  made  of  this. 
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Hadn't  you  better  let  me  keep  the  e^rtifioate  itself  t  Ik 
will  be  quite  safe  with  my  papers." 

*'I  wish  yoa  would,''  answered  Kathadne,  after  a 
moment's  thought 

The  producti0n  of  the  oeitificate  had  produeed  a  mo- 
mentary cessation  of  hostilities,  bo  to  sfdk,  but  the  old 
geatlemaa  had  by  no  meaos  said  hia  last  word  yet,  nor 
Kaijiarine  ei  Aar. 

<<  Gk>  on,  my  dear,"  he  resumed  gravely.  ^^  If  I'm  to 
know  anything,  I  should  know  eyezything^  I  supposei" 

^<  There's  not  yeiy  mueh  more  to  tell,"  TCs^htunnA 
replied.  ^^I  repeat  that  itwas  all  I  eould  do  to  persuade 
Jack  to  take  the  step.    He  resisted  to  the  veiy  last — " 

'<Hm!  He  seems  to  have  taken  an  aotive  part  in  the 
prooeedings  in  spite  of  his  resiBtanoe —  " 

<'  Of  course  he  did,  after  I  had  persuaded  him  to.  It 
was  up  to  that  point  that  he  resisted  — and  ev^i  after 
everything  was  ready  —  even  this  morning,  when  I  met 
him,  he  told  me  that  I  ou^^t  not  to  have  come." 

^^His  spirit  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  have  some 
sense — but  the  flesh  was  weak,"  observed  the  old  gentle^ 
man,  without  a  smile. 

'<I  insist  upon  takix^  the  whole  responsibility,"  said 
Katharine.  ''  It  was  I  who  proposed  it,  and  it  was  I  who 
made  him  do  it" 

<^  You're  evidently  the   strong-minded   member,  my 


^*  In  this — yes.  I  love  him,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  it  was  right  to  love  him  and  that  I  would  many 
him.    Now  I  have." 

<^It  is  impossible  to  make  a  more  direet  statement  of 
an  unpleasant  truth.  And  now  that  you've  done  it,  you 
mean  that  your  family  shall  take  &e  oonflequesiees — 
which  shows  a  slxong  sense  of  that  responribilily  you  men- 
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tioned — and  so  youVe  come  to  me.  Why  didn't  you  come 
to  me  yesterday  ?    It  would  have  been  far  more  sensible/' 

"  I  did  think  of  coming  yesterday  afternoon  —  and  then 
it  rained,  and  Charlotte  came  — '' 

"Yes  —  it  rained  —  I  remember/'  Robert  Lauder- 
dale's mouth  quivered,  as  though  he  should  have  liked 
to  smile  at  the  utter  insignificance  of  the  shower  as  com- 
pared with  the  importance  of  Katharine's  action.  "You 
might  have  taken  a  cab.  There's  a  stand  close  by  your 
house,  at  the  Brevoort." 

"Oh,  yes  —  of  course— though  I  should  have  had  to 
ask  mamma  for  some  money,  and  that  would  have  been 
very  awkward,  you  know.  And  if  I  had  really  and  truly 
meant  to  come,  I  suppose  Tshouldn't  have  minded  the  rain." 

"Well  —  never  mind  the  rain  now!"  Uncle  Robert 
spoke  a  little  impatiently.  "You  didn't  come — and 
you've  come  to-day,  when  it's  too  late  to  do  anything  — 
except  regret  what  you've  done." 

"I  don't  regret  it  at  all  —  and  I  don't  intend  to," 
Katharine  answered  firmly. 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  in  the  future  ?  Live 
with  Ralston's  mother  ?    Is  that  your  idea  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  want  you  to  give  Jack  something 
to  do,  and  we'll  live  together,  wherever  you  make  him  go 
— if  it's  to  Alaska." 

"  Oh — that's  it,  is  it  ?  I  begin  to  understand.  I  sup- 
pose Jack  would  think  it  would  simplify  matters  very 
much  if  I  gave  him  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  wouldn't 
he  ?  That  would  be  an  even  shorter  way  of  giving  him 
the  means  to  support  his  family." 

"  Jack  wouldn't  take  money  from  you,"  answered  Kath- 
arine, quickly. 

"Wouldn't  he  ?  If  it  were  not  such  a  risk,  I'd  try  it, 
just  to  convince  you.    You  seem  to  have  a  very  exalted 
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idea  of  Jack  Bahton,  altogether.  Pra  not  Do  joa 
know  anything  about  hia  Ufa  ? '' 

''Of  course  I  do.  I  know  how  joa  all  talk  about  tha 
chances  youVe  given  him — between  you.  Aad  I  know 
just  what  tiiey  were — to  try  his  hand  at  being  a  law- 
yer's dark  firs^  and  a  banker's  dadk  affeerwardsy  widi  no 
salary  and-—'' 

'^  If  be  had  atook  to  either  lor  a  year  he  would  hare 
bad  a  very  different  sort  of  chance/'  lutemipted  the  old 
gentleman.  ^I  told  him  so.  There  was  little  Plough 
expected  of  hiai,  I'm  sore — just  to  go  to  an  office  every 
day,  as  moat  people  do^  and  write  what  be  was  told  to 
write.  It  wasn't  mock  to  ask.  Take  the  whole  thing 
to  pieces  and  look  at  it  What  can  he  do  ?  What  do 
most  men  do  who  must  make  their  way  in  the  world  ? 
He  has  no  exoepticmal  talent^  so  he  cant  go  in  for  aft  or 
literature  (x  that  aort  of  thing.  His  fiath^  wouldn't 
educate  him  for  the  navy,  where  be  would  have  found 
bis  level,  or  where  the  Admiral's  name  would  have  helped 
him.  He  didn't  get  a  technical  education,  which  would 
have  given  bim  a  ehanoe  to  try  engineering.  There  were 
only  two  tilings  left — the  law  or  business.  I  explained 
all  that  to  him  at  the  time.  He  shook  his  head  and  said 
he  wanted  something  active.  That's  just  the  way  all 
young  men  talk  who  merely  don't  want  to  stay  in-doors 
.  and  work  decently  hard,  like  other  people.  An  active 
life !  What  is  an  active  life  ?  Banching,  I  suppose  he 
means,  and  he  thinks  be  should  do  well  on  a  ranch 
merely  because  be  can  ride  fairly  welL  Biding  fairly  well 
doesn't  mean  much  on  a  ranch.  The  men  out  there  can 
all  Tide  better  than  he  ever  could,  and  he  knows  nothing 
about  horses,  nor  cattle,  nor  about  anything  uaefuL  Be* 
sides,  with  his  temper,  he'd  be  shot  before  he'd  been  out 
there  a  year — ^ 
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^  Bat  there  ore  all  sorts  of  other  things,  and  you  forget 
Hamilton  Bright,  who  began  on  a  ranch — '^ 

<'  Ham  Bright  is  made  of  different  stuff.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  country,  too,  and  his  father  was  a 
Western  man — from  Cincinnati,  at  all  events,  though 
that  isn't  West  nowadays.  Ko.  Jack  Ralston  could 
never  succeed  at  that — and  I  haven't  a  ranch  to  give 
him,  and  I  certainly  won't  go  and  ^l^uy  land  out  there 
now.  I  repeat  that  his  only  chance  lay  in  law  or  busi- 
ness. Law  would  have  done  better.  He  had  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a  degree  to  begin  with,  and  I  would  have 
found  him  a  partner,  and  there's  a  lot  of  law  connected 
with  real  estate  which  doesn't  need  a  genius  to  work  it, 
and  which  is  fairly  profitable.  But  no!  He  wanted 
something  active!  That's  exactly  what  a  kitten  wants 
when  it  runs  round  after  its  own  tail  —  and  there's  about 
as  much  sense  in  it    Upon  my  word,  there  is ! " 

"  You're  very  hard  on  him,  uncle  Robert  And  I  don't 
think  you're  quite  reasonable.  It  was  a  good  deal  the 
old  Admiral's  fault — " 

^<l'm  not  examining  the  cause,  I'm  going  over  the 
facts,"  said  old  Lauderdale,  impatiently.  <<  I  tried  him, 
and  I  very  soon  got  to  the  end  of  him.  He  meant  to  do 
nothing.  It  was  quite  clear  from  the  first.  If  he'd  been 
a  starving  relation  it  would  have  been  different  I  should 
have  made  him  work  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  As  it 
was,  I  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  He  wants  to  be  idle,  and 
he  has  the  means  to  be  idle  if  he's  willing  to  live  on  his 
mother.  She  has  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  a 
house  of  her  own,  and  they  can  live  very  well  on  that  — 
just  as  well  as  they  want  to.  When  his  mother  dies 
that's  what  Jack  will  have,  and  if  he  chooses  to  many 
onit— " 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  he's  married  already *—'' 
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^ByJovel  IdidI  But  it  doesn't  Qhaoge  tiiingB  in  the 
least.  My  position  is  just  the  same  as  it  -was  befom 
With  ten  thousand  a  year  Katiiaiine  Balston  eouldn't 
support  a  &mily  — '^ 

<< Indeed,  I  eooldl  Vm  Eatharine  Balston,  and  I 
should  be — ^ 

^Nonsense I  Yoa're Katharine Landesdale.  rmspeak* 
u^^  of  Jaek's  rnoth^.  I  suppose  you'll  admit  that  she's 
not  able  to  support  her  son's  wife  out  of  what  she  has. 
It  would  mean  a  great  change  in  her  way  of  liTing.  At 
present  she  doesn't  need  more.  She's  often  told  me  sa 
If  she  wanted  m<Hiey  for  herself  just  to  spend  on  her- 
self, ndnd  you — I'd  give  her — well,  I  wcm't  ssy  how 
much.  But  she  doesn't.  It's  f  <»  Jack  that  she  wants  it; 
She's  perfectly  honest.  She's  just  like  a  man  in  her 
way  of  talking,  anyhow.  And  I  don%  want  Jack  to 
be  throwing  my  money  into  the  streets.  I  can  do  more 
good  with  it  in  other  ways,  and  she  gives  him  more  than 
is  good  for  him,  as  it  is.  People  seem  to  think  tiiat  if  a 
man  has  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  money,  he's  under 
a  sort  of  moral  obligation  to  society  to  throw  it  out  of  the 
window.  That's  a  point  of  view  I  never  coold  under- 
stand, though  it  comes  quite  naturally  to  Jack,  I  daresay. 
But  I  go  back.  I  want  to  insist  on  tiiat  drcumstanee, 
and  I  want  you  to  see  the  facts  just  as  they  are.  If 
I  were  to  settle  another  hundred  thousand  dollars  on 
Jack's  mother,  it  would  be  precisely  the  same  thing, 
at  present,  as  though  I'd  settled  it  on  him,  or  on  yon. 
Now  you  say  he  wouldn't  take  any  money  if  I  offered  it 
to  him." 

'<No.  He  wooldn't,  and  I  wouldn't  let  him  if  he 
wanted  to." 

^<  You  needn't  be  afraid,  my  dear.  I've  no  intention  of 
doing  anything  so  good-natured  and  foolish.   If  anything 
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that  wookL  No,  no!  I  von't  do  it  I've  giTMi  Kaba 
Bakton  a  good  many  yaluable  jewele  at  one  time  and 
another  since  she  mairied  the  Admiral  —  she's  fond 
of  good  stonesy  you  know.  If  Jack  chooses  to  go  to 
her  and  tell  her  tiie  trath^  and  if  she  choosee  to  sell 
tham  and  giTe  him  the  mimey^  it  will  keep  you  tcij 
eemfortably  for  a  long  time — '' 

^  How  can  you  suggest  snch  a  thing  P' cried  EjiOiarine^ 
indignantly.  ^  Aa  though  he  would  erer  stoop  to  think 
of  it  I" 

a  Well  — I  hope  he  wouldn't  It  wouldn't  be  pretfy, 
if  he  did.  But  I'm  a  practical  man^  my  dear,  and  I'm  an 
idd  fellow  and  I'tc  seen  the  world  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  for  over  seventy  years.  So  I  look  at  the 
ease  from  all  iwssible  points  of  view^  fair  and  unfair, 
as  most  people  would.  But  I  don't  mean  to  be  unfair  to 
Jack." 

^I  think  yoa  are,  nnele  Bobert  If  you've  proved 
aiqrthini^  you've  proved  that  he  isn't  fit  for  a  ranch — and 
so  you  say  here's  nothing  left  but  the  law  or  business. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  ever  so  many  things  —  " 

**  If  you'll  name  them,  you'll  help  mey"  said  old  Lai^ 
derdale,  seriously. 

<'I  mean  active  tilings — to  do  with  railroadi^  and  all 
Ihak — "  Katharine  stopped,  feeling  that  her  knowledge 
was  rather  vague. 

**  Oh  i  Tou  mean  to  talk  about  ndlrofiding.  I  don't 
own  any  railroads  myseLf^  as  I  daresay  you  know^  but 
I've  picked  up  some  infotmation  about  them.  Apart 
from  the  financing  of  them  —  and  thaf  s  banking^  whieh 
Jack  objects  to — there's  the  law  part,  which  he  doeoo^ 
Uke  either,  and  the  building  of  them,  which  he's  too 
eld  to  leani,  and  the  mechameal  part  of  them,  sueh 

L— VoL  22— Crawford 
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as  looomotiTes  and  rolling  stocky  which  he  can't  leam 
either-— and  then  there  are  two  places  which  men  covet 
and  for  which  there's  an  enormous  competition  amongst 
the  best  men  for  such  matters  in  the  country  —  I  mean 
the  freight  agent's  place  and  the  passenger  agenfs. 
They  are  two  big  men,  and  they  understand  their  busi- 
ness practically,  because  they've  learned  it  practically. 
To  understand  freight,  a  man  must  begin  by  putting 
on  rough  clothes  and  going  down  to  the  shed  and 
handling  freight  himself,  with  the  common  freight  men. 
There  are  gentlemen  who  have  done  that  sort  of  thing  — 
just  as  fine  gentlemen  as  Jack  Balston,  but  made  of  quite 
different  stuff.  And  it  takes  a  very  long  time  to  reach  a 
high  position  in  that  way,  though  it's  worth  having  when 
you  get  it.    Do  you  understand?  " 

<^Yes  —  I  suppose  I  do.  But  one  always  hears  of 
men  going  off  and  succeeding  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place — " 

<'  But  you  hear  very  little  about  the  ones  who  fail,  and 
they're  the  majority.  And  you  hear,  still  more  often, 
people  saying,  as  they  do  of  Jack  Ralston,  that  he  ought 
to  go  away,  and  show  some  enterprise,  and  get  something 
to  do  in  the  West.  It's  always  the  West,  because  most 
of  the  people  who  talk  know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 
I  tell  you^  Katharine,  my  dear,  it's  just  as  hard  to 
start  in  this  country  as  it  is  anywhere  else,  though  men 
get  on  faster  after  they're  once  started  —  and  all  this 
talk  about  something  active  and  an  out-of-door  existence 
is  pure  nonsense.  It's  nothing  else.  A  man  may  have 
luck  soon  or  late  or  never,  but  the  safest  plan  for  city- 
bred  men  is  to  begin  at  a  bank.  I  did,  and  I've  not  re- 
gretted it.  Just  as  soon  as  a  fellow  shows  that  he  has 
something  in  him,  he's  wanted,  and  if  he  has  friends,  as 
Jack  has,  they'll  help  him.     But  as  long  as  a  man  hangs 
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ftbcmt  the  elubs  all  daj  with  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  sen- 
fiiUe  people  who  want  workers,  will  fight  shy  of  him. 
Just  tell  Jaek  that,  the  next  time  you  see  him.  It^s 
all  I've  got  to  say,  and  if  it  doesn't  satisfy  him  nothing 
ean." 

The  old  gentleman's  anger  had  quite  disappeared  while 
he  was  speaking,  though  it  was  ready  to  burst  out  again 
on  very  small  provocation.  He  8i>oke  so  earnestly,  and 
put  matters  so  plainly,  that  Katharine  began  to  feel  a 
blank  disappointment  closing  in  between  her  and  her 
visions  of  the  future  in  regard  to  an  occupation  for 
John.  For  the  rest,  she  would  have  been  just  as  deter- 
mined to  marry  him  after  hearing  all  that  her  uncle  had 
to  say  as  she  had  been  before.  But  she  could  not  help 
showing  what  she  felt,  in  her  face  and  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice. 

"  Still — men  do  succeed,  uncle  Robert,"  she  said,  cling- 
ing rather  desperately  to  the  hope  that  he  had  only  been 
lecturing  her  and  had  some  pleasant  surprise  in  store. 

<^0f  course  they  doy  my  dear,"  he  answered.  ^^And 
it's  possible  for  Jack  to  succeed,  too,  if  he'll  go  about  it 
in  the  right  way." 

<<  How  ?  "  asked  Kadiarine,  ei^rly^  and  immediately 
her  face  brightened  again* 

<^  Just  as  I  said.  If  he'll  show  that  he  can  stick  to 
any  sort  of  occupation  for  a  year,  Fll  see  what  can  be 
done." 

^' But  that  stickii^^,  as  you  call  it — all  day  at  a  desk 
—  is  just  what  he  can't  do.    He  wasn't  made  for  it,  he  —  " 

'^  Well  then^  what  is  he  made  for  ?  I  wish  you  would 
get  him  to  make  a  statement  explaining  his  peculiar 
gifts—" 

<^Now  don't  be  angry  again,  uncle  Bobert!  This  is 
rather  a  serious  matter  for  Jaek  and  me.    Do  you  tell 
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me,  in  real  eamesti  quite,  quite  honestly,  that  as  f ar  aa 
you  know  the  only  way  for  Jack  to  earn  his  living  is  to 
go  into  an  office  for  a  yeari  to  begin  with  ?  Is  that  what 
you  mean?" 

"Yes,  child.  Upon  my  word — there,  you'll  believe 
me  now,  won't  you  ?  That^s  the  only  way  I  can  see,  if 
he  really,  means  to  work.  My  dear  —  I'm  not  a  boy, 
and  I'm  very  fond  of  you  —  I've  no  reason  for  deceiving 
you,  have  I  ?  " 

"No,  uncle  dear — but  you  were  angry  at  first,  you 
know." 

"No  doubt.  But  I'm  not  angry  now,  nor  are  you. 
We've  discussed  the  matter  calmly.  And  we're  putting 
out  of  the  question  the  fact  that  if  I  chose  to  give  Jack 
anything  in  the  way  of  money,  my  cheque-book  is  in  this 
drawer,  and  I  have  the  power  to  do  it — without  any  incon- 
venience," added  the  very  rich  man,  thoughtfully.  "  But 
you  tell  me  that  he  would  not  accept  it.  It's  hard  to 
believe,  but  you  know  him  better  than  I  do,  and  I  accept 
your  statement.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  for  the 
honour  of  the  family  and  to  get  rid  of  all  this  nonsense 
about  a  secret  marriage  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  do  this. 
Listen.  I'll  invite  you  all  —  the  whole  family — to  my 
place  on  the  river,  and  I'll  tell  them  all  what  has  hap- 
pened and  we'll  have  a  sort  of  ^  post  facto '  wedding  there, 
very  quietly,  and  then  announce  it  to  the  world.  And 
I'll  settle  enough  on  you,  personally  —  not  on  your 
husband  —  to  give  you  an  income  you  can  manage  to  live 
on  comfortably  —  " 

"Oh!"  cried  Katharine.  "You're  too  kind,  uncle 
Robert  —  and  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  —  just  as 
though  we  could  take  it  from  you  —  I  do,  indeed  —  " 

"Never  mind  that,  child.  But  you  say  you  can't  take 
it    You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  if  it  were  your  moneys- 
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if  Ima«bifcso<--JaidLiroiildie{dseto  live  an  it.    Letb  ' 
iie  quite  dear/* 

^  Thasfe's  exaedy  it  He  would  never  eonsent  to  Uve  at 
it  He  vmild  feel — he'd  be  quite  xi^tfe,  too*— that  we 
had  got  manied  first  in  order  to  foroe  money  eat  of  yon, 
for  the  faononr  of  the  family,  as  yoa  said  yourself.^' 

<<  Yes.  And  it%  partif»dariy  hard  to  foroe  mocfiy  ont 
of  me,  too,  though  Fm  not  stingy,  my  dear.  But  I  nmst 
say,  if  you  had  meant  to  do  it,  you  couldn't  have  inveoited 
anytiiHig  more  ingenious,  or  more  suooeasf  uL  I  eonldn't 
allow  a  eoople  of  young  Lauderda^  to  90  foe^^ing. 
Tkey'd  lisve  pictures  of  me  in  the  evening  papeiB,  yon 
know.  And  apart  from  that,  I'm  deviliidi  fond  of  you — 
I  mean  I'm  very  fond  of  you  —  you  must  excuse  an  (Ad 
faacheliB*^  English,  sometimes.  But  you  won^  take  the 
money,  so  that  settles  it.  Then  there's  no  other  way  hot 
for  Jaek  to  go  to  w<»rk  like  a  man  and  stick  to  it  To 
give  him  a  salary  for  doing  no  woik  would  be  just  the 
same  as  to  give  him  money  vnthout  making  any  pretenee 
about  it  He  ean  ha^e  a  desk  at  my  lawyer's,  or  he  can 
go  back  to  Beman  Brotibeis', — jast  cm  he  prefers.  If 
he'll  do  liiat,  and  honestly  try  to  understand  what  he's 
doing,  he  shan't  regret  it  If  he'll  do  what  there  is  to  be 
done,  I'll  make  him  succeed.  I  oould  make  him  succeed 
if  he  had  ^failure'  written  all  over  Mm  in  lett^s  a  foot 
high  —  because  it's  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  But 
it's  of  no  use  to  ask  me  to  do  what's  not  possible.  I  can't 
make  tikis  eoontry  over  again.  I  tsan't  ereate aoonvenient, 
active,  out-of-door  career  at  a  good  salary,  when  the  thing 
doesn't  exist  In  o&er  words,  I  can't  work  miiades^ 
and  he  won^t  take  money,  so  he  must  oontent  himy^tf  tx> 
ran  on  lines  of  possibility.  My  lawyer  would  do  most 
tUngs  for  me,  and  so  would  Beman  Brothers.  Bemaa, 
to  please  me,  would  make  Jaek  a  partner,  as  he  has  done 
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for  Ham  Bright.  But  Jack  must  either  work  or  put  in 
capital,  and  he  has  no  capital  to  put  in,  and  won't  take 
any  from  me.  And  to  be  a  partner  in  a  law  firm,  a  man 
must  have  some  little  experience — something  beyond 
his  bare  degree.    Do  you  see  it  aU  now,  Katharine  ?  " 

^'Indeed,  I  do,"  she  answered,  with  a  little  sigh. 
**  And  meanwhile — uncle  Robert — meanwhile  —  " 

"Yes  —  I  know — you're  married.  That's  the  very 
devil,  that  marriage  business." 

He  seemed  to  be  thinking  it  over.  There  was  some- 
thing so  innocently  sincere  in  his  strong  way  of  putting 
it  that  Katharine  could  not  help  smiling,  even  in  her 
distress.  But  she  waited  for  him  to  speak,  foreseeing 
what  he  would  say,  and  did. 

"  There's  nothing  for  it,"  he  said,  at  last  "  You  won't 
take  money,  and  you  can't  live  with  your  mother,  and  as 
for  telling  your  father  at  this  stage — well,  you  know  him  I 
It  really  wouldn't  be  safe.  So  tiiere's  notiiing  for  it  but 
—  I  hate  to  say  it,  my  dear,"  he  added  kindly. 

"  But  to  keep  it  a  secret,  you  mean,"  she  said  sadly. 

"  You  see,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  that  was  almost 
apologetic,  "it  would  be  a  mistake,  socially,  to  say  you 
were  married,  and  to  go  on  living  each  with  your  own 
family — besides,  your  father  would  know  it  like  every- 
body else.  He'd  make  your  life  very — unbearable,  I 
should  think:" 

"Yes — he  would.     I  know  that." 

"  Well  —  come  and  see  me  again  soon,  and  we'll  talk  it 
over.  You'll  have  to  consider  it  just  as  a — I  don't  know 
exactly  how  to  put  it  —  a  sort  of  formal  betrothal  between 
yourselves,  such  as  they  used  to  have  in  old  times.  And 
I  suppose  I'm  the  head  of  the  family,  though  your  grand- 
father is  older  than  I  am.  Anyhow,  you  must  consider 
it  as  though  you  were  solemnly  engaged,  with  the  9^- 
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proval  of  the  head  of  the  f amily,  and  as  though  you  were 
to  be  married,  say,  next  year.  Can  you  do  that  ?  Can 
you  make  him  look  at  it  in  that  light,  child  ?  " 

"  I'll  try,  since  there's  really  nothing  else  to  be  done. 
But  oh,  uncle  Robert,  I  wish  I'd  come  before.  You've 
been  so  kind !  Why  did  it  rain  yesterday — oh,  why  did 
it  rain?" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

When  Katharine  left  Robert  Lauderdale's  house  that 
morning,  she  felt  that  trouble  had  begun  and  was  not  to 
cease  for  a  long  time.  She  had  entered  her  uncle's  library 
full  of  hope,  sure  of  success  and  belieying  that  John 
Ralston's  future  depended  only  upon  the  rich  man's  good 
will  and  good  word.  She  went  out  fully  convinced  at 
last  that  he  must  take  one  or  the  other  of  the  mucb- 
despised  chances  he  had  neglected  and  forthwith  do  the 
best  he  could  with  it  She  thought  it  was  very  hard,  but 
she  understood  old  Lauderdale's  clear  statement  and  she 
saw  that  there  was  no  other  way. 

She  sympathized  deeply  with  John  in  his  dislike  of 
the  daily  drudgery,  for  which  it  was  quite  true  that  he 
was  little  fitted  by  nature  or  training.  But  she  did  her 
best  to  analyze  that  unfitness,  so  as  to  try  and  discover 
some  gift  or  quality  to  balance  it  and  neutralize  it.  And 
her  first  impulse  was  not  to  find  him  at  once  and  tell  him 
what  had  happened,  but  rather  to  put  off  the  evil  moment 
in  which  she  must  tell  him  the  truth.  This  was  the  first 
sign  of  weakness  which  she  had  exhibited  since  that 
Monday  afternoon  on  which  she  had  first  persuaded  him 
to  take  the  decisive  step. 
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She  tamed  into  Madison  Ayenne  a&  soon  as  skua  ooidd» 
for  the  sake  of  the  quiet.  The  mommg  son  shone  full 
in  her  eyes  as  she  b^^an  to  make  her  way  southward^ 
and  she  was  ^ad  erf  the  warmth,  for  she  felt  oold  and 
inwardly  ehilled  in  mind  and  body.  She  had  walked  f ar, 
but  she  still  walked  on,  disliking  the  thoiight  of  being 
penned  in  with  a  dozen  or  more  of  unsympathizing  indi- 
viduals for  twenty  minutes  in  a  horse^jar.  Moreover,  she 
instinctively  wished  to  tire  herself,  as  though  to  bring 
down  her  bodily  energy  to  the  low  ebb  at  which  her  men- 
tal activity  seemed  to  be  stagnating.  Strong  people  will 
understand  that  desire  to  balance  mind  and  body. 

She  was  quite  convinced  that  her  uncle  was  ri^t 
The  more  she  turned  the  whole  situation  over,  the  cleaiet 
what  he  had  said  became  to  her.  The  only  escape  waa 
to  accept  the  money  which  he  was  willing  to  give  her — 
tot  the  hcmour  of  the  family.  But  if  neither  she  nor 
John  would  take  that,  tiiere  was  no  alternative  but  &r 
John  to  go  to  work  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  show  that 
he  could  be  steady  for  at  least  a  year;  That  seemed  a 
very  long  time  —  as  long  as  a  year  can  seem  to  a  girl  of 
nineteen,  which  is  saying  much. 

Katharine  had  seen  such  glorious  visions  for  that  yearg 
too^  that  the  darkness  of  the  future  was  a  tangible  horror 
now  that  they  were  fading  away.  The  memory  of  a 
dream  can  be  as  vivid  as  the  recollection  of  a  realify. 
The  something  which  John  was  to  find  to  do  had  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  mind  as  a  sort  of  idyllic  existence 
somewhere  out  of  the  world,  in  which  there  should  be 
woods  and  brooks  and  breezes,  and  a  convenient  town  not 
far  away,  where  things  could  be  got,  and  a  cottage  quite 
vnUke  oth^  cottages,  and  a  good  deal  of  shooting  and 
fishing  and  riding,  with  an  amount  of  reapcmsibility  for 
all  these  things  equal  in  money  to  six  or  seven  *:>iftiiaOTil 
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dollars  a  year^  out  of  which  Katharine  was  sure  that  she 
could  save  a  small  fortune  in  a  few  years.  It  had  not 
been  quite  clear  to  her  why  the  responsibility  was  to  be 
worth  so  much  in  actual  coin  of  the  Republic,  but  people 
certainly  succeeded  very  quickly  in  the  West.  Besides, 
she  was  quite  ready  to  give  up  all  the  luxuries  and 
amusements  of  social  existence  —  much  more  ready  to 
do  so  than  John  Ealston,  if  she  had  known  the  truth. 

It  must  not  be  believed  that  she  was  utterly  visionary 
and  unpractical,  because  she  had  taken  this  rose-coloured 
view  of  the  life  uncle  Robert  was  to  provide  for  her  and 
her  husband.  There  are  probably  a  great  many  young 
women  in  the  Eastern  cities  who  imagine  just  such  things 
to  be  quite  possible,  and  quite  within  the  power  and  gift 
of  a  millionaire,  in  the  American  sense  of  that  word, 
which  implies  the  possession  of  more  than  one  million, 
and  more  often  refers  in  actual  use  to  income  than 
merely  to  capital.  In  Paris,  a  man  who  has  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  is  called  a  millionaire.  In  New 
York  a  man  with  that  income  is  but  just  beyond  the  level 
of  the  estimable  society  poor,  and  within  the  ranks  of  the 
'fairly  well-ofE.'  The  great  fortunes  being  really  as 
fabulous  as  those  in  fairy  tales,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  possession  of  them  should  be  supposed  to  bring  with 
it  an  almost  fabulous  power  in  all  directions.  Men  like 
Robert  Lauderdale,  the  administration  of  whose  estates 
requires  a  machinery  not  unlike  that  of  a  small  nation's 
treasury,  are  thought  to  have  in  their  gift  all  sorts  of 
remunerative  positions,  for  which  the  principal  qualifica- 
tions are  an  unlimited  capacity  for  enjojring  the  fresh 
air  and  some  talent  for  fishing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
though  so  much  richer  than  ordinary  men,  they  are  so 
much  poorer  than  all  except  the  very  small  nations  that 
tiiey  cannot  support  so  many  idlers. 
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Katharine  knew  a  good  deal  about  life  in  New  Todc 
and  its  possibilitieB,  but  yery  little  of  what  could  be 
done  elsewhere.  She  was  peif  eetly  well  aware  of  the 
truth  of  all  that  her  uncle  had  told  her  eonoeming  the 
tequiremoits  for  business  or  the  law^  for  she  had  heard 
such  matters  discussed  often  enough.  In  her  own  dty 
she  was  practical,  for  she  understood  her  surroundings  as 
well  as  any  young  girl  coidd.  It  was  because  she  under- 
stood  them  that  she  dreamed  of  getting  out  of  them  as 
soon  as  practicable^  and  of  beginning  that  vaguely  aetiTe 
and  remuneratiTe  existence  which|  for  her,  lay  west  of 
Illinois  and  anywhere  beyond  that,  even  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  John  Balston  himself  knew  very 
little  about  it,  but  he  had  rightly  judged  its  mythical 
nature  when  he  had  told  her  that  Eobert  Lauderdale 
would  do  nothing  for  him. 

The  sun  warmed  Katharine  as  she  walked  down  Madi- 
Bon  Avenue,  but  everything  was  black— felt  black,  she 
would  have  said,  had  she  thought  aloud.  Balston  would 
not  turn  upon  her  and  say,  *  I  told  you  so,^  because  he 
loved  her,  but  she  could  see  the  expression  of  his  face  as 
she  looked  forward  to  the  interview.  He  would  nod  his 
head  slowly  and  say  nothing.  The  comers  of  his  mouth 
would  be  drawn  down  for  a  moment  and  his  eyelids 
would  contract  a  little  while  he  looked  away  from  her. 
He  would  think  the  matter  over  during  about  half  a 
minute,  and  then,  with  a  look  of  determination,  he  would 
say  that  he  would  try  what  unde  Bobert  proposed.  He 
would  not  say  anything  against  the  plan  of  keeping  the 
marriage  a  secret,  now  that  old  Lauderdale  knew  of  it, 
for  he  would  see  at  once  that  there  was  absolutely  noth- 
ing else  to  be  done.  They  had  gone  over  the  possibili- 
ties so  often — there  was  not  one  which  they  had  not 
carefully  considered.    It  was  aU  ao  hopelessly  againit 
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them  still,  in  spite  of  the  one  great  effort  Katharine  had 
made  that  morning. 

She  walked  more  slowly  after  she  had  passed  the  high 
level  above  the  railway,  where  it  runs  out  of  the  city 
under  ground  from  the  central  station.  As  she  came 
nearer  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  John  lived,  she 
felt  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  meet  him.  Though  she  did  not  admit  to  herself 
that  she  feared  to  tell  him  the  result  of  her  conversation 
with  her  uncle,  and  though  she  had  no  intention  of 
going  to  his  mother's  house  and  asking  for  him,  her 
pace  slackened  at  the  mere  idea  of  being  nearer  to  him. 

Then  she  realized  what  she  was  doing,  and  with  a 
bitter  little  smile  of  contempt  at  her  own  weakness  she 
walked  on  more  briskly.  She  had  often  read  in  books  of 
that  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  outer  world 
which  disappointment  brings,  but  she  had  never  quite 
believed  in  it  before.  She  realized  it  now.  There  was 
no  light  in  anything.  The  faces  of  the  x>^ple  who 
passed  her  looked  dead  and  uninteresting.  Every  house 
looked  as  though  a  funeral  procession  might  at  any 
moment  file  out  of  its  door.  The  very  pavement,  dry- 
ing in  patches  in  the  sunshine,  felt  cold  and  unsympa- 
thetic under  her  feet. 

She  began  to  wonder  what  she  had  better  do, — 
whether  she  should  write  John  Ralston  a  long  letter, 
explaining  everything,  or  whether  she  should  write  him 
a  short  one,  merely  saying  that  the  news  was  unf avour* 
able — '  unfavourable '  sounded  better  than  *  bad '  or  '  dia* 
appointing,'  she  thought — and  asking  him  to  come  and 
see  her  in  the  afternoon.  The  latter  course  seemed 
preferable,  and  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  involving 
fewer  practical  difficulties,  for  her  command  over  her 
mother  tongue  was  by  no  means  very  great  when  sub- 
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jiBcted  to  ike  teftt  of  bkok  aad  wMte^  tliougji  in  ooiiy« 
tion  it  was  quite  equal  to  her  requir^entft  on  most 
oceaaums.  £^  eould  even  ^jotixeiy  avoid  the  use  of 
abuigf  by  uAkuag  a  detenmned  e&rt^  Son  hev  f athir 
detested  it,  and  ber  mo&ef's  cottveia^OBal  weaknesses 
were  Southern  aad  oi  a  different  type.  But  on  pa^r 
she  was  nevar  sine  of  being  <;^te  right  Punetuation 
waa  a  department  whieh  she  aifeoted  to>  desiHsey  hut 
whieh  she  inwardly  feaied,  and  wh^  aloBe  she  admitted 
that  there  were  wcnrds  which  she  seemed  to  spell  not  as 
they  were  spelled  in  booka — ^paraliely'  for  mstanee, 
'psychology'  and  < reaponsibility.'  She  avoided  these 
words,  which  were  not  very  necessary  to  her,  but  with  a 
disagreeaUe  anapiekxi  that  there  might  be  others.  Bad 
'develop''  an  'e'  at  tha  end  of  it»  or  had  it  not?  She 
could  never  remember,  and  the  dietiockary  lived  in  her 
grandfather's  den,  at  some  distance  f rcaa  her  own  room. 
The  difficulties  of  writing  a  long  letter  to  John  EalstCHi, 
whose  mother  had  taught  him  his  English  before  it 
eould  be  taught  him  all  wrong  at  a  fashionable  school, 
rose  before  her  eyes  with  absurd  force^  and  she  deeidtfd 
forthwith  to  send  for  Balston  in  the  aftfiarnoon. 

Having  come  to  a»  preliminary  concliiifiion,  life  seemed 
momentarily  a  little  easier.  She  tamed  out  of  her  way 
into  Fourth  Avenue^  took  a  horse-ear,  got  transf  ^red  to 
a  Christc^her  Street  one,  and  in  the  eourse  of  time  got 
OiiiEt  at  the  corner  of  Clinton  Phboe.  She  wroto  the  short- 
est possible  note  to  John  Ralston,  went  out  again,  bought 
a  speeial  delivery  stamp  and  took  the  letter  up  to  the 
Thirteenth  Street  Post-0£Bkie  —  instead  of  dKqppiug  it 
into  an  ordinary  letter-box.  She  did  everything,  in  shocti 
to  make  the  message  reaeh  its  destination  as  quickly  as 
poss^Eile  without  employing  a  messei^er. 

Charlotte  Slayback  ajepeared  at  luneheon.     She  pre* 
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iKEMd  ttdife  meal  when  iiie  uiYited  hmsei^  beeauw  bar 
istbeir  wa«^  never  pceseBt^  and  a  certain  amoont  of  peae^ 
fal  coDYersotioa  vas  possible  in  his  absence,  ft  was 
aome  time  sinoe  abe  bad  been  in  Nev  Tork^  and  the 
fUinpse  of  ber  old  room  on  tke  pceTioos  afteEnoon  ina- 
sistiUy  attracted  her  again.  Katharine  boped^  bowBver^ 
that  she  would  not  stay  long,  as  Balaton  was  to  oome  at 
three  o'doek,  thia  being  usually  the  aaleat  hour  for  his 
Tisita  Mrs.  Lauderdide  would  then  be  either  at  week 
at  out  of  the  hous^  the  {dulsAthropisit  would  be  doziqg 
vpstaira  in  a  ekMid  o£  smoke  before  a  taUe  coveced  with 
reports,  and  Aloixander  Junior  would  be  still  down  tcywn. 
In  consideration  dt  tiie  importance  of  getting  Charlotte 
oat  €^  tiie  way,  Katharine  was  more  than  usually  cordial 
to  b^ — a  mistake  often  made  by  young  people,  who  do 
not  seem  to  undearstand  the  yery  simple  &ct  that  the  best 
way  to  make  people  go  away  is  g^ierally  to  be  as  die- 
agreeable  as  possible^ 

The  coBBequenee  was  that  Chariotte  oijoyed  herself 
immeaisely,  and  it  required  the  si^^t  of  her  father's 
ptK^ography  which  stood  upon  Mrs.  Lauderdale's  writing- 
table  in  the  libraxy,  to  keep  hnr  from  proposing  to  spend 
two  or  three  days  in  the  house  after  her  husband  should 
have  gone  back  to  Washington.  But  the  photogrs^pb  was 
there^  and  it  was  one  taken  by  the  platinum  prooessi 
whidi  made  the  hands<»Bie,  steely  f  aee  look  more  metalHo 
than  ever.  Gharik>tt6  gazed  at  it  tbongbtfully,  and  conid 
almost  hear  the  maxims  of  Tirtue  and  economy  with 
whidi  those  even  lips  had  jffeaehed  her  down  since  die 
bad  been  a  ebild,  and  she  deeided  that  she  would  not  stagr. 
Her  husband  was  not  to  ber  taste,  but  he  never  preaebML 

Mr&  Lauderdale  had  for  her  eldest  daughter  that 
sentiment  whieh  is  genearally  described  as  a  mother's  hyve^ 
and  which,  as  Frank  Miner  had  once  rather  coarsely  put 
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it,  will  stand  more  knocking  alxmt  than  old  boots.  Ghar« 
lotte  was  spoiled,  capricious,  friyolous  in  the  extreme^ 
ungrateful  beyond  description,  weak  where  she  should 
have  been  strong  and  strong  where  she  should  have  been 
tender.  And  Mrs.  Lauderdale  knew  it  all,  and  loved  her 
in  spite  of  it  all,  though  she  disapproved  of  her  almost 
at  every  point.  Charlotte  had  one  of  those  characters  of 
which  people  are  apt  to  say  that  they  might  have  turned 
out  splendidly,  if  properly  trained,  than  which  no  more 
foolish  expression  falls  from  the  lips  of  commonplace, 
virtuous  humanity.  Charlotte,  like  many  women  who 
resemble  her,  had  received  an  excellent  training.  The 
proof  was  that,  when  she  chose  to  behave  herself,  no  one 
could  seem  to  be  more  docile,  more  thoughtful  and  con- 
siderate of  others  or  more  charming  in  conversation. 
She  had  only  to  wish  to  appear  well,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
and  the  minutest  details  necessary  to  success  were  abso- 
lutely under  her  control.  What  people  meant  when  they 
said  that  she  might  have  turned  out  splendidly  — though 
they  did  not  at  all  understand  the  fact  —  was  that  a 
woman  possessing  Charlotte  Slayback's  natural  gifts  and 
acquired  accomplishments  might  have  been  a  different 
person  if  she  had  been  born  with  a  very  different  char- 
acter —  a  statement  quite  startling  in  its  great  simplicity. 
As  it  was,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  Charlotte  had 
been  admirably  < trained'  in  every  way — so  well  that 
she  could  exhibit  the  finest  qualities,  on  occasion,  without 
any  perceptible  effort,  even  when  she  felt  the  utmost 
reluctance  to  do  so.  But  the  occasions  were  few^  and 
were  determined  by  questions  of  personal  advantage,  and 
even  more  often  by  mere  caprice. 

On  that  particular  day,  when  she  lunched  quietly  in 
her  old  home,  her  conduct  was  little  short  of  angelic,  and 
Katharine  found  it  hard  to  realize  that  she  was  the  same 
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UNomaii  wiio  on  th«  previous  afternoon  had  made  soak  an 
exhibition  of  ocmtemptihle  pettiness  and  nnreasaning  dis- 
content  Kattaiftriney  had  she  known  her  sister  less  well, 
would  almost  hare  been  inclined  to  belioTe  that  Ben- 
jamin Slaybaek  of  Nevada  was  a  person  with  whom  no 
wife  of  ordinary  sensibility  would  possibly  live.  But  she 
knew  Charlotte  very  well  indeed. 

And  as  tiie  hands  of  the  clock  went  round  towards 
three^  Charlotte  showed  no  intention  of  going:  away^  to 
Katharine's  infinite  annoyance,  fcnr  she  knew  that  JUds- 
tom  would  be  ponctaal,  and  would  probably  come  even 
a  little  before  tiie  time  she  had  named.  It  would  not  do 
to  let  him  walk  into  the  library,  after  the  late  scene 
between  him  and  her  mother.  The  latter  had  said 
nothing  more  about  the  matter^  but  only  one  day  had 
intervened  since  Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  so  unexpectedly 
expressed  her  total  disapproval  of  Katharine's  relations 
with  John.  It  was  not  probable  that  Mrs.  Laudeordalei 
who  was  not  a  changeable  woman^  would  go  back  to  her 
original  position  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  hours^  and  there 
would  certainly  be  trouble  if  John  appeared  with  no  par- 
ticular excuse. 

Katimrine^  as  may  be  imagined,  was  by  no  means  in  a 
Bormal  mood,  and  if  she  made  herself  agreeable  to  her 
sister,  it  was  not  at  first  without  a  certain  effort,  which 
did  not  decrease,  in  spite  of  Charlotte's  own  exception- 
ally good  temper,  because  as  the  latter  grew  moore  and 
More  amiable,  she  also  seemed  more  and  more  inclined 
to  spend  the  whole  aftemocm  where  she  was. 

Hints  about  going  out,  about  going  upstairs  to  tiie 
room  in  which  Mrs.  Lauderdale  painted,  about  possible 
"risitars,  had  no  effect  whatever.  Charlotte  was  enjoy- 
ing hers^  and  Ya&e  moAer  was  delighted  to  keep  her 
and  listen  to  Imt  oonveraatiDn.    KathaziDe  diou^  at 
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last  that  she  should  be  reduced  to  the  neoessiiy  of  wait- 
ing in  the  entry  until  Balston  came,  in  order  to  send  him 
away  again  before  he  could  get  into  the  library  by  mis- 
take. She  hated  the  plan^  which  certainly  lacked  dignity, 
and  she  watched  the  hands  of  the  clock,  growing  nervous 
and  absent  in  what  she  said,  as  she  saw  that  the  fatal 
hour  was  approaching. 

At  twenty  minutes  to  three  Charlotte  was  describing 
to  her  mother  the  gown  worn  by  the  English  ambassa- 
dress  at  the  last  official  dinner  at  the  White  House.  At 
a  quarter  to  three  she  was  giving  an  amusing  account  of 
the  last  filibustering  affray  in  the  House,  which  she  had 
witnessed — it  having  been  arranged  beforehand  to  take 
place  at  a  given  point  in  the  proceedings  —  from  the 
gallery  reserved  for  members'  families.  Five  minutes 
later  she  was  telling  anecdotes  about  a  deputation  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  Katharine  could  hardly  sit  still 
as  she  watched  the  inexorable  hands.  At  five  minutes  to 
three  Charlotte  struck  the  subject  of  painting,  and  Katha- 
rine felt  that  it  was  all  over.  Suddenly  Charlotte  herself 
glanced  at  the  clock  and  sprang  up. 

<<  I  had  forgotten  all  about  poor  little  Crowdie ! "  she 
exclaimed.  '<  He  was  coming  at  three  to  take  me  to  the 
Loan  Exhibition,''  she  added,  looking  about  her  for  her 
hat  and  gloves. 

**  Here  ?  "  asked  Katharine,  aghast 

<<  Oh,  no — at  the  hotel,  of  course.  I  must  run  as  fast 
as  I  can.  There  are  still  cabs  at  the  Brevoort  House 
comer,  aren't  there?  Thank  you,  my  dear — "  Katha- 
rine had  found  all  her  things  and  was  already  tying  on 
the  little  veil.    "  I  do  hope  he'll  wait." 

"  Of  course  he  will ! "  answered  Katharine,  with  amaa- 
ing  certainty.  ^*  You're  all  right,  dear — now  run  1 "  she 
added,  pushing  her  sister  towards  the  door. 
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^DoeoiBetodiiiiier)  Charliel^  cried  Mn.  LaudeRlaley 
Mtowing  her.    ''If 8  so  niee  to  see  something  of  yout'^ 

*<0h,  yes — she'll  eome — but  yoa  mustn't  keep  heri 
■mnma —  she's  awfully  late  as  it  is  t  '^ 

firom  a  conditioii  of  appwentiy  hopeless  apathy,  Kattia- 
rine  was  suddenly  roused  to  o^ert  all  her  energiea  It 
wae  two  minutes  to  three  as  she  eleeed  tibe  glass  door 
behind  her  sister.  Fortanateiy  Balston  had  nol  coste 
befoie  his  time. 

^I  suppose  you're  goiuf;  to  woik  now,  mannna?* 
Katharine  suggested,  doing  her  best  to  speak  calmly,  as 
she  turned  to  her  mother,  who  was  standing  in  the  door 
of  the  lilttaiy* 

She  had  never  before  wished  that  Balston  were  aa 
impunctual  man,  nor  that  her  mother,  to  whom  she  was 
derotedly  attached,  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

« Oh,  yes  I  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Mrs.  LaudesdaleL 
«How  delightful  Charlotte  was  to-day,  wasnt  sh»?'^ 

Her  fsoe  was  fresh  and  rested.  She  leaned  against  ths 
doorpost  as  thoi^h  deciding  whether  to  go  upstairs  at 
once  or  to  go  back  into  the  library.  With  a  movemeat 
natural  to  her  she  raised  hor  graceful  arms,  folding  her 
hands  together  behind  her  head,  and  leaning  back  against 
the  woodwork,  looking  lazily  at  Katharine  as  she  did  sa 
She  felt  that  small  dif&cuhy,  at  1^  moment,  of  going 
back  to  the  daily  occupation  after  spending  an  ezc^tioD- 
ally  pleasant  hour  in  some  one's  oompany,  which  is 
familiar  to  all  hard  wooers.  Katharine  nixioA  still,  try- 
ing to  hide  her  anxiety.  The  dock  must  be  just  goittg 
to  strike,  she  thought. 

*Wha^s  the  matter,  child?  You  seem  nervous  and 
worried  about  something."  She  mked  the  qnestioii  with 
a  certain  OQiiosity. 

^Dq  I? "  aaked  Katharine^ trying  toaffect  indifference. 
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Mrs.  Lauderdale  did  not  move.  In  the  half  light  of 
the  doorway  she  was  still  yery  beautiful,  as  she  stood 
there  trying  to  make  up  her  mind  to  go  to  her  work. 
Katharine  was  in  despair,  and  turned  oyer  the  cards 
that  lay  in  a  deep  dish  on  the  table,  reading  the  names 
mechanically. 

"  Yes,"  continued  her  mother.  <<  You  look  as  though 
you  were  expecting  something — or  somebody." 

The  clock  struck,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant 
Katharine  heard  Ealston's  quick,  light  tread  on  the  stone 
steps  outside  the  house.    She  had  a  sudden  inspiration. 

"There's  a  visitor  coming,  mother!"  she  whispered 
quickly.  "Bun  away,  and  I'll  tell  Annie  not  to  let 
him  in." 

Mrs.  Lauderdale,  fortunately,  did  not  care  to  receive 
any  one,  but  histead  of  going  upstairs  she  merely  nodded, 
just  as  the  bell  rang,  and  retired  into  the  library  again, 
shutting  the  door  behind  her.  Katharine  was  left  alone 
in  the  entry,  and  she  could  see  the  dark,  indistinct  shape 
of  John  Balston  through  the  ground-glass  pane  of  the 
front  door.  She  hesitated  an  instant,  doubting  whether 
it  would  not  be  wisest  to  open  the  door  herself,  send  him 
away,  and  then,  slipping  on  her  things,  to  follow  him  a 
moment  later  into  the  street.  But  in  the  same  instant 
she  reflected  that  her  mother  had  very  possibly  gone  to 
the  window  to  see  who  the  visitor  had  been  when  he 
should  descend  the  steps  again.  Most  women  do  that  in 
houses  where  it  is  possible.  Then,  too,  her  mother  would 
expect  to  hear  Annie's  footsteps  passing  the  library,  as 
the  girl  went  to  the  front  door. 

There  was  the  dining-room,  and  it  could  be  reached 
from  the  entry  by  passing  through  the  pantry.  Annie 
was  devoted  to  Katharine,  and  at  a  whispered  word 
would  lead  Ralston  silently  thither.     The  closed  room 
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between  the  dining-room  and  the  library  would  effectu- 
ally cut  off  the  sound  of  voices.  But  that,  too,  struck 
Katharine  as  being  beneath  her — to  confide  in  a  ser- 
vant !  She  could  not  do  it,  and  was  further  justified  by 
the  reflection  that  even  if  she  followed  that  course,  her 
mother,  who  was  doubtless  at  the  window,  would  not  see 
Ralston  go  away,  and  would  naturally  conclude  that  the 
visitor  had  remained  in  the  house,  whoever  he  might  be. 

Katharine  stood  irresolute,  watching  Balston's  shadow 
on  the  pane,  and  listening  to  Annie's  rapidly  approaching 
tread  from  the  regions  of  the  pantry  at  the  end  of  the 
entry.    A  moment  later  and  the  girl  was  by  her  side. 

"  If  it's  Mr.  Ralston,  don't  shut  the  door  again  till  Fve 
spoken  to  him,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "My  mother 
isn't  receiving,  if  it's  a  visitor." 

She  stood  behind  Annie  as  the' latter  opened  the  door. 
John  was  there,  as  she  had  expected,  and  Annie  stepped 
back.  Katharine  raised  her  finger  to  her  lips,* warning 
him  not  to  speak.  He  looked  surprised,  but  stood  bare- 
headed on  the  threshold. 

"You  must  go  away  at  once.  Jack,"  she  whispered. 
*'  My  mother  is  in  the  library,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  I  can't  possibly  see  you  alone.  Wait  for  me  near 
the  door  at  the  Assembly  to-night.  (Jo,  dear — it's  im- 
possible now.    I'll  tell  you  afterwards." 

In  her  anxiety  not  to  rouse  her  mother's  suspicions, 
she  shut  the  door  almost  before  he  had  nodded  his  assent. 
She  scarcely  saw  the  blank  look  that  came  into  his  face, 
and  the  utter  disappointment  in  his  eyes. 

Seeing  that  the  door  was  shut,  Annie  turned  and  went 
away.  Katharine  hesitated  a  moment,  passed  her  hand 
over  her  brow,  glanced  mechanically  once  more  at  the 
cards  in  the  china  dish  on  the  table  and  then  went  into  the 
library.      To  her  surprise  her  mother  was  not  there,  but 
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the  folding  dxxxr  which  led  to  the  dark  diawing-room  was 
half  rolled  back,  and  it  was  clear  that  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
had  gone  through  the  dining-room,  and  had  probablf 
reached  her  own  apartment  by  the  back  staircase  of  the 
house.  Katharine  was  on  the  point  of  running  into  the 
street  and  calling  Balston  back.  She  hesitated  a  mo- 
jjoent,  and  then  going  hastily  to  the  window  threw  up 
the  sash  and  looked  out,  hoping  that  he  might  be  still 
within  hearing.  But  looking  eastward,  towards  Fifth 
Avenue,  he  was  not  to  be  seen  amongst  the  moving 
|>edestnans,  of  whom  there  were  many  just  then.  She 
turned  to  see  whether  he  had  taken  the  other  directioni 
and  saw  him  at  once,  but  already  far  down  the  street, 
walking  fast,  with  his  head  bent  low  and  his  hands  in 
the  pockets  of  his  overcoat.  He  was  evidently  going  to 
take  the  elevated  road  up  town. 

"Oh,  Jack — I'm  so  sorry!"  she  exclaimed  softly  to 
herself,  still  looking  after  him  as  he  disappeared  in  the 
distance. 

Then  she  drew  down  the  window  again,  and  went  and 
sat  in  her  accustomed  place  in  the  small  armchair  oppo- 
site to  her  mother's  sofa.  She  thought  very  uncharit»* 
bly  of  Charlotte  during  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  but 
she  promised  herself  to  get  into  a  comer  with  £alstaii 
that  evening,  at  the  great  ball,  and  to  explain  all  the  cir- 
cumstances to  him  as  minutely  as  they  have  been  ex- 
plained here.  She  was  angry  with  her  mother,  too,  for 
not  having  gone  up  the  front  staircase,  as  she  might  just 
as  well  have  done,  but  she  was  very  glad  she  had  not 
condescended  to  the  manoBUvre  of  introducing  John  into 
the  dining-room  by  the  back  way,  as  she  would  have 
probably  just  met  Mrs.  Lauderdale  as  the  latter  passed 
tjhrough.  On  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  Katharine  that 
she  had  done  as  wisely  as  the  peculiarly  difficult  circum- 
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Stances  had  allowed,  and  that  although  there  was  much 
to  regret,  she  had  done  nothing  of  which  she  needed  to 
repent. 

It  seemed  to  her,  too,  as  she  began  to  recover  from  the 
immediate  annoyance  of  failure,  that  she  had  gained  ser- 
eral  hours  more  than  she  had  expected,  in  which  to  think 
over  what  she  should  say  to  Balston  when  they  met. 
And  she  at  once  set  herself  the  task  of  recalling  every- 
thing that  Bobert  Lauderdale  had  said  to  her,  with  the 
intention  of  repeating  it  as  accurately  as  possible,  since 
she  could  not  expect  to  say  it  any  better  than  he  had 
said  it  himself.  It  was  necessary  that  Balston  should 
understand  it,  as  she  had  understood  it,  and  should 
see  that  although  uncle  Robert  was  quite  ready  to  be 
generous  he  could  not  undertake  to  perform  miracles. 
Those  had  been  the  old  gentleman's  own  words. 

Then  she  began  to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  it  would 
not  be  better  to  accept  what  he  offered  —  the  small,  set- 
tled income  which  was  so  good  to  think  of — and  to  get 
rid  of  all  this  secrecy,  which  oppressed  her  much  more 
since  she  had  been  told  that  it  must  last,' than  when  she 
had  expected  that  it  would  involve  at  most  the  delay  of 
a  week.  The  deep  depression  which  she  began  to  feel 
at  her  heart,  now  that  she  was  aJone  again,  made  the 
simple  means  of  escape  from  all  her  anxieties  look  very 
tempting  to  her,  and  she  dwelt  on  it.  If  she  begged 
Balston  to  forget  his  pride  for  her  sake,  as  she  was  will- 
ing to  forget  her  own  for  his,  and  to  let  her  take  the 
money,  he  would  surely  yield.  Once  together,  openly 
married  before  the  world,  things  would  be  so  much  easier. 
He  and  she  could  talk  all  day,  unhindered  and  unobserved, 
and  plan  the  future  at  their  leisure,  and  it  was  not  pos- 
sible that  with  all  the  joint  intelligence  they  could  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  problem,  it  should  still  remain  unsolved* 
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Meajiwhile,  Balaton  had  gone  up  town,  yery  much  moae 
disappointed  than  Katharine  knew.  Strange  to  bslj,  tbm 
marriage  seemed  far  more  important  in  his  eyes  than  in 
Iwrsy  aad  he  had  lived  all  day,  siem^  they  had  parted  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  nervous  antieipotiim  of 
seeing  her  again  before  night.  He  had  gone  home  at 
once,  and  had  spent  the  hours  alone^  tor  his  mother  had 
gone  out  to  luncheon.  Until  the  messenger  with  Ka;tiia- 
line's  specially  stamped  letter  rang  at  the  door,  he  would 
not  have  gone  out  of  the  house  for  any  consideration^  and 
after  he  had  read  it  he  sat  counting  the  minutes  until  he 
could  reasonably  expect  to  use  up  the  remaining  time  in 
.  i^alking  to  Clinton  Place.  As  it  was,  he  had  reached  the 
comer  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time,  and  his  ex- 
treme punctuality  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  set  his  watch  with  the  Lauderdales'  library 
clock, — as  he  always  did  nowadays, — and  that  he  looked 
at  it  every  thirty  seconds,  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
street,  tiEuiog  himself  so  exactly  that  the  hands  were  pre- 
cisely at  the  hour  of  three  when  he  took  hold  of  the  belL 

There  are  few  small  disappointments  in  the  world 
comparable  with  that  of  a  man  who  has  been  told  by  the 
woman  he  loves  to  come  at  a  certain  hour,  who  appears  at 
her  door  with  military  punctuality  and  who  is  told  to  go 
away  again  instantly,  no  adequate  excuse  being  given 
for  the  summary  dismissal.  Men  all  know  that,  but  few 
women  realize  it. 

<^  Considering  the  rather  unusual  situation,''  thought 
fialston,  angrily,  <<  she  might  have  managed  to  get  her 
Brother  out  of  the  way  for  half  an  hour.  Besides,  her 
mother  wouldn't  have  stoned  me  to  death,  if  she  had 
let  me  come  in — and,  after  last  night,  I  shouldn't  tiunk 
she  would  care  very  much  for  the  sort  oi  privacy  one  has 
in  a  ball-room*'^ 
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He  had  waited  all  day  to  see  her^  and  lie  had  nothing 
to  do  until  the  evening,  when  he  had  to  go  to  a  dinner- 
party before  the  Assembly  ball.  He  naturally  thought 
of  his  club,  as  a  quiet  place  where  he  could  be  alone  with 
his  annoyances  and  disappointments  between  three  and 
four  o'clock,  and  he  took  the  elevated  road  as  the  shortest 
way  of  getting  there. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Ralston  was  in  a  thoroughly  bad  humour  when  he 
reached  his  club.  The  absurdity  of  a  marriage,  which 
was  practically  no  marriage  at  all,  had  been  thrust  upon 
him  on  the  very  first  day,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
led  into  a  romantic  piece  of  folly,  which  could  not  possibly 
produce  any  good  results,  either  at  the  present  time  or 
afterwards.  He  was  as  properly  and  legally  the  husband 
of  Katharine  as  the  law  and  the  church  could  make  him, 
and  yet  he  could  not  even  get  an  interview  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  his  wife.  He  could  not  count,  with  cer- 
tainty, upon  seeing  her  anywhere,  except  at  such  a  public 
place  as  the  ball  they  were  both  going  to  that  night, 
under  the  eyes  of  all  New  York  society,  so  far  as  it 
existed  for  them.  The  position  was  ludicrous,  or  would 
have  been,  had  he  not  been  the  principal  actor  in  the 
comedy. 

He  was  sure,  too,  that  if  Katharine  had  got  any  favour- 
able answer  from  their  uncle  Robert,  she  would  have  said 
at  least  a  word  to  this  effect,  even  while  she  was  in  the 
act  of  thrusting  him  from  the  door.  Two  words,  'all 
right,'  would  have  been  enough.  But  she  only  seemed 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  he 
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fehtbatlieiiMBafctalM  Uamedfior  boBg  aagry.  The 
ctotails  of  Ae  sitoalikmy  as  she  had  seen  it,  weve  qiiito 
unknown  to  him.  He  was  not  aware  tiiat  Charlotte 
Slaybaek  had  been  at  luneheon,  ajad  had  stayed  untU  the 
laat  minute,  nor  that  Katharine  had  really  done  eveij- 
thinginher  powtttomakaber  moftes  goupstaira.  The 
details,  indeed,  taken  separately,  were  lang^Ue  in  thmr 
insignificance,  and  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  Katha- 
rine to  explain  them  to  him,  so  as  to  make  him  see  their 
importance  when  taken  all  together.  He  was  ignorant 
of  them  all,  except  of  the  fancied  iaet  that  Mrs.  Lauder- 
dale had  been  at  the  window  of  the  library.  Katharine 
had  tcdd  him  ao^  and  had  believed  it  herself,  as  was  nat- 
ural. She  had  not  had  time  to  explain  why  she  belieYed 
it,  and  he  would  be  more  angry  than  ever  if  she  ever 
told  him  that  she  had  been  mistaken,  and  thai  he  might 
}ust  as  well  have  oome  and  stayed  as  long  as  he  pleased. 
He  knew  that  a  oonaiderable  time  must  have  elapsed 
between  the  end  dt  lunchecm  and  his  arrival  at  the  door 
of  the  house;  he  supposed  that  Katharine  had  been. alone 
with  her  mother  and  graikdfafcher,  as  usual,  and  he  blamed 
her  for  not  exerting  a  little  tact  in  getting  her  motheir 
out  of  the  way,  when  she  must  have  had  nearly  an  hour 
in  which  to  do  so.  He  went  over  and  over  all  that  he 
knew  of  the  faets>  and  reached  always  the  same  condiih- 
sion — Katharine  had  not  taken  the  trouble^  and  had 
probably  oaij  rexaembared  when  it  was  too  late  that  he 
was  to  come  at  three  o'clock. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  Aat  Ttalstifm  belonged  to  the 
dass  of  hasty  and  eaparicious  men,  who  hate  the  objeet  of 
their  affections  as  soon  as  they  are  in  the  least  annoyed 
with  an3rthing  she  has  done  —  or  who,  at  all  events,  aot 
as  though  they  did.  Balaton  was  merely  in  an  exees- 
aively  bad  ten^r  with  himself,  with  everything  he  had 
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im^  aaft  -mtk  the  iPOild  at  Ivge.  Had  ho  leetif^d  a 
note  from  Katharine  at  any  Hmm  lator  m  Um  aiftoiiKHn^ 
talfiag  hiiii  to  oone  badc^  ht  wooU  hxft  goaeiiuitantfy, 
ipHh  }«■!  a»  WMh  iwpalMBM  as  ke  had  riiown  at  three 
o'clock,  when  he  had  leaohed  CHo/Um  Haee  a  quarter  of 
fl»  hoar  bedtee  the  appointed  time.  He  woold  probably 
ml&t  hum  alhided,  nor  eren  ha^e  wished  to  aDnde,  to  hie 
summary  dismissal  at  his  first  attempl  But  he  would 
eons.  He  sataiSed  hiaupelf  of  Oal,  lor  he  seal  a  meeh 
sage  fMMU  hie  ehib  to  his  hoio,  Aseeting  the  serrant  te 
send  on  any  note  whieh  might  eome  for  him;  and,  on 
repeating  the  message  an  hois*  later,  he  was  told  thafe 
iheie  was  nothing  to  said. 

So  1m  sat  in  the  general  room  at  the  dub,  downstairs, 
and  toned  Ofer  a  newspaper  half  a  doien  times  withont 
motdenitanding  a  word  of  its  eontents,  and  smoked  discon* 
tentedly,  bat  without  ceasing.  At  last,  by  a  mere  aoei^ 
dsnt,  hie  eye  fell  upon  the  column  of  situations  ofifeved 
and  wanted,  and,  with  a  sour  emile,  he  began  to  read  the 
advMPtisementSb  That  sort  oi  thing  suited  his  case,  at  all 
erenti^  he  thought  He  was  rery  soon  struck  by  the 
balance  of  mtmbers  in  fafour  of  the  unemployed,  and 
by  1^  severe  manner  in  whieh  those  who  offered  situa> 
tions  spoke  of  thorough  knowledge  and  of  certificatee 
of  semee. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  ccmvinee  himself  that  he 
was  fit  for  nothing  but  a  shoeblack  or  a  messenger  boy, 
and  he  fancied  that  his  age  would  be  a  drawback  in 
eiAer  professioa  He  dropped  the  paper  in  disgust  at 
hut,  and  was  suddenly  aware  that  Frank  Miner  was 
seated  at  a  small  table  opposite  to  him,  but  on  the  ether 
side  of  tiie  roooL  Miner  looked  «p  at  the  same  moment, 
from  a  letter  he  was  writing,  his  attention  being  attracted 
by  tiie  rushing  of  Ae  papor; 
M— YoL  23— Orawford 
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<<HaUO|  Jack!''  he  oried,  cheerily.  <^I  knew  those 
were  your  legs  all  the  tune." 

<<  Why  didn't  you  speak^  then  ?  "  asked  Ralston,  rather 
coldly,  and  lookhig  up  and  down  the  columns  of  the  paper 
he  had  dropped  upon  his  knee. 

**l  don't  know.  Why  should  I?"  Miner  went  on 
with  his  letter,  having  evidently  interrupted  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  sentence. 

Ralston  wished  something  would  happen.  He  felt  sud- 
denly inclined  to  throw  something  at  Miner,  who  gen- 
erally amused  him  when  he  talked,  but  was  clearly  very 
busy,  and  went  on  writing  as  though  his  cheerful  little 
life  depended  on  it  But  it  was  not  probable  that  any- 
thing should  happen  just  at  that  hour.  There  were  three 
or  four  other  men  in  different  parts  of  the  big  room,  writ- 
ing or  reading  letters.  There  were  doubtless  a  few  others 
somewhere  in  the  house,  playing  cards  or  drinking  a 
quiet  afternoon  cocktail.  It  was  a  big  club,  having  many 
rooms.  But  Ralston  did  not  feel  inclined  to  play  poker, 
and  he  wished  not  to  drink,  if  he  could  help  it,  and  Miner 
went  on  writing,  so  he  stayed  where  he  was,  and  brooded 
over  his  annoyances.  Suddenly  Miner's  pen  ceased  with 
a  scratch  and  a  dash,  audible  all  over  the  room,  and  he 
began  to  fold  his  letter 

<<  Gome  and  have  a  drink,  Jack  I "  he  called  out  to 
Ralston,  as  he  took  up  an  envelope.  ^^I've  earned  it, 
if  you  haven't." 

"  I  don't  want  to  drink,"  answered  Ralston,  gloomily, 
and,  out  of  pure  contrariety,  he  took  up  his  paper  again* 

Miner  looked  long  and  steadily  at  him,  closed  his 
letter,  put  it  into  his  pocket  and  crossed  the  room. 

^^I  say,  Jack,"  he  said,  in  an  absurdly  solemn  tone, 
^  are  you  ill,  old  man  ?  " 

«I11?    No.    Why?    Nevw  was  better  in  my  life. 
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te  aA  hM^  Vtak.''    JfaHl  W  kq^  Mr  pspcr  at 

^'Om^  iiMnBiii^'^  wtowgr  maflum,''  mUl  MiiMr, 
ttoHi^liiMfy.  "«»§¥«•  kam  yom  to  mUm  to  ^MA 
before    lit  bt  iaii li^  jmm  ^mmV' 

^l  iHrrWi  »  ctoiM  «i  ]«^  sgF  4ear  Mknr.  I  ahrays 
told  you  80.^' 

"Vte  &  90^6  Md  MMWiiiMg  mmmmr,  I  ftink  you 
toke  t]to  cak«y  JM^^  mwiwwt  'MSamp,  inAonl  a  nrila 
•WlM*flBeaiAktb»HMrt;terinti^y«»r  Jal^m&me— 
yonVoothflf  losli  liOMy^y  w  ycnht9  is  tor^^  <ir  ytnet  Sviu^s 
out  oi  eidtr^  or  alt  lhi«e,  aid  irtkal*8  H^  I  pi«y  yom^' 

''I  «eU  ym  Amfw  neOnig  Idie  natter  iriOt  jml» 
•neck  BahtoB^  "wilk  Mae  tonper.  ^Wky  do  yon  keep 
bothering  me  ?  I  aMrefy  satdf  I  didii%  wsnt  to  drrok. 
Ckm^i  8^  MOtt  BOt  fee  tiUmraty  ?  CocEfoimd  it  all,  Fm  not 
obliged  to^  driaik  if  i  dcm^  wont  to! '^ 
.  ><Oky  -weiV  d«i^  gel  iato  a  fiery  gveen  rage  aboQt  it. 
Jack.  I'm  thirsty  myself,  and  I  didn't  want  to  drink 
atone.  Otoly,  don't  go  ivest  of  Maine  so  long  as  l^s  lasts. 
They^  piokikiiMM  fhere^  yoo  know.  Don^  try  it,  Jaek; 
you^d  ocme  kaek  on  ice  Iqr  tke  nead  tratn.'^ 

<<I'm  going  to  alay  hora^"  aaew«rai  Balston,  withevt  a 
snilei    ^  6o  ahead  aad  get  your  dnnk." 

^ AH  rigktf  If  yoai  imm^  yoa  wcnr^,  I  know.  Bnt 
whoB  you^  aerateMng  lewid  sasA  trjmg  to  get  some 
syttpolketie  persoi^  like  Akrakam  and  Lazaras,  to  gire 
you  a  glaai  ot  water,  iSaak  of  what  ytm'te  missed  tium 
afbeimooii)* 

*IWnpes^**8iiwl  Baliton^  savagely,  *'i»  the  only  man  erer 
■Mntkmed  to  Ike  KMe  ae  kar^  asked  fbr  a  glase  of 
wator,  and  ke^ — wteiekeoi^l  tobe." 

^TkalTe  aa  eM,  oeld  ekeatofisl,"  retorted  WoMot,  tunung 
to  ge^bataolierily  totte  leael  aaneyeA 
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At  that  momeat  a  seryant  oroaaed  tha  nMni  and  alood 
before  Balaton.  Miner  waited  to  aee  what  would  happen^ 
half  beUeving  that  Balaton  waa  not  in  eameat,  but  bad 
aurreptiitiioualy  touched  the  electric  bell  on  the  table  at 
his  elboW|  with  the  intention  of  ordering  aomething. 

<<  Mr.  Lauderdale  wishes  to  apeak  to  you  at  the  tete- 
phone^  sir/^  said  the  aervant. 

The  man's  expression  betrayed  his  respect  for  the 
namci  and  for  a  person  who  had  a  telephone  in  his  house 
— an  unusual  thing  in  New  York.  It  was  the  sort  of 
expression  which  the  waiters  at  restaurants  put  on  when 
they  present  to  the  diner  a  dish  of  terrapin  or  a  canyas- 
back  ducky  or  open  a  yery  particularly  old  bottle  of  yery 
particularly  fine  wine  —  quite  different  from  the  stolid 
look  they  wear  for  beef  and  tablc^laret 

^^  Which  Mr.  Lauderdale  ?  "  asked  Balston,  with  a  sud- 
den  frown.    ^'  Mr.  Alexander  Lauderdale  Junior  ?  " 

<<  I  don't  know,  sir.  The  gentleman's  at  the  telephone^ 
air." 

This  seemed  to  be  added  as  a  gentle  hint  not  to  keep 
any  one  of  the  name  of  Lauderdale  waiting  too  long. 

Balston  rose  quickly,  and  Miner  watched  him  as  he 
passed  out  with  long  strides  and  a  rather  anxious  f  ace, 
wondering  what  could  be  the  matter  with  his  friend,  and 
somehow  connecting  his  refusal  to  drink  with  the  sum- 
mons to  the  instrument.  Then  Miner  followed  slowly 
in  the  same  direction,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
his  lips  pursed  as  though  he  were  about  to  whistle.  He 
knew  the  man  well  enough  to  beaware  that  his  refusal  to 
drink  might  proceed  from  his  haying  taken  all  he  could 
stand  for  the  present,  and  Balaton's  ill  temper  inclined 
Miner  to  belieye  that  this  might  be  the  case.  Balston 
rarely  betrayed  himself  at  all,  until  be  suddenly  became 
yioiously  unmanageable^  a  fact  which  mada  him  always 
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Itie  fmoHoMr  of  9  fb^btfot  ^nmlMjp^^  tKf  "Miauutf  iriio  Had 
once  learned  a  little  JOBAmamUmy  wm  AhmI  «i  mfMSB*- 
Sng  it. 

l^e^Blfcttg-Hiatt  ^ay  eetieinlkllf  soekltti^  an*  tikm^fliliv 
might  want  the  very  small  and  mild  drink  he  wm  fioBfIr 
ei  eret  t»  bklcI^  hb-  j»irfmo<l^  if  pMsflb^  to-siicaliow  it 
in  eompnqr.  Anliead  of  im^ag,  1teiefei«iy  he  atrc^ed 
sway  in:  tmanSk  ei  aaoUler  frmck  Ab  Inek  mouML  have 
it,  he  aIi!K>8ll  ran-  agaiast  Walter  Growdie,  who^  wa»  oomr 
ing  towards  him,  but  looking  after  iRals^oa,  as  the  latta 
disappeared  at^  the  otiier  end  of  the  hall.  Crowdie 
seemed  esee8Si¥>dy  irritalied  aboot  sometitinig. 

"  Confound  that  fellow ! "  he  exclaimed^  giving  vent  to 
his  f  eelhigs  as  he  turned-  and  saw  Miner  close  upon  him. 

"  Who  ?  Me  ?  "  enquired  the  little  man,  with  a  laugh. 
**  Everybody's  purple  with  w^e  m  this  ciub  to-day  —  Fm 
going  home.*' 

«You?  2*0 — is  that  y^eu,  Flank?  1^0  —  1  mean 
that  everlasting  Ralston.'* 

^Oh!  Whafshedonetoyou?  What's  the  matter  with 
Balston?'' 

"  Drunk  again,  I  suppose,''  answered  Crowdie.  "  But 
I  wish  he'd  keep  out  of  my  way  when  he  is  —  runs  into 
me,  treads  on  both  my  feet  —  with  his  heels,  I  believe, 
though  I  don^  understand  how  thafs  possible  —  pushes 
me  out  of  the  way  and  goes  straight  on  without  a  word. 
Confound  him,  I  say  I  You  used  to  be  able  to  swear  beau- 
tifully, Frank  —  can't  you  manage  to  say  someldung  ?  " 

**Atany  ottier  time — oh,  yesf  But  you'd  better  get 
Halston  himself  to  do  it  for  you.  I'm  not  in  it  with  Mm 
to-day.  He's  been  giving  me  Ae  life  to  eome — hot — 
and  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Lazarus  and  the  sieh  man, 
and  the  glass  of  water,  all  in  a  breath.  €to  and  ask  hun 
for  what  you  want*' 
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a  Oh— then  he  is  drank,  is  he  ?  '^  asked  Oxowdiei  with 
a  disagreeable  sneer  on  his  red  lips. 

'^  I  suppose  so/^  answered  Miner,  quite  cajrelessly.  **  At 
all  events,  he  refused  to  drink — thaf  s  always  a  bad  sign 
with  him.'^ 

<rOf  course — Ihat  makes  it  a  certainty.  Oad,  though  I 
It  doesn't  make  him  light  on  his  feet,  if  he  happens  to 
tread  on  yours.  It  serres  me  right  for  coming  to  the 
club  at  this  time  of  day  I  Perdition  on  the  fellow  f  IVe 
got  on  new  shoes,  too ! '' 

"What  are  you  two  squabbling  about?''  enquired 
Hamilton .  Bright,  coming  suddenly  upon  them  out  of 
the  cloak-room. 

"We're  not  squabbling  —  we're  cursing  Balston,'*  an- 
swered Miner. 

"I  wish  you'd  go  and  look  after  him,  Ham,"  said 
Growdie  to  his  brother-in-law.  "  He's  just  gone  off  there. 
He's  as  drunk  as  the  dickens,  and  swearing  against  every- 
body and  treading  on  their  toes  in  the  most  insolent  way 
imaginable.  Gret  him  out  of  this,  can't  you  ?  Take  him 
home  —  you're  his  friend.  If  you  don't  he'll  be  smash- 
ing things  before  long." 

•    "Is  he  as  bad  as  that,  Frank  ?  "  asked  Bright,  gravely. 
«Whereishe?" 

"At  the  telephone — I  don't  know — he  trod  on 
Growdie's  feet  and  Growdie's  perfectly  wild  and  exagger- 
ates. But  there's  something  wrong,  I  know.  I  think 
he's,  not  exactly  screwed — but  he's  screwed  up — well, 
several  pegs,  by  the  way  he  acts.  They  call  drinks 
/pegs',  somewhere^  don't  they?  I  wanted  to  make  a 
joke.    I  thought  it  might  do  Growdie  good — " 

"Well^  it's  a  very  bad  one,"  said  Bright  "He's  at 
the  telephone,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Tes.    The  man  said  Mr.  Lauderdale  wanted  to  speak 
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to  him — he  didn't  know  which  Mr.  Laudexdale — but 
iVb  probably  Alexander  the  Safe,  and  if  it  is,  there's' 
going  to  be  a  row  over  the  wires.  When  Jack's  shut  up 
there  alone  in  the  dark  in  the  sound-proof  box  with 
the  receiver  under  his  nose  and  Alexander  at  the  other 
end — if  the  wires  don't  melt  —  that's  all !  And  Alex- 
ander's a  metallic  sort  of  nian — I  should  think  he'd 
draw  the  lightning  right  down  to  his  toes." 

At  that  moment  Balston  came  swinging  down  the  hall 
at  a  great  pace,  pale  and  evidently  under  some  sort  of 
powerful  excitement.  He  nodded  carelessly  to  the  three 
men  as  they  stood  together  and  disappeared  into  the 
cloak-room.  Bright  followed  him,  but  Balston,  with  his 
hat  on^  his  head  down  and  struggling  into  his  overcoat, 
rushed  out  as  Bright  reached  the  door,  and  i^an  into  the 
latter,  precisely  as  he  bad  run  into  Orowdie.  Bright 
was  by  far  the  heavier  man,  however,  and  Ralston 
stumbled  at  the  shock.  Bright  caught  him  by  one 
arm  and  held  him  a  moment. 

**  All  right,  Ham ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Everybody  gets 
into  my  way  to-day.    Let  go,  man !    I'm  in  a  hurry ! " 

**  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Bright.    ^*  I'll  come  with  you — " 

**  No — you  can't.  Let  me  go.  Ham !  What  the  deuce 
are  you  bolding  me  for  ?  " 

He  shook  Bright's  arm  angrily,  for  between  the  message 
he  had  received  and  the  obstacles  he  seemed  to  meet  at 
every  step,  he  was,  by  this  time,  very  much  excited. 
Bright  thought  he  read  certain  well-known  signs  in  his 
&ce,  and  believed  that  he  had  been  drinking  hard  and 
might  get  into  trouble  if  h^  went  out  alone,  for  Balston 
was  extremely  quarrelsome  at  such  times,  and  was  quite 
capable  of  hitting  out  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and 
had  been  in  trouble  more  than  once  for  doing  bo,  at 
Brifj^t  was  well  aware. 
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"^Pm  am^  yriOL  jmi,  Jmk,  utetter  joa  tike  iJb  ov 


**Yoa^  Bat»I«aiitell]ros!»aM^mNdBaktoB,  i&a 
lone.    ^Jm^  let  me  gpo— er  Aere'M  be  timUe 


He  vme  foiiew  at  Oe  ddaj,  fan!  Bri|^a  powecful 
hand  did  not  letez  ike  graep  on  hie  ann* 

"^  Jaok,  oM  mmm,^  said  Bric^  in  a  eouiiicr  tone^  "^  jwt 
oomeiipstaife  lor  a  quarter  of  as  lioiixv  and  gat  quiet — * 

""Oil— tiMt'eit.isit?  Yoa  tliink  Fm  aorawei.  Fa 
not    Letmego — onee — twiee — *' 

Ealatcm's  faoe  was  bow  white  with  anger.  Tbe  n&- 
joet  aeensatioa  was  the  bst  dsop.  He  was  growing 
da^eveasy  but  Bri^^  in  tiie  pride  of  his  saperinr 
strangth,  still  fasM  him  firmly. 

^Taloe  oareP^  said  Ealston,  almost  in  a  wUsper. 
^1^0  eomited  two.^'  He  paused  a  full  two  seeonda 
"  Three  I    There  you  go  I " 

T^e  otiier  men  saw  hss  foot  gfide  forward  like  light- 
ning over  the  marble  parement  Instant^  Bright  was 
thrown  hesurily  on  his  back,  and  belore  he  could  even 
raise  his  head,  Balston  was  oat  of  the  door  and  in  the 
street  Growdie  and  Miner  raa  forward  to  help  the 
fallen  man,  as  they  had  not  moved  from  where  th^  had 
stood,  a  dozen  paees  away.  But  Bright  was  on  his  feet 
in  an  instant,  pale  with  anger  and  with  the  severe  shoek 
of  his  fall.  He  tamed  bos  back  on  hie  eompanions  at 
(mee,  pretending  to  brush  the  dast  from  his  eoat  by  the. 
bright  light  which  fell  through  the  glass  door.  Erank 
Miner  stood  near  him,  very  qaiet,  his  hands  in  hiar 
podcets,  as  usual,  and  a  puzzled  look  in  his  faca 

'<  Iieok  heie,  Bag)^?'  he  said  gravely,  watchaag  firightfn 
back.    <<Thi8Sortof  thing  can't  go  «Dy.^aaknaaa'' 
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Bxigfat  said  nothings  but  continued  to  dust  himself^ 
though  there  was  not  the  least  mark  on  his  clothes. 

'^  Upon  mj  word/'  observed  Growdiei  walking  slowly 
up  and  down  in  his  ungraceful  way,  ^'I  think  we'd  better 
call  a  meeting  at  once  and  haye  him  requested  to  take 
his  name  off.  If  that  isn't  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentle- 
man,  I  don't  know  idiat  is." 

<<No/'  said  Miner.  <^That  wouldn't  do.  It  would 
stick  to  him  for  life.  All  the  same,  Bright,  this  is  a 
dub — it  isn't  a  circus-^and  this  sort  of  horse-play 
is  just  a  little  too  much.  Why  don't  you  turn  round  ? 
There's  no  dust  on  you — they  keep  the  floor  of  the  arena 
swept  on  purpose  when  Balaton's  about.  But  it's  got  to 
stop — it's  got  to  stop  right  here." 

Brighf  s  big  shoulders  squared  themselves  all  at  once 
and  he  faced  about,  apparently  quite  cool  again. 

<<I  say,"  he  began,  ''did  anybody  see  that  but  you 
two?"    He  looked  up  and  down  the  deserted  hall. 

<'No — wait  a  bit,  though — halloa!  Where  are  the 
hall  servants  ?  There  oug^t  to  be  two  of  them.  They 
must  have  just  gone  off.  There  they  are,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  staircase.  Bobert!  And  you — whatever 
your  name  is  —  come  here ! " 

The  two  servants  came  forward  at  once.  They  had 
retired  to  show  their  discretion  and  at  the  same  time  to 
observe  what  happened,  the  moment  they  had  seen 
Bright  catch  Balston's  arm. 

<'  Look  here,"  said  Bright  to  them.  ^  If  you  say  any- 
thing about  what  you  saw  just  now,  you'll  have  to  go. 
Do  you  understand  ?  As  we  shan't  speak  of  it,  we  shall 
know  tiiat  you  have,  if  if  s  talked  about  That's  all  right 
—you  can  go  now.    I  just  wanted  you  to  understand." 

The  two  servants  bowed  gravely.  They  respected 
Biig^  aad,  like  all  servants^  they  worshipped  Ralston. 
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^  H  angrboBkf  has  aqrttuiv  ^  aqr  abn*  iUa,  I  kanre/' 
kftflMl.    "^IftaLlflkemjiniiinBiiiaiqFOi^        Aaiaf' 

eitttaB.  Of  cflBBiK,  if  hm  wfwt  Mh  fimi  of  jrouy  jpoa'w 
free  to  do  as  you  please,  and  of  consv  ymm  mighHy  iif  jwl 
chna^  tadng  tiiit  tiiiipgr  bsfiiBe  th&  oominiMae.  Bat  I 
kn«w  jmnPtn^ spoak af  it — oither cf  joiu  Wo^rocailk 
baofc  sarawed  oaaa  ox  tmca  ki^  eur  Hines^I  sappase-.  Ju- 
for  ma^  Jhm  hm  Itwb^  ani  lie  didai^t  Idkow  ivfaat  ba  was- 
dmai^  Ha^  a  cfeaaad  giaadi  fellew  at  haoB^  b«lr  Im^  n«> 
intaUjliaaljiPwlM&la'altadktoanniak  Tliaf  a  all  ngii^ 
isn't  it ?    I  can  trust  yoo,  oaat  I?^' 

^Oli^  j9By  aa  fas  as  !^m  oenaeDied^''  said  Crcnpdiey 
speaking  iamfc.  ^If  yars  Hka  tibarii  sort  of  tibing,  INt» 
notiuag  to  aar^.  Tan^  qaita  big  enough  to  take  care 
of  yGRuaelf.  i  kope  Haatas  ^aon^t  kaar  it.  Ska  wonldoift 
lite  Hm  idaa  of  her  faaatk^  bedsg^  knocked  aboat  -wi^ldkout 
chofending^  kunadf.    I  don^  pavticailaBly  like  it  aiyseUL'^ 

^'Shafs  aonwa^  WaJier,  and  you  know  it  ia^'^ 
maummaA  Bti^^  aoatly,  and  he  tamadi  ta  Miner  ^riida 
a  look  of  enquiry. 

^Att  rights  Ha»l^<  aank  tha  lattla  kosl  ^I'm  not 
gai]igrtatciltai«Hil  ywarai^  AILtb«  seuna— IdaoN;: 
-wmKk  ix»  aeem  sqteaaaniiA^  and  old-naidisi,  and  a  fnoap 
generaUy  — but  I  don't  think  1  do  remifflaber  just  such  a 
tisBig  kappaidag-  in  sasf  ckib  I  avev  belon^ged  Utt  Oh, 
^andl  ^  I>Qn?t  lot^  stand  kaaa  talking  ousaaives  bku;k  iai 
tila  fiaeap  I^s  goaa,  tkn  time^  and  hc^ll  B0ver  find  hiai 
vajbaak  iS  he.  onoa^gata  raaad  l^ecoratt.  You^tl  kear 
to-magnnr  Oat  ka'B  kaeat  jwiMalTiing:  Tiffaay^s  best  window 
wdi  a  poliaenucn.  BnlAi  atoaat  hiv  paoBoora  irhoa  he 
gata  asagafaar  jagook    Amtat  laa,  IVe  been  trying targih 
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iomebody  to  hare  a  drink  with  me  for  just  three  quarters 
of  an  hour^  and  so  far  my  invitations  have  come  back 
unopened.  I  suppoqe  you  won^t  refuse  a  pilot^s  two 
fingers  after  the  battle.  Ham?" 

<<  Whaf  s  a  pilots  two  fingers  ?  "  asked  Bright  <^  VH 
accept  your  hospitality  to  that  modest  extent,  anyhow. 
Show  us.'* 

^'Ifs  thisi**  said  Ifiner,  holding  up  his  hand  with  the 
forefinger  and  little  finger  extended  and  tiie  others  turned 
in.  ^'The  little  finger  is  the  bottom/'  he  explained, 
^and  you  don't  count  the  others  till  you  get  to  the 
forefinger,  and  just  a  little  aboYC  the  top  of  that  you  can 
see  the  whiskey.  Understand?  What  will  you  have, 
Crowdie?" 

**  A  drop  of  maraschino,  thanks/'  said  the  painter. 

^^  Maraschino ! "  Miner  made  a  wry  face  at  the  thought 
of  the  sugary  stuff.    ^^  All  right  then,  come  in ! " 

They  all  went  back  together  into  the  room  in  which 
Balston  and  Miner  had  been  sitting  before  the  trouble 
began.  Crowdie  and  his  brother-in-law  were  not  on  very 
good  terms.  The  former  behayed  well  enough  when  they 
met,  but  Bright's  dislike  for  him  was  not  to  be  concealed 
^- which  was  strange,  considering  that  Bright  was  a  sen- 
sible and  particularly  self-possessed  man,  who  was  gener- 
ally said  to  be  of  a  gentle  disposition,  inclined  to  Uye 
harmoniously  with  his  surroundings.  He  soon  went  away, 
leaving  the  artist  and  the  man  of  letters  to  themselves. 
Miner  did  not  like  Crowdie  very  much  either,  but  he 
admired  him  as  an  artist  and  had  the  faculty  of  making 
him  talk. 

If  Balston  had  really  been  drinking,  he  could  not  have 
been  in  a  more  excited  state  than  when  he  left  the  dub, 
leaving  his  best  friend  stretched  on  his  back  in  the  hall. 
He  was  half,  conscious  of  having  done  something  which 
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tripping  him  up  eyen  in  joit^  and  if  tlie' 

te  tikexii  m  raraHri^  Bi^^tfs'  flnpwMr  gtotnglii  ivoald  not 

WttiMtt  BaUtttfoBiMnif  )m  ohi  Ihb  aqprnaor  aidU  ani. 

quickness,  in  the  most  bmtal  way,  and  on  lather  sleiidflr- 

Ite*  ha  had  Intsi  making  ft  ganfc  oflbrt  to  com  faiiiu^ 
a.hadha)at^  and'thait  aUhongk  it  naa  noir  Thimday,  hii 
had  taken  notiung  strangv  tkon  aUtfcle  iroak  nine  and 
ivater  andaa  (nBanaaaLonpaf  aaffi»  sinoe  Monday  afte^^ 
naan»  Bcighl  aonki  Iberefioea  haana  na  idea  of  i^e  eicteiit 
to  which  his  accusation  had  wounded  and  exasperated  the^ 
sensitive  man. — lenderad  tm  timaa  BODe  sensitive  than . 
aanaL  by  hie  anwentod  abBtantioB. 

Ralston,  hofweTax^  did  not  enteac  into  any  sudi  daborats* 
Qenaiderataanef  the  nutter  aa  he hnaoad along,  too  much 
eacdtadjiuit  than,  to  atop  and  leak  foot  a  eab.  HewaastOfc 
w hirie^heaiiledly  angry  witii.  Biighty  and  was  gh^l  that  ha 
had  tlaown  him^  be  the  oenaeqiiNnea  what  they  might 
M  Bidg^  would  apcdogiae  for  httnng  laid  nnigh  hands- 
on  him^  Balaton  would  do  aa  nmdi — not  otherwisei  If 
the  thing  weoe  manftionad^  he  would  laaife*  tibs  dub  and 
&equent  ano&ar  to  whuk  he  balanged  KbtMng  ooaUf 
faa8im]^er. 

But  he  had  reeeiTed  frmnoh  moss  -violent  impiessim 
than  he  faniond^  and  he  forgpotmany  things  —  forgetting 
even  iotr  a  mamant  wheoa  he  was  goii^.  Passing  an  np^ 
town  hotel  on  his  way,  he  entered  the  bar  by  shew  tocos' 
of  habit— *  the  haUt  of  drinking  something  wheneyer  his 
nerves  were  not  quite  steady.  He  ordered  some  whiskey, 
still  thinking  o£  Bii|^t^  and.  it  waa  not  until  be  had 
ssroUofw^half  of  ittfaat  her xaalioadiwhat-he  was  doing;. 
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With iwhatt^mppmanidiaifli  lie  mt  ctoim  tiie  hqoof  utti- 
ftniahedi  cbroppedUa  mon^onstto  mateLtride  and  wo* 

Itofiliffiiig:  thaik  ha  mm.  Boi  ^wwity  m*  a  oonditioii  to* 
talk  qiiieti|f^taaii9ioafl^.hfitDniadwto.a  add  8tn^  lit  a 
Strang. oigir  MkLwaUndmon  alimdy  ter  a  tew  mimites^ 
trypupg  tftoelleefe  loa  tlwnightiii^  andiatlaatsnooeeding^toa. 
Qttstaiii»6eEt0iit^  aided:  jnthsagm  \xf.  Urn  tonic  effiMt  of  tiw 
8f»QDiDl  of  akfiholi  lla  liad:  swallowttd^ 

Tha  whola  thing^hadfaegiiiLin^a  meij^  aim|de  way — tlio' 
gradual  increase  of  tension  franLthe  early  morning  until 
tawacds  OYaniiig  had:  bean.  piodaoBd  by  small  incidents 
following:  ^N»n.  tha  haaiBf  masiiaga  oaEcmony,  which,  as 
has  been  said)  had  piodnoad:  a  fur  deeper  impression  upon 
hua  than  iqK)nuKattiari]ie  heiaaH  The  endless  hours  of 
waiting,  the  solitary  hmchaoi^  the  waiting  again,  Katha- 
rine'a  summary  dismissal  of  him^  almost  without  a  word 
of  explanation. —  then:  mom  waiting,  and  Miner's  tire- 
some questions,  and.  the  aoddan  oall  to  the  telephone^ 
and  stumbling  against  Gzowdie — and  ail  the  rest  of  it 
Small  things,  all  of  tiiem,  after  tiie  marrii^  itself,  but 
able  to  produce  atleast  afit  of  eztremaly  bad  temper  by 
their  cumulative  action  upon  such  a  chcueaoter.  Ralston 
was  undoubtedly  a  dangerous  man  to  exasperate  at  five 
o'doek  oa  that  Thuxaday  afternoon^ 

Ha  had  beanu  smnnumedby  Bobert  Laudasdale  himself^ 
and  this  had  contributed  nob  a  littie  to  the  haste  which 
had^  VTiigH  lum  ivto  oollifliaiii  witii  Bright  The  old 
gaattemaxt  had  asked  him.  to  came  up  tx>  his  house  at 
onm ;  John  had  said  that>  he  would  coma  immediately, 
but  on  asking  afiuethar  question*  he  found  the  eommuni* 
cation  dosed 

It  immediataly  stroak  him.  that  Katharine  had  not 
fonnd  unde^  Sebert  at  home  in  tlia  maruiiii^  that  she 
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had  yeiy  possibly  gone  to  him  again  in  the  afternoon,  and 
that  they  were  perhaps  together  at  that  very  moment^  and 
had  agreed  to  send  for  Balston  in  order  to  talk  matters 
over.  It  was  natural  enough,  considering  his  strong  desire 
to  see  Katharine  before  the  ball,  and  his  anxiety  to  hear 
Robert  Lauderdale's  definite  answer,  upon  which  de- 
pended everything  in  the  immediate  present  and  future, 
that  he  should  not  have  cared  to  waste  time  in  exchang- 
ing civilities  in  the  hall  of  the  club  with  Bright,  whom  he 
saw  almost  every  day,  or  with  Crowdie,  whom  he  detested. 
The  rest  has  been  explained. 

Nor  was  it  at  all  unnatural  that  the  three  men  should 
all  have  been  simultaneously  deceived  into  believing  that 
he  had  been  drinking  more  than  was  good  for  him.  A 
man  who  is  known  to  drink  habitually  can  hardly  get 
credit  for  being  sober  when  he  is  perfectly  quiet  —  never, 
when  he  is  in  the  least  excited.  Balston  had  been  more 
than  excited.  He  had  been  violent.  He  had  disgraced 
himself  and  the  club  by  a  piece  of  outrageous  brutality. 
If  any  one  but  Bright  had  suffered  by  it,  there  would 
have  been  a  meeting  of  the  committee  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  John  Balston's  name  would  have  disappeared 
from  the  list  of  members  forever.  It  was  fortunate  for 
hun  that  Bright  chanced  to  be  his  best  friend. 

Balston  scarcely  realized  how  strongly  the  man  was 
attached  to  him.  Embittered  as  he  was  by  being  con?- 
stantly  regarded  as  the  failure  of  the  family,  he  could 
hardly  believe  that  any  one  but  his  mother  and  Kathi^ 
rine  cared  what  became  of  him.  A  young  man  who  has 
wasted  three  or  four  years  in  fruitless^  if  not  very  terrible^ 
dissipation,  whose  nerves  are  a  trifle  affeoted  by  haUts 
as  yet  by  no  means  incurable^  and  who  lias  had  the  word 
^failure'  daily  branded  upon  him  fay  Us  disoriminating 
Mlativesi  easily  believes  that  for  Um  lifs  is  over,  and 
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OaMM  mm^mf^t  m&Mm  iht  tfue  knit— fiai  ha  k  eon* 
staatly  reminded  of  thik  hgic  pivsDtti'  wUo  (riivald'  knmr 
better.  And  if  he  is  somewhat  nwiwinlwlk  by  nstarei 
he  is  mxjr  mi^  to  Utink  tfcalK  the*  fntow  holds  but  two 
pOBsilnlitiei^  —  tbe  torn  oA  woman  so  lon^ Mit may  lask^ 
and  an  easy  death  of  some  sort  whsn^  tfame  is  no  moss^ 
\0W9i,  Tha^  was  appronmateliiF'  Johnr  Balston's  staito  of 
mind  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of  Bobert  Landosdal^'s^ 
K  on' Aal^  iniarsdc^  afternooiL 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Balstoh  shook  himself  and'  stamped  his  feet  softlj 
upon  the  rag  as  he  took  off  Ms  OF^rooat  in  tiie  hall  of 
Bfobert  Lauderdale^  house.  Me  waS'  oonseious  tiiat  he 
wae  nervoue  and  tned"  to  restare  the  balance  of  :09rees  1^ 
a  physical  effort,  but  he  was  not  very  successful.  The* 
man  went  before  him  and  ushered  him  into  Hbe  same  room 
in  which  Xatlharine  had  been  reaeiTed  that  morning. 
The  windows  were  already  shut,  and  several  shaded  kunps' 
shed  a  soft  light  upon  the  bookcases,  l^e  great  desk  and 
the  solid  central'  figure  of  the  great  man.  Ralston  had^ 
noir  paaised  the  threshold  beft»<e  he  was  conscious  that 
Katharine  was  not  present,  as  he  had  hoped  tbat  she 
might  be.  His  excitement  gave  place  once  more-  to<  the 
ooM^  sensation'  of  something  infinitely  disappoinidng,  as 
he*toek'tAe'oId  gentleman^s  hand  and  then  sat  down  in 
a  stiff,  high-4^ked'  ehaaropponte  tohim  — to  be  <  looked^ 
over;*  he  said*  tis  himself. 

^9o  ycfu^mioned^"  said'  Bobeit  Laudeidale,  aixraptlgp 
opening  the  oonyersatioiL 
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'^Then  youVe  seen  Katharine^''  aaswmed  tlie  yooiig 
man.    ^^I  wasn't  sure  you  hadL'^ 

^'Haisui't  she  told  you  ? *' 

<^Na  I  was  to  have  seen  her  this  afternoon^  but  — 
she  couldn't  do  more  than  tell  me  that  she  would  talk  it 
all  over  this  eyening/' 

<^0h! ''  ejaculated  the  old  man.  <<That  rather  altera 
the  case/' 

^  How  ? "  enquired  Ralston,  whose  bad  temper  made 
him  InstinctiYely  choose  to  understand  as  little  as  pos- 
sible of  what  was  said. 

<<Well,  in  this  way,  my  dear  boy.  Katharine  and  I 
had  a  long  interview  this  morning,  and  as  I  supposed 
you  must  hare  met  before  now,  I  naturally  thought  she 
had  explained  things  to  you." 

'^  What  things  ?  "  asked  Balston,  doggedly. 

^'  Oh,  well !  If  I've  got  to  go  through  the  whole  affair 
again — "  The  old  man  stopped  abruptly  and  tapped 
the  table  with  his  big  fingers,  looking  across  the  room 
at  one  of  the  lamps. 

<'I  don't  think  that  will  be  necessary,"  said  Balston. 
^  If  you'll  tell  me  why  you  sent  for  me  that  will  be  quite 
enough." 

Robert  Lauderdale  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise,  for 
the  tone  of  his  voice  sounded  unaccountably  hostile. 

<^I  didn't  ask  you  to  come  for  the  sake  of  quarrelling 
with  you.  Jack,"  he  replied. 

"  No.    I  didn't  suppose  so." 

^^  But  you  seem  to  be  in  a  confoundedly  bad  temper  all 
the  same,"  observed  the  old  gentleman,  and  his  bushy 
eyebrows  moved  oddly  above  his  bright  old  eyes. 

<^  Am  I  ?  I  didn't  know  it."  Ralston  sat  very  quietly 
in  his  chair,  holding  his  hat  on  his  knees,  but  looking 
steadily  at  Mr.  Lauderdale. 
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Jack/'  he  said. 

'<rTe  not  beeni  drialdBg  aay,^  aMW«f«d  Balston, 
momentarily  f ozgeltiaf  tiie  iDigelfid»iB0  whkk  bad  lo 
angered  him  ten  minvtai  enlier. 

<<  Nonsense ! ''  cried  the  old  man^  wxgnfy.  ^  Do  joa 
thiak  «ha«  Fm  m  my  diotage,  JiMk?  ft*s  irhisfcey.  I 
dm  smell  it  1^ 

*Ok!^  Balaton  pamed.  ^I^tnie — im  my  way  heiie^ 
I  began  to  drink  sometkiBg  and  then  p«t  it  down.'' 

^nmV^  Robert  Landerdidesnofted  and  looked  at  him. 
^^  It's  none  of  ray  business  how  many  cocktails  you  drink, 
Isnppose — and  it^  natural  tlmt  you  is^oald wish  to cele- 
baate  the  weddfaig  d»y.  Might  drink  wine,  though,  Mka 
a  gentleman/'  he  added  audibly. 

Again  Bcdston  Mt  that  sharp  thrast  of  pain  which  a 
man  feels  under  a  wholly  unjust  aomtsation  brought 
against  him  when  he  has  been  doing  hia  best  and  has 
more  than  partially  succeeded.  The  fiery  temper — 
barely  under  control  when  he  had  entered  the  hoinse  — 
broke  ont  again. 

^  If  you've  sent  fiw  me  t»  lecture  me  on  my  habits,  I 
shall  go,"  he  said,  moving  as  though  about  to  rise. 

^I  didn't,"  aiMwered  tiie  cid  gentleman,  with  flashing 
eyes.  ^I  asked  you  to  eoaie  here  on  a  matter  of  bmineea 
— and  fmafwe  com%  smelling  oi  whiskey  and  flying  into 
a  passion  at  everything  I  say  — and  I  tell  you — pah  I  I 
can  smell  it  here!" 

He  took  a  cigar  from  tiie  taUe  and  Mt  it  hastily. 
Meanwhile  Ralston  rose  to  h»  feet  He  evidently  Imd 
no  intention  of  ^mrr^ling  with  his-  unole  tmneeessaraly, 
bat  the  seyaaAed  laaalt  atong  himi  past^ndaianea.    Vlia 
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old  man  looked  up^  with  the  cigar  between  his  teetii^  and 
•till  holding  the  match  at  the  end  of  it  With  the  other 
hand  he  took  a  bit  of  paper  from  the  table  and  held  it 
out  towards  Balaton. 

'^That^s  what  I  sent  for  you  abouV'  he  said. 

Balston  tamed  suddenly  and  faced  him. 

«  What  is  it  ?  '*  he  asked  sharply. 

<^Takeit|  andsee.^^ 

^^  If  it's  money,  I  won't  touch  iV'  Balston  answered, 
beginning  to  grow  pale,  for  he  saw  that  it  was  a  chequCi 
and  it  seened  just  then  like  a  worse  insult  than  the  first 

^<  It's  not  for  you.    It's  a  matter  of  business.    Take  it !  '^ 

Balston  shifted  his  hat  into  his  left  hand  and  took  the 
cheque  in  his  right,  and  glanced  at  it  It  was  drawn  in 
favour  of  Katharine  Lauderdale  for  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  laughed  in  the  old  man's  face,  being 
very  angry. 

"  If  8  a  curiosity,  at  all  events,"  he  said  with  contempt, 
laying  it  on  the  table. 

<<What  do  you  mean?"  cried  his  uncle,  growing  red- 
der as  Balston  turned  white. 

'^  There  is  no  Katharine  Lauderdale,  in  the  first  place,*' 
answered  the  young  man.  '^The  thing  isn't  wortfi  the 
paper  it's  written  on.  If  it  were  worth  money,  I'd  tear 
it  up — if  it  were  for  a  million." 

"Oh  —  would  you?"  The  old  gentleman  looked  at 
Balston  with  a  sort  of  fierce^  contemptuous  unbelief. 

"  Yes — I  would.  So  would  Katharine.  I  daresay  she 
told  you  so." 

Bobert  Lauderdale  bit  his  cigar  savagely.  It  was  a 
little  too  much  to  be  browbeaten  by  a  mere  boy,  when  he 
had  been  used  to  commanding  all  his  life.  Whether  he 
understood  Balston,  or  whether  he  completely  lost  his 
head,  was  never  clear  to  either  of  them,  then,  or  aftev- 
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wards.  He  took  a  fresh  cheque  and  filled  it  in  carefully. 
His  &ce  was  scarlet  now,  and  his  sandy  eyebrows  were 
knitted  angrily  together.  When  he  had  done,  he  scruti- 
nized the  order  closely^  and  then  laid  it  upon  the  end  of 
the  desk  under  Ralston^s  eyes. 

'  Pay  to  ihe  order  of  John  Ralston  one  million  dollais^ 
Robert  Lauderdale.^ 

Ralston  glanced  at  the  writing  without  touching  the 
paper^  and  inyoluntarily  his  eyes  were  fascinated  by  it 
for  a  moment.  There  was  nothing  wrong  about  the 
cheque  this  time. 

In  the  instant  during  which  he  looked  at  it^  as  it  lay 
there,  the  temptation  to  take  it  was  hardly  perceptible  to 
him.  He  knew  it  was  real,  and  yet  it  did  not  look  real* 
In  the  progress  of  his  increasing  anger  there  was  a  mo* 
mentary  pause.  The  exceeding  magnitude  of  the  figure 
arrested  his  attention  and  diverted  his  thoughts.  He 
had  never  seen  a  cheque  for  a  million  of  dollars  beforci 
and  he  could  not  help  looking  at  it,  for  its  own  sake. 

^<  ThaVs  a  curiosity,  too,''  he  said,  almost  unconsciously. 
*I  never  saw  one." 

A  moment  later  he  set  down  his  hat,  took  the  slip  of 
paper  and  tore  it  across,  doubled  it  and  tore  it  again,  and 
mechanically  looked  for  the  waste-paper  basket.  Robert 
Lauderdale  watched  him,  not  without  an  anxiety  of  which 
he  was  ashamed,  for  he  had  realized  the  stupendous  risk 
into  which  his  anger  had  led  him  as  soon  as  he  had  laid 
the  cheque  on  the  desk,  but  had  been  too  proud  to  take 
it  back.  He  would  not  have  been  Robert  the  Rich  if 
he  had  often  been  tempted  to  such  folly,  but  the  young 
man's  manner  had  exasperated  him  beyond  measure. 

^^That  was  a  million  of  dollars,''  he  said,  in  an  odd 
voice,  as  the  shreds  fell  into  the  basket. 

**1  suppose  so/'  answered  Ralsto%  with  a  sneeri  at  ha 
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^Y^  mmM  hum  cbmftiifQrM^ 

^Ymuim  «Mhev  tipgr— «r  ymAf  9khMm  mamibam  1 
took  you  for/'  said  Bobert  T  miniliiiilihij  dmAy : 


**  YonVe  suggested  already  that  I  am.  pMivUgi  dnak/* 
.kreteltf.    ""FttkawjpMtQOMMider 


Hftw^tmvdsttidMr.  Old  LonAerdakekiAid  after 
him  a  moment  and  then  rose,  heavily,  as  big  (dd  mfin  diK 

''Jackl    Ck>iflwlMkl    Boi^  fas  a  fool,  my  hoy! » 

^l^ofl^^roplbiAtksymBgmn.  ^ThewiaMt  tlm^r 
IcMi*>mtego— aoidFrngomg;''  He  laid  hold  of  tiw 
kimdie  o£  the  door.  ^Wn  of  no  use  f or  md  1»  stay,^  ka 
and.    ""WeskftEeomtftQblowviElUBgoeaak'' 

His  imdb  eooua  tomids  Mm  ae  k»  stood  tkne.  Ham^ 
ikkm  Brigkt  icas  mom  like  kiai  ia  sise'  and  fignn  tlUHa 
any  o£  tdw  otiber  TiOBrlfliniiJoiB 

^I  don^  mot  yoa  to  go  joat  yek,  Jaok,"  ho  aaid^  more 
kindly  than  he  had  spoken  yet,  and  laying  las  hand  e» 
BaMca^  arm.  yexy  mneh  at  Bright  kad  done  in  tibe  club. 

Bahiton  shrank  from  hk  toaeh^  not  beeaose  he  wtm  in 
tto  least  afraid  if  bomg  mdmt  mkh  an  old  mas,  but 
kBnanse  tiio  moEe  tiumglrt  of  sndt  a  tidng  offended  hia 
flone  of  hoBoiiz,  and  tim  poeilian  in  whiok  tiie  tvro  ipbm 
afawding  reminded  him  of  wkafc  had  hfl^penedbot  a  shock 
tone  prenrioDidy. 

'^  Just  tdl  me  fflae  tiling,  my  dsaar  boy,^  began  Boheift 
IjffiDderdale,  whoae  short  fits  of  aoger  iforef  ahrays  sun- 
ceeded  imanediateiy  by  a  bnrst  of  sanalitny  good  homaab 
*I  ^vvant  to  know  what  induced  yon  to  go  and  many 
Katharine  in  that  way  ?  ^^ 

diew  kaok  siill:  fmrtkai^. trying  ta  anaid  his 
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toach.  It  WM  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  answer  that 
he  had  very  reluctantly  yielded  to  Katharine's  own  en- 
treaties. Nor  was  his  anger  by  any  means  as  transient 
as  the  old  man's. 

**  I  entirely  refuse  to  discuss  the  matter/'  he  said^  and 
paused.  ^Do  you  want  a  plain  statement?"  he  asked, 
a  moment  later.  '^Very  well.  It  was  understood  that 
Katharine  was  to  tell  you  about  the  marriage,  and  she 
has  done  so.  You're  the  head  of  the  family,  and  you 
haye  a  right  to  know.  If  I  ever  had  any  intention  of 
asking  anything  of  you,  it  certainly  wasnt  money.  And 
I'ye  asked  nothing.  Possibly,  just  now,  you  meant  to  be 
generous.  It  struck  me  in  rather  a  different  light.  I 
thought  it  was  pretty  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  you 
took  me  for  the  sort  of  man  who  would  be  willing  to  live 
on  his  wife's  money,  if  she  had  any.  If  you  meant  to 
give  her  the  money,  there  was  no  reason  for  putting  the 
cheque  into  my  hands — nor  for  writing  a  cheque  at  all. 
You  could,  and  you  naturally  shoxdd,  haye  written  a  note 
to  Beman  to  place  the  sum  to  her  credit.  That  was 
a  mere  comedy,  to  see  what  I  would  do  —  to  try  me,  as 
I  suppose  you  said  to  yourself.  Thank  you.  I  neyer 
offered  myself  to  be  a  subject  for  your  experiments.  As 
for  the  cheque  for  a  million — that  was  pure  farce.  You 
were  so  angry  that  you  didn't  know  what  you  were  doing, 
and  then  your  fright — yes,  your  fright — calmed  you 
again.  But  there's  no  harm  done.  You  saw  me  throw 
it  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  Thaf  s  all,  I  think.  As 
you  seem  to  think  I'm  not  sober,  you  may  as  well  let  me 
take  myself  off.  But  if  I'm  drunk  —  well,  don't  try  any 
of  those  silly  experiments  on  men  who  arenM;.  You'll 
get  caught,  and  a  million  is  rather  a  high  price  to  pay 
for  seeing  a  man's  expression  of  &oe  change.  GKxmL 
night — let  me  go,  please." 
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hold  of  Ralston's  arm  again — rather  rong&kp  ttwtiuM. 

ini^  latoftfi^aak  M  •£  angar.    ^  Yoiihw  incRdlmg  mtf  m. 

^Yottm  hnsk  mmattimg  !■•  »  yonv  owx&hmuw  te  tk/ti 
lairiiqiMHEteir  at  an  haar/*  ul^Miikfc  EahteL. 

^' Ansk yoB^retdiio^niKg anragr tiie  Ittnlr diaBc«>}Riii^]il  #pnr 
g^froniiiBr— " 

^It;  \mm^t  vngA  of  a  daokw — for  a  geatittmai^''* 
sneend  th«  ymm^  msea^  niieinapli&g'  hngoi, 

^C<mi9UBflk  it !  Can^  ywL  let  ma  e^aak?  I  303;: — '' 
He  heaitatedi^  loamg  tiie*  tteaad)  eif  }m  intended  speeeb  m 
his  an^^BiL 

^lEott  don't  seoft  ta  ham  angFthong:  OBpacniC  to^  sajf^ 
except  in  tiie  -a^  afi  abaae,  «aA  thesa^a*  ne  reason  aA  alt 
WJ177 1  ahonldt  liatoa  to.  that  aort  of  tiking.  I'Ibq/  not  youv 
San,. and  I'm  not  jaur hntber  —-I'm. thanJfifiil  ¥ta.  mat  joxw 
dog !" 

<^  John ! "  roared  the  old  moo^  shaking  him  by  tiie  asm. 
'^Be  silent^  sii* !    I  ^aEon^t'  snhmit  to  sueh  lai^[iuige ! " 

<^  What  right,  hai^  yoa  to-  teM>  me  what  I  shall  snbmit 
to, or  not  snibmit  to?  B«e»aae  yon'reasort  of  ddstaiilr- 
relafcioDy  I  sappose^  and  have  got  into  the  haMt  of  loid- 
ing  it  o^iec  the  whole  tribe' —  who  would  liok  the  heela  af 
yoor  hoots  for  your  money — OYery  one  of  item^  exeept 
my  m^itheF  and  Katharine  and  nse.  Don^t  tell  me  what' 
I'm.  tor  anbmat  to— " 

'^ I  didn't. sa^  you'!  '^  fldiontedi  old  Laaderdale.  **I  saidt 
that  I  wionidnft  hesr  soak  koignage'  from  yom — yon'm 
dbonk,  Jaim  Balstoot — yoofne  mad  irwak/*" 

<<  Then  you'll  have  to  listen  to  my  laimgvjnafe  aa  hog 
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as  you  force  me  to  stay  under  your  roof/'  anawered 
Balaton,  almost  trembling  with  rage.  "  If  you  keep  me 
here,  I  shall  tell  you  just  what  I  think  of  you  —  ** 

'^Bj  the  Eternal — this  is  too  much — you  youngs- 
puppy  !    You  graceless,  ungrateful  —  '^ 

<<  I  should  really  like  to  know  what  I'm  to  be  grateful 
to  you  for/'  said  Balston,^  feeling  that  his  hands  were 
growing  icy  cold.  ^^  YouVe  neyer  done  anything  for  me 
or  mine  in  your  life  —  as  you  know.  You'd  much  better 
let  me  go.    You'll  regret  it  if  you  don't." 

'^  And  you  dare  to  threaten  me,  too  —  I  tell  you — I'll 
make  you — "  His  words  choked  him,  and  again  he 
shook  Balston's  arm  violently. 

''You  won't  make  me  forget  that  you're  three  times 
my  age,  at  all  events,"  answered  the  young  man.  "  But 
unless  you're  very  careful  during  the  next  ten  minutes 
you'll  have  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  You'd  much  better  let  me 
go  away.  This  sort  of  thing  isn't  good  for  a  man  of  your 
age — and  it's  not  particularly  dignified  either.  You'd 
realize  it  if  you  could  see  yourself  and  hear  yourself — 
oh !  take  care,  please !    That's  my  hat." 

Robert  Lauderdale's  fury  had  boiled  over  at  last  and 
expressed  itself  in  a  very  violent  gesture,  not  intended 
for  a  blow,  but  very  like  one,  and  utterly  destructive  to 
Balaton's  hat,  which  rolled  shapeless  upon  the  polished 
wooden  floor.  The  young  man  stooped  as  he  spoke  the 
last  words,  and  picked  it  up. 

''  Oh,  I  say,  Jack !  I  didn't  mean  to  do  that,  my  boy ! " 
said  the  old  gentleman,  with  that  absurdly  foolish  change 
of  tone  which  generally  comes  into  the  voice  when  one 
in  anger  has  accidentally  broken  something. 

''No — I  daresay  not,"  answered  Balston,  coldly. 

Without  so  muoh  as  a  glance  at  old  Lauderdale,  he 
quickly  oprated  the  door  and  left  the  room,  as  he  would 
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kftf9  done  BOBI0  inuiii*es!6«Dlieit  i£  hi»  tuide  had:  notr  ImM 
kmi  l^ttitfann.  Tha'liiir«7^imftdoiRiistaaB^andli9i^ 
out  of  thA  baB8QDb6iam  Landndatehad  Bufficianifty  reeaap^* 
Mad&omliifl'avii^riafttD^ealtlBm.b^  x 

That,  indeed,  would  liAva;bam  ^put»  naalon^  for  Bola- 
ttoa  iMoldi  aot  havtt  tamad  his  bead.  Bb  had  DBTer 
haaaaUflrtDiiBdeBBtandhowaiiianoaiddham  apaaaion 
ai  oiia  miwnmifc  aadx  hriflnaiiig'  witili  good  nalme  at  tte 
aaxt^  fo£  hia  asm.  mooda.  ireaa  endaraii^  paasionate  and 
brooding. 

Ithadall  beeiL¥<ary  afirioiia1iihiz%zniich;itticiiaB  aotiian 
to  the  old  gmilemaii,  tiina^  the.  latter  had  been  by  fmt: 
the  more  noisy  of  the  two  inhia  angar*  If  he  had  baan. 
aUe  to  sefleelv  he  might  ha^e  aoon.  come  to  the  oondusion 
that  the  Tiotent  seene  had  baan  the  result  of  a  miaundero- 
atanding,  in  the  first  instanne,  and  aeooEndly^  of  Robert 
Lauderdale's  lack  of  wisdom  iatxjidng  to  mahe  him  takfr 
money  for  Ka#>hiirine,  lu  the  oouxae  of  time  he  would 
have  eondmed  the  latter  offaaee  and  forgiven  the  format^ 
but  just  now  hQA  seamed  ibbj  hard  to  bear. 

After  being  exceptionally  abstemionsy — and  he  alons 
knew  at  what  a  cost  in  the  way  of  constant  aelfrcontn)!, 
— he  had  been,  aocuaed  twme  witiiin  an  hour  of  being 
drunk.  And  as  though  tfaai»  were  not  enough,  with  all 
the  other  matters  which  had  combined  to  afteet  his  tern* 
per  on  that  day,  Robert  Ijaudeidala  had  first  tried  to 
make  him  act  dishonourably,  as  Balaton  thought,  or  at 
least  in  an  unmanly  way>  and.  had  then  tried  to  make  a 
fool  of  him  with  l^e  cheque  for  a  million.  He  almost 
wished  that  he  could  have  kept  the  latter  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  sake  of  firigfatening  tite  old.  man  into  hia 
senses,  lit  would  hare  baeit  a  fair  act  of  refediation^  he 
thdui^.thangh  he  would  natii^  seaJkty  haw  sjtoopad  to 
cfait 
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It  was  quite  datk  when  he  eame  out  upeii  Kffy-niiiA 
Street,  and  the  weather  wae  foggy  and  tium^eimgy 
ttoogh  H  was  not  eoM.  He  had  forgottoa  hie  ovaeoat 
in  h»  hariy  to  get  away,  and  did  net  netiee  ewesk  now 
Aat  he  was  without  it.  Half  mechaniealfy  he  had  puiihed 
Ub  high  hat  into  some  sort  el  shape  and  pit  it  on,  and 
had  already  forgot  twi  that  it  was  not  in  its  normid  etm- 
ditlon.  His  face  was  Teiy  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  bright 
Without  thinhiDg  of  the  diveetion  he  was  taking,  he 
turned  into  Fifth  A^enne  by  foroe  of  haUt  As  he 
walked  along,  several  men  who  knew  him  passed  him, 
walking  np  from  thrtr  ^be  to  dress  for  dinner.  They 
most  Off  than  nodded,  smiled  rather  oddly  and  went  on. 
He  notieed  nothing  strange  in  their  behaTionr,  beii^ 
Tory  nraeh  absorbed  in  his  own  nnideasant  reAeeticsis^ 
but  most  of  them  wiure  under  the  impression,  from  the 
glhnpse  they  had  of  him  under  the  irivid  eleotrie  ligh^ 
that  he  was  very  mueh  the  worse  for  drink,  and  that  he 
had  lest  his  OTorcoat  and  had  his  hat  smashed  in  some 
eneoonter  with  a  rough  or  roughs  unknowUr  One  or  two 
of  his  rows  had  remained  famous.  But  he  was  welt 
known,  too,  for  his  power  of  walking  straight  and  of  tak- 
ing eare  of  himself,  even  when  he  was  Texy  far  gone,  and 
nobody  who  met  him  ventured  to  offer  him  any  assist- 
anee.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  would  have  believed 
that  he  was  p^eetly  sober,  and  that  his  hat  had  been 
destroyed  by  no  leas  a  person  than  the  great  Bobivt 
Lauderdale  himself. 

He  eertainly  deserved  mndh  mote  pity  than  he  got  that 
day.  Bui  good  and  bad  hnek  ran  in  streaks,  as  the  winds 
blow  acnross  landlocked  waters,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
aeross  firom  one  to  the  other.  Balston  wae  drifting  in  a 
enrrent  of  eireumstanees  from  wfavrii  he  could  not  escape^ 
Itoing  what  he  was,  a  man  with  an  irritable  temper, : 

N— Vol  22— Crawford 
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molined  to  resent  the  present  than  to  prepare  the  fatore. 
Presently  he  tamed  eastwards  out  of  Fifth  Ayenue.  He 
remembered  afterwards  that  it  must  have  been  somewhere 
near  Forty-second  Street,  for  he  had  a  definite  impression 
of  haying  lately  passed  the  great  black  wall  of  the  old 
reservoir.  He  did  not  know  why  he  turned  just  there, 
and  he  was  probably  impelled  to  do  so  by  some  slight 
hindrance  at  the  crossing  he  had  reached.  At  all  events, 
he  was  sure  of  having  walked  at  least  a  mile  since  he 
had  left  Bobert  Lauderdale's  house. 

The  cross  street  was  very  dark  compared  with  the 
Avenue  he  had  left.  He  stopped  to  light  a  cigar,  in  the 
vague  hope  that  it  might  help  him  to  think,  for  he  knew 
very  well  that  he  must  go  home  before  long  and  dress 
for  a  dinner  party,  and  then  go  on  to  the  great  Assembly 
ball  at  which  he  was  to  meet  Katharine.  It  struck  him 
as  he  thought  of  the  meeting  that  he  would  have  much 
more  to  tell  her  about  their  uncle  Robert  than  she  could 
possibly  have  to  relate  of  her  own  experience.  He  lit 
his  cigar  very  carefully.  Anger  had  to  some  extent 
the  effect  of  making  him  deliberate  and  precise  in  his 
small  actions.  He  held  the  lighted  taper  to  the  end 
of  his  cigar  several  seconds,  and  then  dropped  it.  It 
had  dazzled  him,  so  that  for  the  moment  the  street  seemed 
to  be  quite  black  in  front  of  him.  He  walked  on  boldly,^ 
suspecting  nothing,  and  a  moment  later  he  fell  to  his 
full  length  upon  a  heap  of  building  material  piled  upon 
the  pavement. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  tracing  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect^ 
that  this  was  the  first,  the  last  and  the  only  real  accident 
which  happened  to  John  Balston  on  that  day,  and  it 
was  not  a  very  serious  one,  nor,  unfortunately,  a  very 
unf requent  one  in  the  streets  of  New  York.    But  ik 
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ttak  lift  luXitaidK  kit  keaHL  Tlw  biki.  «e  U«  alveatfkjr 
nndLiHgll«d]urirlKld^■K»edki»i^Qi»%'wo«a^  lnii«tiie 
Hem  hak  be«i  ai  mlanl;  oii%  ani  tlioagl^  1»  giot  vpoi 
kM-  iOTi  akaost  knaiadiataly  uaeti  aavuvid  Idmsnitf  Ihafe 
In  -mm  bo*  ih%  iajanc^  jmiI  vkeft  Im^  )kmI  g^  teycnd 
Ae  dM»k*  o^«i  nUeh  lie  hod  stamUb^  hs  fbiuidf  ifc 
impoBnabkitoTeeoilBCt:  vlddfrwq^k^  riMaM  go  ia  cnwlter 
to  get  lioma.  I^b  sS^^  manmakai.  ei  tile  bram  ha^ 
tomporaiiij  diatadked  tiie  senaa  of  difeotraa^  a  -phenouoh 
aon  not  «b  all  uBDoannoii;  altei  mtteiying  a  Tz^dent  blow 
CB  ika.  huA,  av  msay  lund  »tnn  nid  bvnting  men  are 
well  awaaa  Bat  it  m»  aaw  t9RaMliMi>  and  be  began 
to  tlmib  tint  be  waa  kni»g  bas  mind  He  stepped 
a  gaa>laEinp>  and  laokadk  aH  bis  watob^  hf  way  e( 
k»  aasfty.  It  WB»  balf  past  aia,  and  the  waMk 
was  gonig.  H«  riBimrtSalid^  began  a  menial  eafoulation 
to  aaoratoca  whalliev  bar  bad'  bean  aneonseions  for  any 
hagth  «f  tana.  Be  lenMoaibaMd  tbaa  it  bad!  been  after 
tarn  aWook  irimt  ba  bad  bean  caRedf  to  tba  telepbosa 
at  tba  eiab.  Hie  aCnifiigie  witli  :Mgb*  bad  kept  bim 
aeme  sdnatos  langor,  be  bad  walked  to  Bobert  Landep- 
dale's^  and  bia  intamiew  bad  lasted  neariy  baW  an  boar, 
and  an.  laaalitog' wkaA  be  biad  dons'  rintte  tken  be  bad 
that  distinct  impression  of  having  lately  seen  the  rese»> 
lair,  e<  wbkh  mertAim,  has^afraadjr  been  made. 

Be  walked  eat  Wka  a  maatin  a  Apean^  and  more  tbaa 
kali  heliaidiig  tbaa  be  waa  xeattf  cbreaming.  He  waa 
gojag-  aaatwarda^  as:  be  bad  bees  gmlcr  ^i^^en  be  bad 
wJQiaii  toe  Btnet^  bat  be  fsPBaci  ii  xaqposaibBs  to  nndto* 
atoad  wUek  w«^  baa  tsim  waa  tooned    Be  eaaw  to 
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Madison  Ayenue,  and  knew  it  at  once,  xecognizing  tiie 
houses,  but  though  he  stood  still  several  minutes  at  the 
comer,  he  could  not  distinguish  which  was  up  town  and 
which  down  town.  He  believed  that  if  he  could  have  seen 
the  stars  he  could  have  found  his  way,  but  the  familiar 
buildings,  recognizable  in  all  their  features  to  his  prac- 
tised eye  even  in  the  uncertain  gaslight,  conveyed  to 
him  no  idea  of  direction,  and  the  sky  was  overcast. 
In  despair,  at  last,  he  continued  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  had  been  going.  If  he  was  crossing  the  avenue  he 
must  surely  strike  the  water,  whether  he  went  forwards 
or  backwards,  and  he  was  positive  that  he  should  know 
the  East  Kiver  from  the  North  Biver,  even  on  the 
darkest  night,  by  the  look  of  the  piers.  But  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  though  he  knew  where  he  was,  he 
was  lost,  being  deprived  of  the  sense  of  direction. 

The  confusion  increased  with  the  darkness  of  the 
next  street  he  traversed,  and  to  his  surprise  the  avenue 
beyond  that  did  not  seem  familiar.  It  was  Park  Avenue 
where  it  is  tunnelled  along  its  length  for  the  horse-cars 
which  go  to  the  Central  Station.  It  was  very  dark,  but 
in  a  moment  he  again  recognized  the  houses.  By  sheer 
instinct  he  turned  to  the  rights  trusting  to  luck  and 
giving  up  all  hope  of  finding  his  way  by  any  process  of 
reasoning.  The  darkness,  the  blow  he  hsA  received 
when  he  had  fallen  and  all  that  had  gone  before,  com- 
bined with  the  cold  he  felt,  deadened  his  senses  still 
more. 

He  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  his  overcoat  was 
gone,  and  he  wondered  vaguely  whether  it  had  been 
stolen  from  him  when  he  had  fallen.  In  that  case  he 
must  have  been  unconscious  longer  than  he  had  imagined. 
He  felt  for  his  watch,  though  he  had  looked  at  it  a  few 
moments  previously.    It  was  In  his  pocket  as  well  as 
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ld8  poeket-book  and  some  small  ehange.  He  felt  com- 
felted  at  finding  that  he  had  money  about  him,  and 
wished  he  might  come  across  a  straj  cab.  Several  passed 
him,  but  he  could  see  fay  the  lamplight  that  there  were 
people  in  them,  dressed  for  dinner.  It  was  growing 
late,  since  they  were  already  going  to  their  dinner- 
parties. He  felt  Tcry  cold,  and  suddenly  the  flakes  of 
snow  began  to  fall  thick  and  fast  in  his  face.  The 
weather  had  changed  in  half  an  hour,  and  a  blizzard  was 
coming.  He  shiyered  and  trudged  on,  not  knowing 
whither.  He  walked  faster  and  fsuiter,  as  men  generally 
do  when  they  have  lost  their  way,  and  he  turned  in 
many  directions,  losing  himself  more  completely  at  eyery 
new  attempt,  yet  walking  eyer  more  rapidly,  pursued  \^ 
the  neryous  consciousness  that  he  should  be  dressing 
for  dinner  and  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He 
did  not  feel  dizzy  nor  weak,  but  he  was  utterly  confused, 
and  began  te  be  unconscious  of  the  distance  he  was 
trayersing  and  of  the  time  as  it  passed. 

All  at  once  he  came  upon  a  vast,  dim  square  full  of  small 
trees.  At  first  he  tiiought  he  was  in  Gramercy  Park, 
but  the  size  of  tiie  place  soon  told  him  that  he  was  mis- 
taken. By  tliis  time  it  was  snowing  heavily  and  the  pave- 
ments were  already  white.  He  pulled  up  the  collar  of 
Jus  frock  coat  and  hid  his  right  hand  in  the  front  of  it, 
between  the  buttons,  blowing  into  his  left  at  the  same 
time,  for  both  were  freezing.  He  stared  up  at  tiie  first 
corner  gas-lamp  he  came  to,  and  read  wiliiout  difficulty 
the  name  in  black  letters.    He  was  m  Tompkins  Square. 

He  had  been  there  once  or  twice  in  his  life,  and  had 
hem  struck  by  the  great,  quiet,  open  place,  and  he  under^ 
stood  once  more  where  he  was,  and  looked  at  his  watoh. 
It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  then 
wMtod  Ae  enowfiakes  off  t^  glass^  for  they  fell  so  Cm* 
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that  he  oould  not  hold  it  to  the  light  a  moment  before  one 
of  them  fell  into  the  open  case.  He  had  been  wandering 
for  nearly  three  hours^  dinnerlesSi  in  the  snow,  and  he 
suddenly  felt  numb  and  hungry  and  thirsty  all .  at  once. 
But  at  tiie  same  time,  as  though  by  magic,  the  sense  of 
locality  and  direction  returned.  He  put  his  watch  into 
his  pocket  again^  stamped  the][wet  snow  from  his  shoes 
and  struck  resolutely  westward.  He  knew  how  hopeless 
it  was  to  expect  to  find  a  carriage  of  any  sort  in  that  poor 
quarter  of  the  city.  Oddly  enough,  the  first  thing  that 
struck  him  was  the  absurdity  of  his  own  conduct  in  not 
once  asking  his  way,  for  he  was  certain  that  he  had  met 
many  hundreds  of  people  during  those  hours  of  wander- 
ing. He  marched  on  through  the  snow,  perfectly  satis- 
fied at  having  recovered  his  senses,  though  he  now  for 
the  first  time  felt  a  severe  pain  in  his  head. 

Before  long  he  reached  a  horse-car  track  and  waited 
for  the  car  to  come  up,  without  the  least  hesitation  as  to 
its  direction.  He  got  on  without  difficulty,  though  he 
noticed  that  the  conductor  looked  at  him  keenly  and 
seemed  inclined  to  help  him.  He  paid  his  five  cents  and 
sat  dow;n  in  the  comer  away  from  the  door.  It  was  pleaa- 
antiy  warm  by  contrast  with  the  weather  he  had  been  facing 
for  hours,  and  the  straw  under  his  feet  seemed  deliciously 
comfortable.  He  remembered  being  surprised  at  finding 
himself  so  tired,  and  at  the  pain  in  his  head.  There  was 
one  other  man  in  the  car,  who  stood  near  the  door  talk- 
ing with  the  conductor.  He  was  a  short  man,  very  broad 
in  the  shoulders  and  thick  about  the  neck,  but  not  at  all 
fat,  as  Balston  noticed^  being  a  judge  of  athletes.  This 
man  wore  an  overcoat  with  a  superb  sable  collar,  and  a 
gorgeous  gold  chain  was  stretched  across  the  broad  ez« 
pause  of  his  waistcoat.  He  was  perfectly  clean  shaven^ 
and  looked  as  though  he  might  be  a  successful  pcue 
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fighter.  At  this  point  in  his  observation  John  Balston 
fell  asleep. 

He  had  two  more  intervals  of  consciousness. 

He  had  gone  to  sleep  in  the  horse-car.  He  woke  to  find 
himself  fighting  the  man  with  the  fur  coat  and  the  chain, 
out  under  the  falling  snow,  with  half  a  dozen  horse-car 
drivers  and  conductors  making  a  ring,  each  with  a  lan- 
tern. He  thought  he  remembered  seeing  a  red  streak  on 
the  face  of  his  adversary.  A  moment  later  he  saw  a  vivid 
flash  of  light,  and  then  he  was  unconscious  again. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  once  more  he  looked  into  his 
mother's  face,  and  he  saw  an  expression  there  which  he 
never  forgot  as  long  as  he  lived. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BIathabikb  looked  in  vain  for  Balaton  near  the  door 
of  the  ball-room  that  night,  as  she  entered  with  her 
mother,  passed  up  to  curtsy  to  one  of  the  ladies  whose 
turn  it  was  to  receive  and  slowly  crossed  the  polished 
floor  to  the  other  side.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and 
immediately  she  felt  a  little  chill  of  apprehension,  as 
though  something  had  warned  her  that  he  was  in  trouble. 
The  sensation  was  merely  the  result  of  her  disappoint- 
ment Hitherto,  even  to  that  very  afternoon,  he  had 
always  shown  himself  to  be  the  most  scrupulously  exact 
and  punctual  man  of  has  acquaintance,  and  it  was  nat- 
ural enough  that  the  fact  of  his  not  appearing  at  such 
an  important  juncture  as  the  present  should  seem  very 
strange.  Katharine,  however,  attributed  what  she  felt 
to  a  presentiment  of  evilt  and  afterwards  remembered  it 
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as  tfMNigli  it  kAd  be«i  fKxnetluxig  Itke  a 
warning. 

When  she  had  amand  heiself  that  he  mm  raafiy  not 
at  the  baU^  her  first  iiapnlae  was  toask  ^iwerftm^Ae  met 
if  he  had  been  seen^  and  as  that  was  mpoeeribley  aha 
looked  about  lor  6<nie  member  id  the  family  who  might 
ealightea  her  and  of  whom  she  a^gkk  ask  questma 
without  exeitiiig  earioBiiir.  lit  was  not  aa  easy  matter, 
however,  to  find  jast  such  a  pezeon  ae  shook!  fulfil  the 
reqmremeiy»  of  the  aaee.  Hamilton  Bright  or  Foank 
Miner  wonki  have  answered  her  parposey  and  it  was  just 
IMssihIe  that  ome^Hr  both  of  them  might  a|)pear  at  a  later 
hour,  though  neither  of  them  were  men  who  daooed. 
Growdie  woiQd  come,  of  course,  with  his  wife,  but  she 
felt  that  she  could  not  ask  him  questions  about  Ralston, 
and  Hester  woidd  hardly  be  likely  to  know  anything  of 
the  latter's  movements. 

It  was  quite  out  of  the  qpsestioa  for  Katharine  to  sit 
in  a  quiet  comer  under  one  of  the  galleries,  and  watch 
the  door,  as  a  ^»i  watches  the  hole  &xmi  which  she 
ez|>eotB  a  mouse  to  appear.  She  was  too  much  euir* 
lounded  by  the  tribe  of  high-ooUared,  broad-tied,  smooth* 
faced^  emp^-headec^  aad  Tcxy  yemig  m«i  who,  in  act 
American  ball-itoomy  make  it  more  or  less  their  busiiMaB 
to  inflict  theix  comi^aay  upon  the  most  beautifal  yoo^g 
girl  piaseat  at  any  ^na  time.  Older  men  voald  o£^  te 
only  too  glad  to  ta£k  with  her,  and  sha  woald  prefinr 
them  to  her  bevy  of  half-fledged  admirers^  but  the  older 
Bian  naturally  shrinks  from  iatrudxBg  himself  amongst 
a  circle  of  very  young  peopk^  and  aystematioaily  keeps 
aw4y.  On  tha  whole,  too,  the  yoai^  girls  enjoy  tham- 
8al¥43s  escceedingly  waU  and  do  not  oomplain  of  th^ 
foUowing. 

▲t  last^  howarar,  Kathwine  Aaterminad  to  afaak  to 
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her  motiher.  She  had  aeen  the  latter  in  oiose  cdnyer- 
saldoii  with  Crowdie.  That  was  natural  enoogh.  Crow- 
die  thought  more  of  beauty  than  of  any  other  gift^  and 
if  Mrs.  Lauderdale  had  been  a  doU,  which  she  was  not, 
he  would  always  have  spent  half  an  hour  with  her  if  he 
oould,  merely  for  the  sake  of  studying  her  &oe.  She 
was  very  beautiful  to-night,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  a 
repetition  of  the  scene  which  had  occurred  by  the  fire- 
place in  Clinton  Place  on  Monday  night  It  seemed  as 
though  she  had  recalled  the  daz^ing  freshness  of  other 
days — not  long  past,  it  is  true — by  an  act  of  will,  deter- 
mined to  be  supreme  to  the  very  end.  She  knew  it,  too. 
She  was  conscious  that  the  lights  were  exactly  what  they 
should  be,  that  the  temperature  was  perfect,  that  her 
gown  could  not  fit  her  better  and  that  she  had  arrired 
feeling  fresh  and  rested.  Charlotte's  yisit  had  done  her 
good,  also^  for  Charlotte  had  made  herself  rery  charming 
on  that  afternoon,  as  will  be  remembered  by  those  who 
hare  had  the  patience  to  follow  the  minor  events  of  the 
long  day.  Eren  her  husband  had  been  more  than  usually 
unbending  and  agreeable  at  dinner,  and  it  was  probably 
her  appearance  which  had  produced  that  effect  on  him. 
Like  most  very  strong  and  masculine  men,  whaterer  be 
their  characters,  he  was  very  really  affected  by  woman's 
beauty.  For  some  time  he  had  silently  regretted  the 
ohange  in  his  wife's  appearance,  and  this  evening  he  had 
noticed  the  return  of  that  brillianoy  which  had  attracted 
him  long  ago.  He  had  even  kissed  her  before  his  dand- 
ier, when  he  had  put  on  her  cloak  for  her,  which  was  a 
Tsry  rate  occurrence.  Crowdie  had  seen  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
as  soon  as  he  had  left  Hester  to  her  first  partner  and  had 
been  at  liberty  to  wander  after  his  own  devices,  and  had 
immediately  g(me  to  her.  Katharine  had  observed  tiiis, 
for  she  had  good  eyes  and  few  things  within  her 
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of  TinoB.  Meajied  her.  ITatezally  imoiigli^  too^  the  had 
l^bnoed  «t  Ker  mother  more  than  once  and  had  seen  that 
the  hitter  was  eridently  nrach  interested  by  some  stofy 
whioh  Growdie  was  telling.  Her  own  mind  being 
entirety  oeenpied  with  Balaton^  it  was  not  surprising 
that  she  should   imagine   that  they  weie  talking  ef 


She  watched  her  opportonxtyy  and  when  Crowdie  at 
last  left  her  mother's  side^  went  to  her  immediately. 
They  were  a  wonderful  pair  as  they  stood  together  for 
a  few  moments^  and  many  people  watched  them.  Mrs. 
landerdale,  who  was  especially  oonsdoas  of  the  admi- 
ration she  was  reeeiTing  that  nighty  felt  so  vain  of  herself 
that  she  did  not  attempt  to  avoid  the  eompaiison,  bat 
drew  heradf  up  proudly  to  her  great  height  in  the  full 
view  of  OYcry  one^  and  as  though  remembering  and  repent- 
ing of  the  Utter  envy  she  had  felt  of  Katharine's  youth 
even  as  latcQy  as  the  previous  day^  she  looked  down 
eafanly  and  lovingly  into  the  girPs  face.  E^atJharine  was 
not  in  the  least  aware  that  any  <»ie  was  looking  at  them, 
nor  did  she  imagine  any  comparison  possible  between 
her  mother  and  herself.  Her  faults  of  character  certainly 
did  not  he  in  the  direction  of  personal  vanity.  Many 
people^  too^  thonght  that  die  was  not  looking  her  best,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  on  that  evetiing,  while  others  said  that 
she  had  never  looked  as  well  before.  She  was  transpar* 
ently  pale,  with  that  fresh  pallor  which  is  not  unbecoming 
in  yonth  and  health  when  it  is  natural,  or  the  result  of  an 
emotion.  The  whiteness  of  her  face  made  her  deep  grey 
eyes  seem  larger  and  deeper  than  ever,  and  the  Inroad,  dark 
eyebrows  gavea  look  of  power  to  the  fSeatores,  which  was 
striking  in  one  so  young.  Passion,  anxiety,  the  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  even  tiie  sense  of  unwonted 
Nsponsibilify,  may  all  enhanee  beanty  when  tiiey  aio 
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of  short  dnratioiiy  though  in  time  they  must  destroy  it| 
or  modify  its  natore,  spiritualizing  or  materializing  it, 
according  to  the  objects  and  reasons  from  which  they 
proceed.  The  beauty  of  Napoleon's  deatii  mask  is  very 
different  from  that  of  Gk>ethe's^  yet  botii^  perhaps,  at 
widely  different  ages,  approached  as  nearly  to  perfection 
of  feature  as  humanity  ever  can. 

<<  Well,  childy  haye  you  come  back  to  me  ?  '^  asked  Mrs. 
Lauderdale,  with  a  smile. 

There  was  nothing  affected  in  her  manner,  for  she  had 
too  long  been  firsts  yet  she  knew  that  her  smile  was  not 
lost  on  others  —  she  could  feel  that  the  eyes  of  many 
were  on  her,  and  she  had  a  right  to  be  as  handsome  as 
she  could.  Even  Katharine  was  struck  hf  the  wonderful 
return  of  youth. 

/^You're  perfectly  beautiful  to-night,  mother!''  she 
exclaimed,  in  genuine  admiration. 

There  was  something  in  the  whole-hearted,  spontane- 
ous expression  of  approval  from  her  own  daughter  which 
did  more  to  assure  the  elder  woman  of  her  appearance 
than  all  Growdie's  compliments  could  have  done.  Katha- 
rine rarely  said  such  things. 

^^ You're  not  at  all  ugly  yourself  to-night,  my  dear!" 
laughed  Mrs.  Lauderdale.  '<  You're  a  little  pale — but 
if  s  very  becoming.  Whaf  s  the  matter  ?  Are  you  out 
of  breaUi?    Have  you  been  dancing  too  long?" 

<<I  didn't  know  that  I  was  pale,"  answered  Katha- 
rine. ^^No,  I'm  not  out  oi  breath — nor  anything.  I 
just  came  oyer  to  you  because  I  saw  you  were  alone 
to  a  moment  By  the  bye,  mother,  have  you  seen 
Jack  anywhere?" 

It  was  not  very  well  done,  and  it  was  quite  ciear  that 
she  had  crossed  the  big  ball-room  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  questioa.  -  Mrs.  LaodercUde  hesitated  an 
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''No^^'ahe  mid^atlMt  '' Fie  not  seen  him.  I  don't 
belieTe  lie's  here.  In  £eet — ^  she  was  a  trathfal  woman 
— -''in  tmiy  Pm  quite  sore  lie's  not  Did  yon  expeol 
kim?'^ 

''Of  course/'  answered  Kithflrinfi|  in  a  low  Toiee. 
"He  always  eonea" 

She  knew  her  mother's  face  very  well,  and  was  at  once 
eonvineed  that  she  had  been  right  in  supposing  that 
Crowdie  had  been  speaking  ol  Balston.  She  saw  the 
painter  at  some  distance^  and  tried  to  oateh  his  glance 
and  bring  him  to  her,  but  he  suddenly  turned  away  and 
went  off  in  the  opposite  direotUm.  She  reflected  that 
Crowdie  did  not  pass  for  a  discreet  or  reticent  person^ 
and  that  if  there  were  anything  eapetial  to  be  told  he  had 
doubtless  confided  it  to  his  wife  before  eoming  to  the  balL 
She  looked  about  for  Hester,  but  eouM  not  see  her  at 
firsts  neither  could  she  discover  Bright  or  Miner  in  the 
movii]^  crowd.  She  stood  quietly  by  her  mother  for  a 
timOi  glad  to  esei^  momentarily  from  her  usual  retinue 
of  beardless  young  dandies.  Mra  Lauderdale  still  seemed 
to  heflitate  as  to  whether  she  should  say  any  more.  The 
story  Crowdie  had  told  her  was  a  very  strange  one,  she 
thought,  aod  she  hers^  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the 
details.  And  he  had  exacted  a  sort  of  promise  of  secrecy 
from  her,  which,  in  her  experience,  Tery  generally  meant 
that  a  part,  ot  the  whole  of  what  was  told,  might  be 
nwtrue:  Neyertheless,  she  had  never  thought  that  the 
]painter  was  a  spiteful  person.  She  was  puxsled,  these- 
fore,  but  she  very  soon  resolved  that  she  should  tell 
Sbatharine  nothing,  which  was,  after  all,  the  wisest  plan* 

Jvmt  then  a  tall,  lean  man  made  his  way  up  to  her  and 
bawod  rather  sttisily*    He  was  powierfully  made^  and 
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mxpni  ttl»  4  ponon  won  aoMurtoiMd  to  Molmi  than  to 
rest.  He  had  a  weather-beaten^  kindly  ftMse,  elasa  (^Tm, 
tidn  a&d  teajr.  His  f eatores  -were  deeUtodly  Tigly,  tkoagh 
hj  no  means  lopulmm  His  hair  was  thick  and  iron  grej, 
attd  he  was  abovt  iffy  years  of  age.  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
gmve  him  her  hand,  and  eemed  glad  to  see  him. 

''Mr.  Origga — my  dMghter/'  ghe  raid,  itttrodneiiig 
hin  to  KalhariM^  who  had  immedia^riy  reoognised  him, 
for  fihe  had  eeen  him  alt  4  distaaee  tm  the  preTiom  OTea- 
ing  at  the  Thirlwalla'  danee. 

Paal  Ckiggs  howed  again  in  his  stifif^  rather  foreign 
way^  and  Kattmiine  smiled  and  bent  her  head  a  little. 
Bke  had  always  widied  $ke  might  meet  him,  for  she  had 
read  some  of  his  books  and  Mked  them,  and  he  was 
reported  to  have  led  a  'very  strange  life,  and  to  have  been 
"everywhere. 

''  I  saw  yoa  talking  to  Mrs.  Crowdie/^  smd  Mrs.  Lander- 
dide.    '''She's  iteming,  isn't  riie  ?  '^ 

^'Very,''  answered  Mr.  Griggs,  in  a  deep,  manly  Toiee, 
bnt  withont  any  special  emphasis.  '^  Veiy,^  he  repeated 
▼agnely.  *  She  was  a  mere  girl  — not  oat  yet —  when  I 
was  last  at  home,''  he  added,  snddmdy  showing  some 
mtsrest. 

<<  By  the  bye,  where  is  she  ?  "  asked  Katharine,  in  the 
momentary  patise  which  followed.   "I  was  looking  for  her.'' 

"Over  there,"  replied  Mr.  Griggs,  nodding  almost  im- 
perceptibly in  the  direction  he  meant  to  indicate.  As  he 
was  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  could  see  orer  ^e  heads 
(rf  most  of  the  people,  Katharine  had  not  gained  any  v^y 
accurate  information. 

""You  can  see  her,"  he  eontmned  in  explanation. 
^ She's  sitting  up  anK>ng  tiM  frumps;  she^s  )ookin(g  tor 
her  husband,  and  there^  a  man  wifth  y^low  hair  talkiag 
lokw~ilfsh«r  iMther— ♦vw  Ikein  h^twwn  the  first 
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and  second  windows  from  the  end  where  the  music  is. 
Do  you  make  her  out  ?  " 

'<  Yes.  How  can  you  tell  that  she  is  looking  for  her 
husband  at  this  distance  ?  ^  Katharine  laughed. 

"  By  her  eyes/'  answered  Mr.  Griggs.  "  She's  in  love 
with  him,  you  know —  and  she's  anxious  about  him  for 
some  reason  or  other.  But  I  believe  he's  all  right  now. 
I  used  to  know  him  very  well  in  Paris  once  upon  a  time. 
Clever  fellow,  but  he  had  —  oh,  well,  it's  nobody's  busi* 
ness.    What  a  beautiful  ball  it  is,  Mrs.  Lauderdale — " 

<<  What  did  Mr.  Growdie  have  in  Paris  ?  "  asked  Katha- 
rine, with  sudden  interest,  and  interrupting  him. 

"Oh — he  was  subject  to  bad  colds  in  winter,'*  an- 
swered Mr.  Griggs,  coolly.  "  Lungs  affected,  I  believe — 
or  something  of  that  sort.  As  I  was  saying,  Mrs. 
Lauderdale,  this  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  danoes 
they  used  to  have  in  New  York  when  I  was  young.  That 
was  long  before  your  time,  though  I  daresay  your  hus- 
band can  remember  them." 

And  he  went  on  speaking,  evidently  making  conversa- 
tion of  a  most  unprofitable  kind  in  the  most  cold-blooded 
and  cynical  manner,  by  sheer  force  of  habit,,  as  people 
who  have  the  manners  of  the  world  without  its  interests 
often  do,,  until  something  strikes  them. 

A  young  man,  whose  small  head  seemed  to  have  just 
been  squeezed  through  the  cylinder  of  enamelled  linen 
on  which  it  rested  as  on  a  pedestal,  came  up  to  Katharine 
and  asked  her  for  a  dance.  She  went  away  on  his  arm. 
After  a  couple  of  turns,  she  made  him  stop  close  to  Hes- 
ter Growdie. 

^  Thanks,"  she  said,,  nodding  to  her  partner.  ^^  I  want 
to  speak  to  my  cousin.  You  don't  mind — do  you  ?  rU 
give  you  the  rest  of  the  dance  some  other  time." 

Ai^  without  waiting  for  his  answer^  she  stepped  upoii 
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ttw  low  platform  wliioli  ran  roond  the  ball-vooBi,  and  took 
IIm  TMBBt  fleait  by  Hester's  side.  Hatmlton  Bii^tt,  wbo 
had  only  been  exchanging  a  woid  with  his  cdstsr  whiui 
Qriggs  liad  eviiglit  sight  of  him,  was  gone,  an^  die  was 
nomen^iaiily  alone. 

<< Hester/'  began  Katharine,  ''where  is  Jack  BatatOAr 
Vm  peileetly  mat  your  hnAiaaid  knows,  and  has  told  yon, 
and  I  kn<iw  that  he  has  told  my  moHier,  ftam  tiie  wi^ 
she  spoke — '' 

'' How  did  yon  guess  tiiat?'' asked  Mrs.  Giowdie,  start- 
ing a  Kttle  at  the  ftrst  words.  ^But  Vm  sorty  if  he  has 
spdken  to  yomr  mother  about  it — ^  She  stopped  sud- 
denly^ feeling  Aait  she  had  made  a  mkrtake. 

She  was  yery  nerrovs  herself  that  evening,  and  as 
Griggs  had  said,  she  -ww  anxioas  about  her  husband. 
^Iheflpe  was  no  real  fonndal&im  for  her  anxiety,  but  sinoB 
her  recent  experience,  she  was  very  eamly  frightened. 
Growdie  had  spoken  e!risitedly  to  her  about  Balston's  con- 
duct at  tibe  riub  that  afternoon,  and  she  had  fancied  tliat 
theie  was  someAing  unusual  in  his  look. 

^Oh,  Hester,  what  is  it?^  asked  Katharine,  bending 
nearer  to  her  and  laying  a  hand  on  hers. 

''Don't  look  so  awfully  frightened,  dear!"  Hester 
smiled,  but  not  very  nalturally.  "It's  nothing  very  seri- 
tMs.  In  flAot,  I  believe  i«^s  only  that  Walter  saw  him 
a(t  the  tdtd^la^le  this  atteiMon  and  got  the  idea  thai  he 
wasn't — quite  well;^ 

•"Notwen?  leheitir  Whers  is  he?  At  home? " 
Katharine  asked  the  questions  all  in  a  breath,  witii  no 
•suspicion  that  Hester  had  softened  Hie  truth  almost  alto- 
fcfUier  into  eometiiing  else. 

^  iBuj^Ksse  he'e  at  home,  sinoe  hn^  not  here,"^ 
Mn.  Crowdie,  wishing  that  Ae  had  said  w»  aft 
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'<0h^  Hester!  What  is  it?  I  know  it's  someUiingr 
dreadful ! "  cried  Katharine.  ^^  I  shall  go  and  ask  Mr. 
Growdie  if  you  won't  tell  me." 

<<  Don't ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  GrowdiCi  so  quickly  and  so 
loudly  that  the  people  near  her  turned  to  see  what  was 
the  matter. 

"You've  told  me,  now — he  must  be  very  ill,  or  you 
wouldn't  speak  like  that!"  Katharine's  lips  began  to 
turn  white,  and  she  half  rose  from  her  seat 

Mrs.  Growdie  drew  her  back  again  very  gently. 

"No,  dear  —  no,  I  assure — I  give  you  my  word  ifs 
not  that,  dear — oh,  I'm  so  sorry  I  said  anything!" 
Katharine  yielded,  and  resumed  her  seat 

"  Hester,  what  is  it  ?"  she  asked  very  gravely  for  the 
third  time.  "You're  my  heat  friend— the  only  friend 
I  have  besides  him.  If  ifs  anything  bad,  I'd  much 
rather  hear  it  from  you.  But  I  can't  stand  this  suspense. 
I  shall  ask  everybody  until  somebody  tells  me  the  truth." 

Mrs.  Growdie  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  moment  before 
answering,  but  even  while  she  was  thinking  of  what  she 
should  say,  her  passionate  eyes  sought  for  her  husband's 
pale  face  in  the  crowd — the  pale  face  and  the  red  lips 
that  so  many  women  thought  repulsive. 

"Dear,"  she  said  at  last,  "it's  foolish  to  make  such  a 
fuss  and  to  frighten  you.  That  sort  of  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  almost  all  men  at  one  time  or  another — really^ 
you  know !    You  mustn't  blame  Jack  too  much — " 

"  For  what  ?  For  what  ?  Speak,  Hester !  Don't  tij 
to—" 

"  ELatharine  darling,  Walter  says  that  Jack  was — well 
—  you  know — just  a  little  far  gone — and  they  had 
some  trouble  with  him  at  the  club.  I  don't  know — it 
seems  that  my  brother  tried  to  hold  him  for  some  reason 
or  other — ifs  not  quite  dear — and  Jack  threw  Bmul 
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Amiiy  Hmm  in  fte  hall  of  Ae  tlnb^  before  a  lot  of 
people — KAtintine  deamtffc,  Pm  eo  eony  I  tspoke  f '' 

Katlunie  was  leamng  baA  against  the  onsliion;  her 
hands  folded  together^  and  ber  fisiee  set  like  a  mask;  but 
sktt  said  noAing,  and  eearoelj  seemed  to  be  listeningi 
tiKnt|^  Ae  heard  every  word. 

« Of  «o«rM,  dear/'  oentinned  Mrs.  Crowdie,  ^  I  know 
how  you  l9ve  him— -b«t  yon  mustn't  think  any  the 
worse  of  ium  ler  this.  Ham  just  toM  me  it  wasnt — 
well — it  wasn't  as  bad  as  Walter  made  out^  and  he  was 
very  angry  with  Walter  for  telling  me  —  as  though  he 
would  keep  anything  from  me ! '' 

She  slopped  again,  being  much  more  inclined  to  talk 
of  CMwdie  than  of  Eaiston,  and  to  defend  his  indiscre- 
tion.  Kafthariiie  <Ad  not  move  nor  change  her  position, 
and  her  ^es  looked  straight  before  her,  though  it  was 
dear  that  they  saw  nothing. 

"*<  Fm  glad  it  was  you  who  told  me,**  she  said  in  a  low, 
m<motonous  tone. 

*^8o  am  I,**  answered  h»  friend,  «ympal3ietically. 
"And  Vm  sure  it^  not  half  as  bad  as  they — " 

"  They  all  know  it,*'  continned  Katharine,  not  heeding 
her.    **  I  can  see  it  in  tfcek  eyes  when  they  look  at  me." 

^Nonsense,  Katharine  —  nobody  but  Walter  and 
Ham—" 

"  Your  husband  told  my  mother,  too.  She  spoke  very 
oddly.  He's  been  telling  every  <Mie.  Why  does  he  want 
to  make  trouble  ?    Does  he  hate  Jack  so  ?  '* 

"^  Hate  him  f  No,  indeed !  I  tinnk  he's  rather  fond 
ofMm— •^ 

^It's  a  very  tieadKerous  soit  of  fondness,  then,"  an- 
8w«ied  Katiaiarine,  with  a  bitter  littie  laugh,  and  chang- 
mg  her  position  at  laist,  w>  that  Ae  looked  into  her 
MnMl^ilaee. 
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'^  Katharine !  '^  exclaimed  Hester.  ^^  How  oan  70a  talk 
like  that — telling  me  that  Walter  is  treacherous — '' 

^^Oh — you  mustn^t  mind  what  I  say— Fm  a  little 
upset  —  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you,  dear." 

Katharine  rose,  and  without  another  word  she  left  her 
friend  and  began  to  go  up  the  side  of  the  room  alone, 
looking  for  some  one  as  she  went  In  a  moment  one  of 
her  numerous  young  adorers  was  by  her  side.  He  had 
seen  her  talking  to  Mrs.  Growdie,  and  had  watched  his 
opportunity, 

<<No/'  said  Katharine,  absently,  and  without  looking 
at  him.  ^'  I  don't  want  to  dance,  thanks.  I  want  to  find 
my  cousin,  Hamilton  Bright.     Have  you  seen  him  ?  " 

"Oh — ah — yes ! "  answered  the  young  man,  with  an 
imitation  of  the  advanced  English  manner  of  twenty 
years  ago,  which  seems  to  have  become  the  ideal  of  our 
gilded  youth  of  to-day.  <^He's  in  the  comer  under  the 
balcony — he's  been — er — rather  leathering  into  Crow- 
die  — you  know — er  —  for  talking  about  Jack  Balston's 
last,  all  over  the  place  —  I  daresay  you've  heard  of  it. 
Miss  Lauderdale — being — er — a  cousin  of  your  own, 
too.    No  end  game,  that  Balaton  chap ! " 

Katharine  lost  her  temper  suddenly.  She  stopped  and 
looked  the  young  dandy  in  the  eyes.  He  never  forgot 
the  look  of  hers,  nor  tiie  paleness  of  her  lips  as  she 
spoke. 

^^  You're  rather  young  to  speak  like  that  of  older  men, 
Mr.  Van  De  Water,"  she  said. 

She. coolly  turned  her  back  on  the  annihilated  youth 
and  walked  away  from  him  alone,  almost  as  surprised  at 
what  she  had  done  as  he  was.  He,  poor  boy,  got  very 
red  in  the  face,  stood  still,  helped  himself  into  counte- 
nance by  sticking  a  single  glass  in  his  eye  and  tiien  went 
in  search  of  his  dearest  friend,  the  man  who  had  just 
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diflcovered  that  eztraordinary  tailor  in  New  Barlingtoni 
Street,  you  know. 

Katharine  had  been  half  stunned  by  what  Hester 
Crowdie  had  told  her,  which  she  felt  instinctiyely  was 
not  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  truth.  She  had  barely 
recovered  her  self-possession  when  she  was  met  by  what 
rang  like  an  insult  in  her  ears.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
her  blood  boiled.  Without  looking  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  she  went  forward  till  she  waa  under  the  great  bal- 
cony, and  there,  by  one  of  the  pillars,  she  came  upon 
Bright  and  Crowdie  talking  together  in  low,  excited 
tones. 

Bright s  big  shoulders  slowly  heaved  as  in  his  anger 
he  took  about  twice  as  much  breath  as  he  needed  into 
his  lungs  at  every  sentence.  His  fresh,  pink  face  was 
red,  and  his  bright  blue  eyes  flashed  visibly.  What  the 
young  dandy  had  said  was  evidently  true.  He  was 
still  ^leathering  into^  Orowdie  with  all  his  might,  which 
was  considerable. 

Crowdie,  perfectly  cool  and  collected,  leaned  against 
tiie  wooden  pillar  with  a  disagreeable  sneer  on  his  red 
mouth.  One  hand  was  in  his  pocket ;  the  other  hung  by 
his  side,  and  hid  fingers  quietly  tapped  a  iittle  measure 
upon  the  fluted  column.  Almost  every  (me  has  that  trick 
of  tapping  upon  something  in  moments  of  anxiely  or 
uncertainty,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  individual.  Crowdie's  pointed  white 
fingers  did  it  delicately,  drawing  back  lightly  from  con- 
tact with  the  wood,  as  a  woman's  might,  or  as  though 
he  were  playing  upon  a  fine  instrument. 

^^It's  just  like  you,  Walter,'^  Bright  was  saying,  ^to 
go  about  telling  tiie  thing  to  all  the  women.  Didn't  I 
tell  you  this  afternoon  that  I  was  the  principal  pefson 
concerned,  that  it  was  my  business  and  not  yours  and 
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that  if  I  wished  it  kept  quiet^  nobody  need  tell?  And 
you  said  yourself  that  you  hoped  Hester  might  not  hear 
ity  and  then  the  very  first  thing  I  find  is  that  youVe  told 
her  and  eoosin  £nuna  and  probably  Katharine  herself — " 

''No,  Pto  not  told  Katharine/'  said  Crowdie^  cahnly. 
''I  ehan%  beeanse  she  loves  him.  The  Lord  knows 
why!  Dronkmi  beast!  I  shall  leave  the  club  myself , 
since  he's  not  to  be  turned  out — '' 

Crowdie  stopped  suddenly,  for  he  was  more  timid 
than  most  men,  and  his  face  plainly  expressed  fear 
at  that  moment — but  not  of  Hamilton  Bright  Kath- 
arine Lauderdale  was  looking  at  him  over  Brigfafs 
shoulder  and  had  plainly  heard  what  he  had  said.  A 
man's  fear  of  woman  under  certain  circumstances  exceeds 
his  utmost  possible  fear  of  man.  The  painter  knew  at 
once  that  he  had  accidentally  done  Katharine  something 
like  a  mortal  injury.  He  frit  as  a  man  must  feel  who 
has  accidentally  shot  some  one  while  playing  with  a 
loaded  pistol. 

As  for  Katharine,  this  was  the  third  blow  she  had 
reoeiTed  within  five  minutes.  The  fact  that  she  was  in 
a  measure  prepared  for  it  had  not  diminished  its  force. 
It  had  the  effect,  however,  of  quenching  her  rising  anger 
instead  of  further  inflaming  it,  as  young  Van  De  Water's 
foolish  remarks  had  done.  She  began  to  feel  that  she 
had  a  real  calamity  to  face — something  against  which 
mere  anger  would  have  no  effect  She  heard  every  word 
Crowdie  said,  and  each  struck  her  with  cruel  precision 
in  the  same  aching  spot  But  she  drew  herself  up 
proudly  as  she  came  between  tiie  two  men.  There  was 
•ometfaing  almost  queenly  in  the  quiet  dignity  with 
which  she  affected  to  ignore  what  she  had  heard,  even 
trying  to  give  her  white  lips  the  shadow  of  a  civil  smile 
as  she  spoke. 
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^Mr.  Crowdie,  I  wish  to  speak  to  Hamilton  a  moment 
— you  don't  mind,  do  you  ?  " 

Crowdie  looked  at  her  with  undisguised  amazement 
and  admiration.  He  uttered  some  polite  but  half  in- 
audible words  and  moyed  away,  glad,  perhaps,  to  get 
out  of  the  sphere  of  Bright s  invective.  Bright  under- 
stood very  well  that  Katharine  had  heard,  and  admired 
her  calmness  almost  as  much  as  Crowdie  did,  though  he 
did  not  know  as  much  as  the  latter  concerning  Kathi^ 
rines  relations  with  Balston.  Hester  Growdie,  who  told 
her  husband  everything,  had  told  him  most  of  what 
Katharine  had  confided  to  her,  not  considering  it  a 
betrayal  of  confidence,  because  she  trusted  him  im- 
pliciUy.  No  day  of  disenchantment  had  yet  come  for 
her. 

"Won't  you  come  and  sit  down?"  asked  Bright^ 
rather  anxiously.    "There's  a  comer  there." 

"  Yes,"  said  Katharine,  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
vacant  seats. 

"Fm  afraid  you  heard  what  that  brute  said,"  Bright 
remarked  before  they  had  reached  tiie  place.  "If  I'd 
seen  you  coming — " 

"It  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference,"  Katharine 
answered.  Then  they  sat  down  side  by  side.  "Ifs 
much  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  angry  about,"  she  con- 
tinued, settling  herself  and  looking  at  his  face,  and 
feeling  that  it  was  a  relief  to  see  a  pair  of  honest  blue 
eyes  at  last.  "That's  why  I  come  to  you.  It  happened 
to  you,  it  seems.  Everybody  [is  talking  about  it,  and  I 
have  some  right  to  know — "  She  hesitated  and  then 
continued.  "  He's  a  near  relation  and  all  that,  of  coursCi 
and  whatever  he  does  makes  a  difference  to  us  all  —  my 
mother  has  heardi  too— -Fm  sure  Mr.  Growdie  told  her. 
Didn't  he?" 
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<a  beUe¥6  80^'^  aBSwesed  Bricbt    ''He's  jwt  like  a 

— oh^well!    ni  swear  at  Km  when  I^  alone.^* 

'Ta  gtad  jou're  aagrj  witk  hisi/'  said  Eatikarine, 
aadher  eyes  flashed  a  little.  ''It'ssomeaai  Botthat's 
not  the  question.  I  wasat  to  kaow  fBom  joux  own  lips 
what  happened — and  why  he's  aot  heve.  I  have  a 
ziC^t  to  know  beeanse  ^-besanse  we  ware  going  to  danee 
iheeotillon  togetiiwr — and  besides — " 

She  hesitated  again,  and  stcq^ped  altogetiber  this  time. 

''  Ifs  Y&rj  natoxal,  I^  sue/'  said  Brighl^  who  was 
not  the  type  of  men  who  seek  eonfidenee&  ''  Cxowdie 
has  made  it  all  out  much  worse  Aan  it  waa.  He's  a 
—  I  mean — I  wish  I'd  met  him  when  I  was  driving 
settle  in  the  Naciaiiento  Valley ) " 

Katharine  had  never  seen  Bright  so  angry  before,  and 
the  sight  was  Tsxy  soothing  and  oomfiurtinig  to  her. 
She  folly  eoneuxred  in  Eight's  last-ezpieased  wish. 

^'  You're  Jaok's  best  f  riend^  aien't  yoa  ?  "  she  asked. 

^'Oh;  well — a  friend — he  always  says  he  hasn't  any. 
But  I  daresay  I'd  do  as  mueh  for  him  as  most  of  tibem, 
though,  if  I  had  to.  I  always  liked  the  fellow  for  his 
dash,  and  we  generally  get  on  very  well  together.  He's 
just  a  trifle  lively  soanetimesi  and  he  doesn't  go  well  on 
tbe  eorb  when  he's  had — when  he's  too  livdy — " 

«  Why  don't  you  say  when  he  drinks?  "  adLod  Katha> 
rine,  biting  on  the  w^wds,  as  it  were,  though  she  f  oseed 
herself  to  say  them. 

<'  Well,  he  doesn't  drink  exactly,^  said  Bright  <'  He's 
got  an  awfaUy  stroi^  head  and  a  cast-iron  eonstitution^ 
but  he's  a  queer  ehap.  He  gets  melancholy,  and  thinks 
hi^s  a  failure  and  tries  to  eheer  himself  with.  coektailSb 
And  then,  you  see,  having  smdk  a  nerve,  he  doesn't  know 
exacts  how  maiiy  he  takes;  andtheie'salimil^of  eoerse 
—-and  the  last  one  does  the  triok.    Then  he.wqn^taka 
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anjrthing  to  speak  of  for  days  together.  He  got  a  little 
too  much  on  board  last  Monday  —  but  that  was  excusable, 
and  I  hadn't  seen  him  that  way  for  along  time.  I  dare- 
say you  heard  of  it  ?  He  saved  a  boy's  life  between  a 
lot  of  carts  and  horse-cars,  and  got  a  bad  fall ;  and  then, 
quite  naturally — just  as  I  should  have  done  myself — 
he  swallowed  a  big  dose  of  something,  and  it  went  to  his 
head.  But  he  went  straight  home  in  a  cab,  so  I  suppose 
it  was  all  right  It  was  a  pretty  brave  tinng  he  did— 
talk  of  baseball !  It  was  one  of  the  smartest  bits  of  field- 
ingi  ever  saw — the  way  he  caught  up  the  little  chap, and 
the  d<^  and  the  perambulator — forgot  nothing,  though 
it  was  a  dose  shave.  Oh — he's  brave  enough!  Ifs  a 
pity  he  can't  find  anything  to  do." 

<<  Monday,"  repeated  Katharine,  thoughtfully.  ^^Yes 
—  I  heard  about  it.  Gro  on,  please,  Ham  —  about  to-day. 
I  want  to  hear  everything  there  is." 

«  Oh  —  Growdie  talks  like  a  fool  about  it.  I  suppose 
Jack  was  a  little  depressed,  or  something,  and  had  been 
tiying  to  screw  himself  up  a  bit  Anyway,  he  looked 
lutikidT  wild,  and  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  stay  a  little 
while  before  going  out  of  the  club  — it  was  in  the  hall, 
you  know.  I  behaved  like  an  ass  myself— you  know 
I'm  awfully  obstinate.  He  really  did  look  a  little  wild, 
though !  I  held  his  arm  — just  like  that,  you  know — "  he 
laid  his  broad  hand  upon  Katharine's  glove  —  ^^  and  then, 
somehow,  we  got  fooling  together — there  in  the  hall— 
and  he  tripped  me  up  on  my  back,  and  ran  out  It 
was  all  over  in  a  minute ;  and  I  was  rather  angry  at  the 
time,  because  Growdie  and  little  Frank  Miner  were  there, 
and  a  couple  of  servants.  But  I  give  you  my  word,  I  didn't 
say  anything  beyond  making  them  all  four  swear  that 
4ey  wouldn't  tell— " 

« And  this  is  the  result ! "  said  Kathftrineji  with  a  sigii^ 
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*  What  ms  that  he  said  about  b^g  tamed  onl  of  the 

*Crowdie?  Oh  —  aome  nonaenae  op  other!  He  fell 
hia  ladjahip  offended  beeaaae  there  had  been  a  Mt  of  a 
wreatlhig  match  in  tiie  hall  of  hia  dnb,  that's  ally  and 
said  he  meant  to  leave  it — "^ 

**  Wo —  bnt  aboat  Jaek  being  tamed  oat — " 

""Ilfa  all  nonaenae  of  Orowdie^s.  Men  are  tamed  oat 
of  a  elnb  for  diealing  at  cards,  and  that  aort  of  tiling. 
Beeides,  Jack'a  popular  irith  moat  of  the  mem.  I  dont 
beliere  yoa  eoold  get  a  committee  to  sit  on  hia  offeneea 
— not  if  he  loeked  the  oldest  member  up  in  the  ioe^sheat 
and  threw  the  billiard-table  oat  of  the  window.  He  saya 
he  has  no  friends  —  but  it?s  all  bosh,  yoa  know  —  every- 
body likes  him,  except  that  dooghy  brother-in^aw  of 
mine!" 

Katharine  was  momentarily  comforted  by  BrightPs  ao- 
coant  of  the  matter,  ddivered  in  his  familiar,  oncom- 
promising  fiashlon.  Bat  she  was  very  far  from  regaining 
her  eompoeare.  She  saw  that  Bright  was  purposely 
making  Kght  of  the  matter ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  the 
silence,  which  lasted  several  minutes  after  he  had  finished 
speaking,  it  all  looked  worse  than  it  had  looked  before 
she  had  known  the  exact  truiii. 

She  felt,  too,  an  instinct  of  repulsion  from  Balston, 
which  she  had  never  known,  nor  dreamed  possible, 
fjould  he  not  have  controlled  himself  a  few  hoars  longer  f 
It  was  their  wedding  day.  Twelve  hoars  had  not  passed 
from  the  time  when  they  had  left  the  chureh  together 
ontil  he  had  been  drunk  — positively  drunk,  to  the  point 
of  knocking  down  his  best  friend  in  such  a  place  as  a 
dub.  She  could  not  deny  the  facts.  Even  Hamilton 
Bright,  kind  —  more  than  kind,  devoted — did  not  attempt 
to  eoacealtbei^MStDnlSalBton  had  been  what  he  «lled 
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Ivnre  been  aobei^  who  eoakd? 

And  they  had  been  maiiied  that  monxii^!  If  he  had 
bam  sober — the  word  cnl  her  lihe  a  whip — if  he  had 
been  sober,  they  would  at  that  ymj  momaiit  hare  beea 
gitthig  together — piaaniag  theb  future— perhaps  ia 
that  very  oomex. 

She  didaot  know  aU  jei,  either.  The  eloek  was  strike 
h^twelTe.  it  was  about  at  that  tune  thai  Jehu  BalstoB 
wasbroagfathitohiamother'shoaseby  aeoii{4e  of  peliee^ 
men,  who  had  found  his  card-case  in  his  pocket,  and  had 
the  sense  —  with  the  hope  of  a  handsome  fee  —  to  bring 
him  home,  insensible,  stunned  almost  to  death  with  the 
blow  he  had  received. 

They  had  waked  Mm  roughly,  the  conductor  and  the 
other  man,  who  was  really  a  prize  fighter,  at  the  end  of 
the  rQ%  m  front  of  the  horse-car  stabks,  and  John  had 
ttamck  cmt  bef  oote  he  was  awake,  as  some  exeitaUe  men 
da  The  light  had  followed  as  a.  natter  of  eouiae,  out  ia 
thesxkow.  Thepvofe8ikmalhad]iotmeaiittohiBetfaim,biil 
had  loet  hie  temper  when  Jolm  had  reached  him  and  eat 
his  lip,  and  a  light-haxfeded  eoonier  had  settled  the  matter 
—  a  heanj  ri^Vhander  just  under  John's  left  ear. 

The  policemen  said  they  had  picked  him  up  oat  of  a 
dnmkexibiawl.  Aeeording  to  them,  everybo^  was  drank 
— Bfttotan,  the  prise  ^^ter,  — who  had  paid  five  dtdlara 
to  be  left  in  peace  after  the  adYSBtuxc;^—- tiae  eondiictoKv 
the  driver  and  erery  Kving  thing  on  the  aeene  of  aetion, 
ittcliidiiigthe  wretched  honee  of  the  ear. 

There  was  »  short  aocoont  el  the  aibur  in  tiw  morning 
pa|ier%  but  only  one  or  two  of  them  mentioned  Babton'e 


Katharine  had  yet  rnmeh  to  leaxn  abont  the  doings  on 
hnr  wedding  day^  when  she  eoddenly  annonneed  her 
0— Vol  2»-^rawlord 
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intention  of  going  home  before  the  ball  was  half  orei. 
Hester  Orowdie  took  her,  in  her  own  carriage;  and  Mrs. 
Lauderdale  and  Crowdie  stayed  till  the  end. 

Now  against  all  this  chain  of  eyidence,  including  that 
of  seyeral  men  who  had  met  John  in  Fifth  Ayenue  about 
six  o'clock,  with  no  oyercoat  and  his  hat  badly  smashed, 
against  eyidence  that  would  haye  hanged  a  man  ten  times 
oyer  in  a  murder  case,  stood  the  plain  fact,  which  nobody 
but  Ralston  knew,  and  which  no  one  would  eyer  belieye 
^— the  plain  fact  that  he  had  drunk  nothing  at  alL 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

In  the  grey  dawn  of  Friday  morning  Katharine  woke 
from  broken  sleep  to  face  the  reality  of  what  she  had 
done  twenty-four  hours  earlier.  It  had  snowed  yery 
heayily  during  the  night,  and  her  first  conscious  per- 
ception was  of  that  strange,  cold  glare  which  the  snow 
reflects,  and  which  makes  eyen  a  bedroom  feel  like  a 
chilly  outer  hall  into  which  the  daylight  penetrates 
through  thick  panes  of  ground  glass. 

She  had  slept  yery  little,  and  against  her  will,  losing 
consciousness  from  time  to  time  out  of  sheer  exhaustion, 
and  roused  again  by  the  cruel  reuniting  of  the  train  of 
thought.  Those  who  haye  receiyed  a  wound  by  which  a 
principal  nerye  has  been  diyided,  know  how  intense  is 
the  suffering  when  the  seyered  cords  begin  to  grow 
together,  with  agonizing  slowness,  day  by  day  and 
week  by  week,  conyulsing  the  whole  frame  of  the  man 
in  their  meeting.  Katharine  felt  something  like  thai 
each  time  that  the  merciful  curtains  of  sleep  were  sod 
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4eiily  torn  Mimcler  between  Iierself  and  fhe  trntii  of  tile 
present. 

The  pain  was  eombined  of  many  elements^  too,  and 
each  hurt  her  in  its  own  way.  There  was  tiie  shame  of 
thd  tiling,  first,  the  boming,  searlet  shame — ti^ie  thongbt 
of  it  had  a  colour  for  her.  John  Balston  was  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  Even  the  smooth-faced 
dandy,  feeeh  from  college,  young  Van  De  Water,  might 
sneer  at  him  and  welcome,  and  feel  superior  to  him,  for 
neyer  haying  gone  so  far  in  folly.  Now  if  such  men  as 
Van  De  Water  knew  the  story,  it  was  but  a  question  of 
hours,  and  all  society  must  know  it,  too.  Society  would 
set  down  John  Balston  as -a  hopeless  case.  Katharine 
wondered^  with  a  sickening  chill,  whether  the  virtuous 
— like  her  father -^  would  turn  their  backs  on  Balston 
and  refuse  to  know  him.  She  did  not  know.  But  Bals- 
ton was  her  husband. 

The  tiionght  almost  droTe  her  mad.  There  was  that 
condition  of  the  inevitable  in  her  position  which  gives 
fate  its  hold  over  men's  minds.  She  could  not  escape. 
She  could  not  go  back  to  the  point  where  she  had  been 
yesterday  morning,  and  begin  her  life  again.  As  she 
had  begun  it^  so  it  mtist  go  on  to  the  very  end,  '  until 
deatii  them  should  part' — the  life  of  a  spotless  girl 
married  to  a  man  who  was  th^  very  incarnation  of  a 
disgusting  vice.  In  tiiose  first  moments  it  would  have 
been  a  hiuftan  satisfaction  to  have  been  free  to  blame 
sctaie  one  besides  herself  for  what  she  had  done. 

Btft  even  now,  wh^i  every  bitter  thought  seemed  to 
rise  up  against  John  Balston,  she  could  not  say  that  the 
fMili  had  been  his  if  she  had  bound  herself  to  him.  To 
tiie  very  last  he  had  resisted.  This  was  Friday  morn- 
ing, and  on  tiie  Wednesday  night  at  the  Thirlwalls'  he 
had  t(dd  her  Hiat  he  could  not  be  sore  of  himself .    By 
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and  hjf  perhaps,  that  brare  act  of  hia  might  begin  to 
tell  in  his  favour  with  her,  but  not  yet.  The  faces,  the 
expressions,  the  words,  of  those  horn  whom  she  had 
learned  the  story  of  his  doings  were  before  her  eyes  and 
present  in  her  hearing  now,  as  she  lay  wide  awake  in 
the  early  morning,  staring  with  hot  eyes  at  the  cold  grey 
ceiling  of  her  room. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  her  sister  Charlotte  had 
sat  there,  lamenting  her  imaginary  woes.  How  Kath- 
arine had  despised  her!  Had  she  net  deliberately 
chosen,  of  her  own  free  will,  and  was  she  not  bound 
to  stand  by  her  choice,  out  of  mere  self-respect?  And 
Katharine  had  felt  then  that,  come  what  might,  for  good 
or  ill,  better  or  worse,  honour  or  dishonour,  she  was  glad 
that  she  had  married  John  Balston  and  that  she  would 
face  all  imaginable  [deaths  to  help  him,  even  a  little. 
But  now  —  now,  it  was  different.  He  had  failed  her  at 
the  yery  outset.  It  was  not  that  others  had  turned 
upon  him,  despising  him  wholly  for  a  partial  fault. 
The  public  disgrace  made  it  all  worse  than  it  might 
have  been,  but  it  was  only  secondary,  after  all.  The 
keenest  pain  was  from  the  thrust  that  had  entered  Kath- 
arine's own  heart.  It  had  been  with  him  as  though  she 
had  not  existed.  He  had  not  been  strong  enough,  for 
her  sake,  on  their  wedding  day — the  day  of  days  to  her 
—  to  keep  himself  sober  from  three  o'clock  in  tiie  after- 
noon until  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Only  seven  hours, 
Katharine  repeated  to  herself  in  the  cold  snow-glare 
of  the  early  morning — seven  little  hours;  her  lips 
were  hot  and  dry  with  anger,  and  her  hands  were 
cold,  as  she  thought  of  it.  It  was  not  only  the  weak- 
ness of  him,  contemptible  as  that  was— < if  it  had  at 
least  been  weakness  for  something  less  brutal,  less 
beastly,  less  degrading.    Katharine  chose  the  strong- 
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in  her  heart.  Was  he  not  her  hnsbuid^  and  had  the  toi 
liie  light  to  hate  and  deepiee  what  he  had  done?  It  was 
bad  enoQgh^  ae  she  said  H,  and  as  it  appeared  to  most 
people  that  morning.  There  was  not  a  link  missing  in 
tiie  eTidenee^  from  the  moment  when  John  had  began 
to  lose  his  traiper  with  Miner  at  tiM  ehib^  nntil  he 
had  been  brought  home  insensible  to  his  mother^s  house 
hy  a  eouple  of  polieeraen.  His  relations  and  his  best 
iriends  were  all  eonyineed  tiiat  he  had  been  yery  drank, 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  sociefy  in  general  shonld 
be  more  m^reifal  than  his  own  people.  Bobert  Lander- 
dale  said  nothing,  but  when  he  saw  the  paragraph  in  a 

moming  paper  deseribing  *Mr.  John  B 's  dranken 

eneonnter  with  a  professional  pugilist,'  he  regarded  tiie 
statement  as  an  ehieidatory  eomment  on  his  interriew 
with  his  great-nei^w.  No  one  spoke  of  the  matter  in 
Bobert  Landerdale^s  presenee,  but  the  old  gentleman  felt 
that  it  was  a  distinct  shame  to  tiie  whole  family,  and  he 
inwaidlj  expressed  himself  strongly.  The  only  one  who 
Med  to  wake  matters  kN>k  a  little  better  than  every  odo 
believed  tiiey  were,  was  Hamilton  Bright.  He  eonld 
not  deny  the  &ets,  bat  he  pot  on  a  eheerfal  eonnte^ 
nance  amd  made  the  beet  of  them,  langhing  good- 
homouredly  at  J<din*s  misfortone,  and  asking  eveiy 
one  who  fentnred  an  uniavoiiraUe  eomment  whettier 
J<dni  was  tiie  only  man  aliive  <m  that  day  in  the  eity  of 
19ew  Tork  who  had  onee  been  a  little  Uvely,  recommend- 
ing the  beordleas  erities  of  Ms  friend's  eondnot  to  go  out 
and  drive  eattle  in  the  Kaeimiento  Valley  if  they  wished 
to  onderstand  the  real  properties  of  aloohol,  and  making 
tiie  older  ones  feel  unconfortalile  by  reminding  tiiem 
vividly  of  the  errovs  of  their  yonft.  But  no  one  else 
said  aBnytlnng  in  Balaton's  &YOiKr.    fie  was  down  jast 
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thei^  and  it  was  as  well  to  hit  him  when  eyerybody  was 
doing  the  same  thing. 

Katharine  tried  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to  what  she 
should  do,  and  she  did  not  find  it  an  easy  matter.  It 
would  be  useless  to  deny  the  fact  that  what  she  felt  for 
Balston  on  that  morning  bore  little  resemblance  to  love. 
She  remembered  vaguely,  and  with  wonder,  how  she  had 
promised  to  stand  by  bim  and  help  him  to  her  utmost  to 
overcome  his  weakness.  How  was  she  to  help  him  now? 
How  could  she  play  a  part  and  conceal  the  anger,  the 
pain,  the  shame  that  boiled  and  burned  in  her?  If  he 
should  come  to  her,  what  should  she  say?  She  had 
promised  that  she  would  never  refer  to  the  matter  in 
any  way,  when  it  had  seemed  but  the  shadow  of  a  pos- 
sibility. But  it  had  turned  into  the  reality  so  soon,  and 
into  such  a  reality — far  more  repulsive  than  anything 
of  which  she  had  dreamed.  Besides,  she  added  in  her 
heart,  it  was  unpardonable  on  that  day  of  all  days.  Mar- 
ried she  was,  but  forgive  she  could  not  and  would  not 
Wounded  love  is  less  merciful  than  any  hatred,  and 
Katharine  could  not  help  deepening  the  wound  by  recall- 
ing every  circumstance  of  the  previous  evening,  from 
the  moment  when  she  had  looked  in  vain  for  John's  face 
in  the  crowded  room,  until  she  had  broken  down  and 
asked  Hester  Orowdie  to  bring  her  home. 

She  rose  at  last  to  face  the  day,  undecided,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  and  scared,  had  she  been  willing  to  admit 
the  fact,  by  the  possibilities  of  the  next  twelve  hours. 
Half  dressed,  she  paused  and  sat  down  to  think  it  all 
over  again — aU  she  knew,  for  she  had  yet  to  learn  the 
end  of  the  story. 

She  had  been  married  just  four  and  twenty  hours. 
Yesterday,  at  that  very  time,  life  had  been  before  her, 
joyous,  hopeful,  merry.    AU  that  was  to  be  had  glis- 
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tened  with  gold  and  gleamed  with  silver,  with  the  silver 
of  dreamland  and  the  gold  of  hope,  having  love  set  as  a 
jewel  in  the  midst.  To-day  the  precious  things  were  but 
dross  and  tinsel  and  cheap  glass.  For  it  was  all  over, 
and  there  was  no  returning.  Beal  life  was  beginning, 
began,  had  begun  —  the  reality  of  an  existence  not 
defined  except  in  the  extent  of  its  suffering,  but  des- 
perately limited  in  the  possibilities  of  its  happiness. 

Katharine  tried  to  think  it  over  in  some  other  way. 
The  snow-glare  was  more  grey  than  ever,  and  her  eyes 
ached  with  it^  whichever  way  she  turned.  The  room 
was  cold,  and  her  teeth  chattered  as  she  sat  there,  half 
dressed.  Then,  when  she  let  in  the  hot  air  from  the 
furnace,  it  was  dry  and  unbearable.  And  she  tried  hard 
to  find  some  other  way  in  which  to  save  her  breaking 
heart  —  if  so  be  that  she  might  look  at  it  so  as  not  to 
see  the  break,  and  so,  perhaps  —  if  there  were  mercy 
in  heaven,  beyond  ^hat  aching  snow-glare — that  by  not 
seeing  she  might  feel  a  little  less,  only  a  little  less.  It 
was  hard  that  she  should  have  to  feel  so  much  and  so 
very  bitterly,  and  all  at  once.  But  there  was  no  other 
way.  Instead  of  facing  life  with  John  Balston,  she  had 
now  to  face  life  and  John  Balston.  How  could  she 
guess  what  he  might  do  next?  A  drunken  man  has 
little  control  of  his  faculties — John  might  suddenly 
publish  in  the  club  the  fact  that  he  was  her  husband. 

He  was  not  the  same  John  Balston  whom  she  had 
married  yesterday  morning,  and  whom  she  had  seen 
yesterday  afternoon  for  one  moment  at  her  door.  The 
hours  had  changed  him.  Instead  of  his  face  there  was 
a  horrible  mask;  instead  of  his  straight^  elastic  figure 
there  was  the  reeling,  dilapidated  body  of  the  drunken 
wretcdi  her  father  had  once  shown  her  in  the  streets. 
Howooold  she  love  that  thing?    It  was  not  even  a  man.. 
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tfhitt  IbsAe^  it'  awl  liain^  ^  for  i%  had  bifflmi  Ikcr  Bft; 

81l9    fOBJMltt'DOlSu    BAVlAff    0BC6    MTOKCII    ft    tnCTOlOlll^Ubk^ 

lAeH  sftcr  Inrf  been*  ft  SttSv  8R^«  Sh.0  remembered  &# 
jDggeil  edjgv  of  glftBSy  ana  hew  I9l€r  bn^ir  mercmjr  nad 
aB  nm  oat  and  lost  itself  itt  tzny  drops'  in  thff  carpet; 
BIto  feeaBsd  it  Timidly,  and  site  felt  tbftt  sbe  was*  fike 
tfte  brokem  titormometer^  and  ftn-  idea  was*  set  ridicolotiff 
to  her,  as*  il  flreet  Be  te  aaij  one  else,  becattse  aihe  was 
banly  JMirt* 

Tagne  ideas  or  a  lon^  and  pamfsi  sacnfiee-  rose  beBMre 
her —  of  sometibing  which  most  ineritablj  be  began  and 
ended,  Hhe  an  execntion.  She  had  never  nnderstood 
what  the  inevitable  meant  nnti!  to-dstjr. 

lAen,  all  at  once,  the  g^reat  question  presented  ifselz 
ifejilj',  the  great  qnery,  Ifie  enonnons  in terrogaticn  of 
whieh  WD  are  aB  aware,  more  or*  less  dimly>  more  or 
Ine  eiearty— ^flie  q^aestlon  whidi  ie  Khe  the  death-rattlo 
n  the  throat  of  the  dfhig  nineteenth  century,— *^  What 
witaBfor^* 

Jt  came  m  a  men  of  passionate  disappointment  and 
anger  and  pain.  II  had  come  to  Ka Aarine  before  then, 
and  she  had  nieed  vt  wrtft  19ie'  easy  answer^  tnafc  it  wss 
jlor  le?e— thai  it  waesA  for  hereof  tFohn  Safcton — IK^ 
ile  thongbte,  ito  deeds,  ile  hopes,  rlv  mao^  fears  —  sdl 
for  hrai^  so  £v  as  Katharine  I^raderdiiile  was*  eoneemedi 
Lo'^pe  made  Ood  trae,  and  heathen  a  fhct,  tile  angels'  hes 
gwaidkme  new  and  her  eonrpanione  hereafter.  JInd  her 
l0¥e  had  been  so  great  that  S  had  seemed  itr  demand  a 
wider  wealth  of  heftvenly  thii^pj'  wherewith  to  fifame  it* 
CPod  wae  hardly  good  enough  nor  heaven  broad  enongh. 

BM  if  thie  were  to  be  the  en(^  what  had  rt  sat  meant  r 
Sfiie  stood '  before  the  windcFW  and  teoked  at'  the  grey  dify 
t3f  tte  reflection  from  the  dead  white  snow  beneaffit  her 
wiadbw  andoft  the opposSie  roof  was  paBrfnl.    Tet  til» 
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little  physical  pain  was  a  relief.  She  tamed,  quite 
saddenly,  and  fell  upon  her  knees  beside  the  comer  of 
the  toilet  table,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
became  conscious  of  prayer. 

That  seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  describing  what  she 
felt.  The  wave  of  pain  beat  upon  her  agonized  heart, 
and  though  the  wave  could  not  speak  words,  yet  the 
surging  and  the  moaning,  and  the  forward  rushing,  and 
the  backward,  whispering  ebb,  were  as  the  sounds  of 
many  prayers. 

Was  God  good?  How  could  she  tell?  Was  He  kind? 
She  did  not  know.  Merciful?  What  would  be  mercy 
to  her?  God  was  there — somewhere  beyond  the  snow- 
glare  that  hurt  so,  and  the  girl's  breaking  heart  cried 
to  Him,  quite  incoherently,  and  expecting  nothing,  but 
consciously,  though  it  knew  more  of  its  own  bittemess 
than  of  God's  goodness,  just  then. 

Momentarily  the  great  question  sank  back  into  the 
outer  darkness  with  which  it  was  concerned,  and  little 
by  little  the  religious  idea  of  a  sacrifice  to  be  made  was 
restored  with  greater  stability  than  before.  She  had 
dhosen  her  own  burden,  her  own  way  of  suffering,  and 
she  must  bear  aU  as  well  as  she  could.  The  waves  of 
pain  beat  and  crashed  against  her  heart — she  wondered, 
childishly,  whether  it  were  broken  yet.  She  knew  it 
was  biei^dng,  because  it  hurt  her  so. 

There  was  no  connected  thread  of  thought  in  the  torn 
tissue  of  her  mind,  any  more  than  there  was  any  oohe- 
rence  in  the  few  words  which  from  time  to  time  tried  to 
form  themselres  on  her  lips  without  her  knowledge.  So 
long  as  she  had  been  lying  still  and  staring  at  the  grey 
oeiling,  the  storm  had  been  brooding.  It  had  burst  now, 
and  she  was  as  helpless  in  it  as  though  it  had  been  a  real 
storm  on  a  real  sea^  and  she  alone  on  a  driving  wreck. 
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8ke  Uiled  her  face  and  wrung  her  hands  togeCher.  fi 
waft  as  though  some  one  irom  behind  had  taken  a  tnni  d 
longh  wpe  lonnd  her  breast — some  one  who  was  wtj 
strong — and  as  though  the  rope  were  tightening  fast 
Soon  she  should  not  be  able  to  draw  breath  against  it. 
As  she  felt  it  omshing  her,  she  knew  that  the  hideons 
picture  her  mind  had  made  of  John  was  coming  bef  oee 
her  ejes  again.  In  a  moment  it  most  be  there.  This 
time  she  felt  as  though  she  mnst  scream  when  she  saw 
it.  But  when  it  came  she  made  no  sound.  She  mtj 
dropped  her  head  again,  and  her  forehead  beat  upon  the 
back  of  her  hands  and  her  fingers  scratched  and  drew  the 
coyer  of  the  toilet  taUe.  Then  the  picture  was  drowned 
in  the  tide  of  pain — as  though  it  had  fallen  flat  upon  the 
dark  sands  between  bar  and  the  cruel  surf  of  her  immense 
soffering  that  roared  up  to  crash  against  her  heart  again4 
It  must  break  this  time,  she  tiiought  It  eould  not  last 
forever — nor  eren  all  day  long.  Qod  was  there — some- 
where. 

A  faill  came,  and  she  said somethii^ aloud.  Itseemed 
to  her  that  she  had  forgotten  words  and  had  to  make  new 
ones — although  those  she  spoke  were  old  and  good.  With 
the  sound  of  her  own  TOioe  came  a  little  courage,  and 
enoi^th  determination  to  make  her  rise  from  her  knees 
and  face  daylight  again. 

Mechanically,  as  she  continued  to  dress,  she  looked  ab 
herself  in  the  mirror.  Her  features  did  not  seem  to  be 
her  own.  J9he  remembered  to  hare  seen  a  plaster  cast 
from  a  death  mask,  in  a  museum,  and  her  face  made  her 
think  of  that  There  were  no  lines  in  it^  but  there  wese 
shadows  where  the  lines  would  be  some  day.  The  grey 
eyes  had  no  light  in  them,  and  scarcely  seemed  aliTC. 
Her  Qotenr  was  that  of  wax,  and  there  was  something 
unnatnial  in  the  stRNug  Uaek  brows  and  lashes^ 
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The  door  opened  at  that  momenti  and  Mrs*  Lauderdale 
entered  the  room.  She  seemed  none  the  worse  for  har- 
ing  danoed  till  morning,  and  the  freshness  which  had 
oome  back  to  her  had  not  disappeared  again.  She  stood 
still  for  a  moment,  looking  at  Katharine's  face  as  the 
latter  turned  towards  her  with  an  enquiring  glance,  in 
which  there  was  something  of  fear  and  something  of 
shyness.  A  nervous  thoroughbred  has  the  same  look,  if 
some  one  unexpectedly  enters  its  box.  Mrs.  Lauderdale 
had  a  newspaper  in  her  hand. 

''How  you  look,  child!  ^'  she  exclaimed,  as  she  came 
forward.    ''  HavenH  you  slept?    Or  what  is  the  matter?  *' 

She  kissed  Katharine  affectionately,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer. 

''Well,  I  don^t  wonder,"  she  added,  a  moment  later, 
as  though  speaking  to  herself.  "I've  been  reading 
this  —  " 

She  paused  and  hesitated,  as  though  not  sure  whether 
she  should  giye  Katharine  the  paper  or  not,  and  she 
glanced  once  more  at  the  paragraph  before  deciding. 

"  What  is  it  about?  "  Katharine  asked,  in  a  tired  voice. 
«Read  it." 

"Tes — but  I  ought  to  tell  you  first.  Ton  know,  last 
night — you  asked  me  about  Jack  Balston,  and  I  wouldn't 
tell  you  what  I  had  heard.  ISien  I  saw  that  somebody 
else  had  told  you  —  you  really  ought  to  be  more  careful, 
dear!    Everybody  was  noticing  it." 

"What?" 

"Why — your  face!  It's  of  no  use  to  advertise  the 
fact  that  you  are  interested  in  Jack's  doings.  They 
don't  seem  to  have  been  very  creditable  —  it's  just  as 
well  that  he  didn't  try  to  come  to  the  ball  in  his  con- 
dition. Do  you  know  what  he  was  doing,  late  last  night, 
just  about  supper-time?    I'm  so  glad  I  spoke  to  you  both 
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1b»  oHmt  day.  Jwaagvprn  ikm  a^re  idM  cf  namying  a 
man  who  gels  into  dnmkea  bravb  witti  priie  fig^ilefi 
and  » taken  home  by  tbe  police — ^ 

^Stop— pleaM!  Bo&H  ta&  like  tiiatP  XaOianae 
was  trombliiig  VKibly. 

'<My  dear  diildl  It's  ftu-  better  tiiat  I  eboaldtell 
jrou— it^8  ia  the  papers  this  nKHmiag.  That  sort  of 
thing  can't  be  eoneealed,  yoo  knoir.  The  first  person 
yoa  neet  will  talk  to  yon  about  it.*' 

Katharine  had  turned  from  her  and  was  faeing  the 
Burror,  steadying  herself  witii  her  hands  npon  the 
dressing-taUe. 

^  And  as  for  behaving  as  yoa  did  last  night — he's  not 
worth  it.  One  might  forgive  him  for  being  idle  and  all 
that — but  men  who  get  tipsy  in  tiie  streets  and  fight 
hocse-ear  eondnetors  and  papists  are  net  exaetty  the 
kind  of  people  one  wants  to  meet  in  society —  to  dance 
wi^  lor  instanee.    Just  listen  to  tidis — '^ 

''Mother!'' 

''No — I  want  yoo  to  hear  it.  Ton  can  jndge for yoiv* 

aelf .    '  Mr.  John  R y  a  well-known  yeong  gentleman 

about  town  and  a  near  relation  of—'" 

"Mother— please  dont!"  cfied  Kallarine/  bending 
over  the  table  as  thoogh  she  eomld  not  hold  up  her  head; 

^* — one  of  oar  financial  magnates^' "  continued  Mrs. 
Landeidale,  inexorably^  "'and  the  hereof  more  than  one 
midnight  adventure,  has  at  last  met  his  match  in  the 
person  of  Tarn  Shelton,  the  famous  light-weight  pugilist. 
An  entirely  unadv«rtised  and  scantily  attended  eneounter 
took  place  between  these  two  gentiemen  last  n%ht  be^ 
tween  eleven  and  twelve  &AoAf  in  eonseqnenee  of  a 
dispute  which  had  arisen  in  a  horse-car.  It  appears  that 
Oe  representative  of  the  four  famdred  had  mistakeii  tfte 
puUie  eoBVcyame  ia  im  own  comtartalde  quaHei%  mmi 
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wmUmkj  feeling  rety  tired  ^ad  naturally  pvoeeedad  to 
getobed—^^' 

Witli  a  Tery  qniok  motkm  Katliarfaie  tanned,  took  tbe 
paper  from  liar  mother's  hands  and  tore  the  doubled 
fourfold  sheet  through  twice,  almost  without  any  appar« 
ent  effort,  before  Mrs.  Lauderdale  oonld  interfere.  She 
said  nothing  as  she  tossed  the  torn  bits  under  the  table, 
bat  her  eyes  had  saddenly  got  life  in  them  again. 

^^  Katharine !''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  in  great 
SBnoyanoe.    '' How  can  you  be  so  rode?^ 

^'And  how  ean  you  be  so  unkind,  mother?''  asked 
Katharine,  facing  her.  ^  Don't  you  know  what  Vm 
•offering?'' 

"^It's  better  to  know  cTerything,  and  hare  it  orer," 
aourwered  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  with  astonishing  indifference. 
^It  only  seemed  to  me  that  as  every  one  would  be  dis<^ 
oosssng  tills  abominable  affair,  you  should  know  before* 
hand  juat  what  the  facts  were.  I  don't  in  the  least  wish 
to  hurt  your  feelings — bat  now  that  it's  all  over  witii 
Jack,  you  ms^  as  well  know." 

^'What  may  I  ae  well  Imow?  That  you  hate  himf 
That  yom  hare  suddenly  changed  your  mind  —  " 

''My  dear,  I'll  merely  aide  you  whether  a  man  who 
does  such  things  is  lespectable.    Tes,  or  uo?  " 

''That's  not  the  question,"  answered  Katharine,  with 
rising  anger.  ''Sometiiing  strange  has  happened  to  you. 
Until  last  Tuesday  you  nemp  said  anjrthing  against  him. 
Then  you  changed,  all  in  a  momeat — fast  as  you  would 
take  off  one  pair  ci  glores  and  put  on  another.  You 
need  to  understand  me — and  now  —  oh,  motherl" 

Her  Yoice  shook,  and  die  turned  away  again.  Tb& 
little  momentary  flame  of  her  anger  was  swq>t  out  of 
eaistence  by  the  retoming  tide  of  pain. 

Mrs.  Lauderdale's  irtMde  character  seemed  to  haye 
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ohaagedf  as  her  daughter  said  that  it  had^  between  oa» 
day  and  the  next.  A  strong  new  passion  had  risen  up 
in  the  very  midst  of  it  and  had  torn  it  to  shreds,  as  it 
were.  Even  now,  as  she  gazed  at  Katharine,  she  was 
consdoos  that  she  envied  the  girl  for  being  able  to  suffer 
without  looking  old.  She  hated  herself  for  it,  but  she 
oould  not  resist  it,  any  more  than  she  oould  help  glancing^ 
at  her  own  reflection  in  the  mirror  that  morning  to  see 
whether  her  face  showed  any  fatigue  after  the  long  ball. 
This  at  least  was  satisfactory,  for  she  was  as  brilliantly 
fresh  as  erer.  She  could  hardly  understand  how  she 
could  have  seemed  so  utterly  broken  down  and  weary  on 
Monday  night  and  all  day  on  Tuesday,  but  she  could 
neyer  forget  how  she  had  then  looked,  and  the  fear  of  it 
was  continually  upon  her.  Nevertheless  she  loved  Kathsr 
rine  still.  The  conflict  between  her  love  and  her  envy 
made  her  seem  oddly  inconsequent  and  almost  frivolous* 
Katharine  fancied  that  her  mother  was  growing  to  be 
like  Oharlotte.  The  appealing  tone  of  the  girPs  last 
words  rang  in  Mrs.  Lauderdale's  ears  and  accused  her. 
She  stretched  out  her  hand  and  tried  to  draw  Katharine 
towards  her,  affectionately,  as  she  often  did  when  she  was 
seated  and  the  girl  was  standing. 

<'  Katharine,  dear  child,''  she  began,  ^  Fm  not  changed 
to  you — it's  only — " 

«  Yes — it's  only  Jack ! "  answered  Katharine,  bitterly. 

^^  We  won't  talk  of  him,  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale^ 
softly,  and  trying  to  soothe  her.  "You  see,  I  didnt 
know  how  badly  you  felt  about  it — " 

<^  You  might  have  guessed.  You  know  that  I  love  him 
— you  never  knew  how  much  I " 

«  Yes,  sweetheart,  but  now  —  " 

<^There  is  no  ^but' — ifs  the  passion  of  my  life — the 
firsts  the  last,  and  the  only  onei'^ 
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^Yiwhn  f» youobg]  mj  darKiig,  tiiat  H  seems  to  yon  as 
tiioiii^  tiwte  eoQld  never  be  anything  else — '^ 

"^ Seemed    I  know*'' 

Though  Mis.  Laaderdale  had  already  repented  of  what 
she  had  done  and  leally  wished  to  be  sympathetie,  she 
Mfold  not  help  smiling  faintly  at  ihe  absohxte  conviction 
with  which  Katharine  spoke.  There  was  something  so 
young  and  wliol6>heaarted  in  tiie  tone  as  well  as  in  those 
words  that  only  fonnd  an  echo  far  back  in  the  forgotten 
fields  of  the  older  woman's  nnderstanding.  She  hardly 
knew  what  to  answer^  and  patted  Katharine's  head  gently 
while  she  sought  for  something  to  say.  Bat  Katharine 
resented  the  affectionate  manner,  being  in  no  hmnoor  to 
iq[qpveeiate  anything  which  had  a  savour  of  artificiality 
about  it.  She  withdrew  her  hand  and  faced  her  mother 
again. 

''I  know aU  that  yoo  can  tell  me/'  she  said.  ^* I  know 
all  tiiere  is  to  be  known,  witiioat  reading  that  vile  thing. 
Bat  I  don^  know  what  I  shall  do — I  shall  decide.  And, 
please — mother — if  you  care  for  me  at  aD  —  dont  talk 
about  it  IVs  liard  enoogh,  as  it  is — just  the  thing, 
without  any  words." 

She  apoke  with  an  effort,  ahnost  forcing  the  syllables 
from  hear  lips,  for  she  was  suffering  terribly  just  then. 
She  wished  that  her  mother  would  go  away,  and  leave 
ktt  tohenelf,  if  only  fov  haU  an  boor.  She  had  so  much 
move  to  think  ol  Aaa  any  one  could  know,  or  guess — 
exoept  old  Bobert  Xanderd^  and  Jaek  himself. 

''Wdl^  child— as  you  Kke,"  said  Mrs.  Laiuderdale, 
feeling  tiiat  ebe  had  made  a  series  of  mistakes.  ^'I'm 
sure  I  don't  care  to  talk  about  it  in  the  least,  but  I  cant 
pterveot  your  father  from  saying  what  he  pleases.  Of 
eourae  lie  began  to  make  remarks  about  your  not  coming 
to  bnakf ast  tUs  monung*    I  AdnPt  go  down  myself 
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until  he  had  nearly  finished,  and  he  seemed  hurt  at  oar 
neglecting  hinu  And  tiien,  he  had  been  reading  tiie 
paper,  and  so  tiie  question  came  up.  But,  dearest,  don't 
fhhik  I'm  unkind  and  heartless  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  love  you  dearly,  child.    Don't  you  believe  me  ? '' 

She  put  her  arm  round  Katharine's  neck  and  kissed 
her. 

^'Oh,  yes!"  Katharine  answeied  wearily.  **Vm  sure 
you  do." 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  looked  into  her  face  long  and  eamestiy. 

<'Ifs  quite  wonderful!"  she  exclaimed  at  last 
^You're  a  littie  pale — but,  after  all,  you're  just  as 
pretty  as  ever  this  morning." 

'<Am  I?"  asked  Katharine,  indifEerentiy.  '^I  don't 
feel  pretty." 

^'Oh,  well — that  will  all  go  away,'*  answered  Mrs. 
Lauderdale,  withdrawing  her  arm  and  turning  towards 
the  door.  ^^  Yes,"  she  repeated  thoughtfully,  as  though 
to  herself,  ''that  will  all  go  away.  You're  so  young — 
still — so  young!" 

Her  head  sank  forward  a  littie  as  she  went  out  and 
she  did  not  look  back  at  her  daughter. 

Katharine  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when  she  found 
herself  alone.  The  interview  had  not  lasted  many  min- 
utes, but  it  had  seemed  endless.  She  looked  at  the  torn 
pieces  of  the  newspaper  which  lay  on  the  floor,  and  she 
shuddered  a  little  and  turned  from  them  uneasily,  half 
afraid  that  some  supernatural  power  mig^t  force  her  to 
stoop  down  and  pick  them  up,  and  fit  them  together  and 
read  the  paragraph  to  the  end.  She  sat  down  to  try  and 
collect  her  thoughts. 

But  she  grew  more  and  more  confused  as  she  reviewed 
the  past  and  tried  to  call  up  the  future.  For  instance,  if 
John  Ralston  came  to  the  house  that  afternoon,  to  eq^lai% 
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,  te  ask  lMe""""«  ^ ^ v>  likofc  ih^nid 
M^tekim?  OottU  (riM  and  hoL  aaragr  witfioat  a 
foikopaf  Jkadif  Bofc^  wkat  hope  AoiM  dM  gm 
iMM?  JbMlkipeeCwla*?  Ha  ivm  kar  hariteind.  Ba 
kad  a  ni^t  to  ckdntker  lE  kephaaed — bedora  eT«orj  anai 

'Rm  laoida  all  aaemad  ta  ka  yinbaaWy  loainir  ^Knr 
foa  ker.  Tka  kaUa  ai  tka  kcnsa^san  aa  tka:^ 
hawgh  (Siataft  Pkna  aaag  fnaer  litOa  aa&gt  ta 
haiy  and  tha  aaov-f^aaa  aiade  kcr  cgpaa  a4dK.  Tkere  waa 
DO  kmgar  ai^  appmoM  laaaoa  wky  tka  da^f  dbsald  90  on, 
xnriAspilakoiUeMk  Ska  did  Bob  know  vkai  tiaaa  ik 
wai^aiiidabadidB0laaratolaak.  Wkat  diOereMa  did 
it  make? 

Her  ball  gowa  waa  fykif  on  Ae  8al%  aa  ika  kad  laid  ifc 
when  she  had  come  home.  She  looked  at  it  and  won- 
dered YS^ely  whether  she  should  ever  again  take  the 
trouble  to  put  on  such  a  things  and  to  go  and  show  her- 
self amongst  a  crowd  of  people  who  were  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  her. 

On  reflection^  for  she  seriously  tried  to  reflect,  it  seemed 
Bnwa  pfobakis  tka*  Jakn  would  mrito  kefora  eomittg,  and 
Ans  worid  ipm  kar  aa  af  pofftatoity  ol  answering.  It 
wwdd  be  aasiar  ttt  writa  tfcaa  to  apaak.  But  if  ske  wiota^ 
wkolAaatdskaavf  ?  Itwaajaalaahardtodacada,  and 
Aa  iwrda  mahi  feok  aiaia  aakind  on  paper,  pavkapa. 
Hum  ska  aaidd  paaribkf  maka  thaai  saund. 

Waaitkavdiitytaapeakkamkly?  She  aakad  kandl 
tka  fuaatku  q«Hte  soddsnfy,  and  it  atartlad  kar.  U  kar 
haart  wwa  xaaHy  biokaa,  ska  Aeu|^  ih§i»  coaM  ba 
iiati{iiiigftMrkiBvta>d»baltt»ia9Faaaawkat  Ae  tkom^ 
aadf  tilan  begia  tha  waaiyKia  ttai  kqr  baifoia  hav^-^aa 
eadlaw  stietdiof  giaring  saieWy  and  encdeat  jinglinfof 
ksraa^oarbatta 

She  rose  suddenly  and  ryaaact  knaalf,  caaawaua  tkal^ 
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she  was  almost  losing  her  senses.  The  monstroiui  inooi^ 
groity  of  the  thoughts  that  crossed  her  brain  frightened 
her.  She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead  and  with 
oharacteristio  strengtii  determined  there  and  then  to  oc- 
cupy herself  in  some  way  or  other  during  the  day.  To 
sit  there  in  her  room  much  longer  would  eifcher  drive  her 
mad  or  make  her  break  down  completely.  She  feared  the 
mere  thought  of  those  tears  in  which  some  women  find 
relief 9  almost  as  much  as  the  idea  of  becoming  insane, 
which  presented  itself  vividly  as  a  possibility  just  then. 
Whatever  was  to  happen  during  the  day^  she  must  at 
any  cost  have  control  over  her  outward  actions.  She 
stood  for  one  moment  with  her  hands  clasped  to  her 
brows,  and  then  turned  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

On  the  present  occasion  John  Balston  deserved  very 
much  more  sympathy  than  he  got  from  the  world  at 
large,  which  would  have  found  it  very  hard  to  believe 
the  truth  about  his  doings  on  the  afternoon  and  night  of 
Thursday.  He  was  still  unconscious  when  he  was  carried 
into  the  house  by  the  two  policemen  and  deposited  upon 
his  own  bed.  When  he  opened  his  eyes,  they  met  his 
biother's,  staring  down  upon  him  with  an  expression  in 
which  grief,  fear  and  disgust  were  all  struggling  for  the 
mastery.  She  was  standing  by  his  bedside,  bending  over 
him,  and  rubbing  something  on  his  temples  from  time  to 
time.  He  was  but  just  conscious  that  he  was  at  home  at 
last,  and  that  she  was  with  him,  and  he  smiled  faintly  at 
her  and  closed  his  eyes  again. 
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He  had  hardly  done  ao,  however,  when  he  realized 
what  a  look  was  in  her  face.  He  was  not  really  injured 
in  any  way,  he  was  perfectly  sober,  and  he  was  very  hun- 
gry. As  soon  as  the  effect  of  the  last  blow  began  to 
wear  off,  his  brain  worked  clearly  enough.  He  under- 
stood at  once  that  his  mother  must  suppose  him  to  be 
intoxicated.  It  was  no. wonder  if  she  did,  as  he  knew. 
He  was  in  a  far  worse  plight  now  than  he  had  been  on 
Monday  afternoon,  as  far  as  appearances  were  concerned. 
His  clothes  were  drenched  with  the  wet  snow,  his  hat 
had  altogether  disappeared  in  the  fight,  his  head  was 
bruised,  and  his  face  was  ghastly  pale.  He  kept  his 
eyes  shut  for  a  while  and  tried  to  recall  what  had  hap- 
pened last.  But  it  was  not  at  all  clear  to  him  why  he 
had  been  fighting  with  the  man  who  wore  the  fur  collar 
and  the  chain,  nor  why  he  had  wandered  to  Tompkins 
Square.  Those  were  the  two  facts  which  recalled  them- 
selves most  vividly  at  first,  in  a  quite  disconnected 
fashion.  Kext  came  the  vision  of  Robert  Lauderdale 
and  the  recollection  of  the  violent  gesture  with  which 
the  latter  had  accidentally  knocked  John's  hat  out  of  his 
hand;  and  after  that  he  recalled  the  scene  at  the  dub. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  through  a  series  of 
violent  struggles  which  had  no  connection  with  each  other. 
His  head  ached  terribly  and  he  should  have  liked  to  be  left 
in  the  dark  to  try  and  go  to  sleep.  Then,  as  he  lay  there, 
he  knew  that  his  mother  was  still  looking  at  him  with 
that  expression  in  which  disgust  seemed  to  him  to  be 
uppermost.  It  flashed  across  his  mind  instantly  that  she 
must  naturally  think  he  had  been  drinking.  But  thou^ 
his  memory  of  what  had  happened  was  very  imperfect, 
and  though  he  was  dizzy  and  faint,  he  knew  very  well 
that  he  was  sober,  and  he  realized  that  he  must  impress 
the  fact  upon  his  mother  at  any  ooat^  immediately,  both 
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lor  hm  own  nke  and  lor  liors.  He  opened  im  ej ee  onoe 
matt  and  looked  «l  hnr^  wonderiiig  how  Ub  TCioe  would 
eoimd  wliett  he  shoiild  speak. 

''Mokhev  dear—''  be  began.  Tken  ke  paased,  waidk- 
mg  her  lace* 

Btft  her  ezpreeekm  did  not  vnbeiid^  It  was  qBile 
elear  now  that  the  beliered  tiie  wewy  woret  of  hn^ 
aad  he  wondered  whether  the  mere  laet  of  hie  speakng 
eomieeledlj  would  pereoade  her  that  he  wae  telling  the 
truth. 

^Don^t  try  to  talk,"  she  said  in  a  low,  hard  voieeL 
^I  d<m't  want  to  know  anything  about  your  doings.'^ 

''Mother— rm  perfee^y  solm,'  said  John  Balstoe^ 
cptietly.  ^I  want  yon  to  listen  to  me,  fdeasey  and  per- 
eoade yourself.'' 

Mrs.  Ealston  drew  herself  np  to  her  lull  heightas  she 
stood  beside  him.  Her  eren  lips  curled  seomfully,  and 
the  lines  ol  temper  deepened  into  soi^  straight  furrows 
in  her  keen  laee. 

^ToQ  may  be  haU  sober  now/'  she  answered  with  pro- 
found eotttempt  ^  Yon're  so  strong — it*s  impossible  to 
ten.'* 

^80  yon  donH  believe  mey"  said  John,  who  was  pre- 
pared for  her  inerednlity.  '^Bnt  yon  must — somehow. 
My  head  aehes  badly,  and  I  ean't  talk  very  well,  bnt  I 
must  make  you  believe  me.  It^s — it's  rery  important 
that  you  shonld,  mother.'' 

This  time  she  said  noOiing;  She  left  the  bedside  and 
moved  about  the  room,  stopfMi^f  before  the  dressing  table 
and  meehanieally  putting  tiie  bmsiies  and  otiber  smafl 
objects  quite  straight.  If  she  had  felt  that  it  were  safe 
to  leave  him  alone  she  would  have  left  him  at  imce  and 
would  have  looked  herself  into  her  own  room.  !Por  1^ 
was  very  ai^ry,  and  she  believed  tiiat  her  anger  was 
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justified.  So  long  as  he  had  been  onoonsciotts,  she  had 
felt  a  certain  fear  for  his  safely  which  made  a  link  with 
the  love  she  bore  him.  But^  as  nsual^  his  iron  constitu- 
tion seemed  to  haye  triumphed.  She  remembered  clearly 
how,  on  Monday  afternoon,  he  had  evidently  been  the 
worse  for  drink  when  he  had  entered  her  room,  and  yet 
how,  in  less  than  an  hour,  he  had  reappeared  apparently 
quite  sober.  He  was  yery  strong,  and  there  was  no 
knowing  what  he  could  do.  She  had  forgiyen  him  that  < 
once,  but  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  forgiye  easily,  and 
she  told  herself  that  this  time  it  would  be  impossible. 
He  had  disgraced  himself  and  her. . 

She  continued  to  turn  away  from  him.  He  watched 
her,  and  saw  how  desperate  the  situation  was  growing. 
He  knew  well  enough  that,  there  would  be  some  talk 
about  him  on  the  morrow  and  that  it  would  come  to 
Katharine's  ears,  in  explanation  of  his  absence  from 
the  Assembly  ball.  His  mind  worked  rapidly  and 
energetically  now,  for  it  was  quite  clear  to  him  that 
he  had  no  time  to  lose.  If  he  should  fall  asleep  with- 
out haying  persuaded  his  mother  that  he  was  quite  him- 
self, he  could  neyer,  in  all  his  life,  succeed  in  destroying 
the  fatal  impression  she  must  carry  with  her.  While 
she  was  turning  from  him  he  made  a  great  effort,  and, 
putting  his  feet  to  the  ground,  sat  upon  the  edge  of  his 
bed.  His  head  swam  for  a  moment,  but  he  steadied 
himself  with  both  hands  and  faced  the  light,  thinking 
that  the  brilliant  glare  might  help  him. 

'^  You  must  belieye  me,  now,"  he  said,  ^'or  you  neyer 
will.  Vye  had  rather  a  bad  day  of  it,  and  another  acci- 
dent, and  a  fight  with  a  better  man  than  myself,  so  that 
I'm  rather  battered.    But  I  hayen't  been  drinking.'' 

''Look  at  yourself!"  answered  Mrs.  Balston,  scorn- 
fully.   ''Look  at  yourself  in  the  glass  and  see  whether 
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joa're  not  killed,  and  not  injinred,  I  sbaU  lea^e  jon  to 
yourself.  I  liope  joo  won't  talk  about  it  to-monow. 
ZhiB  is  tile  seecnd  time  within  four  days.  It^s  just  a 
little  more  than  I  eaa  bear.  If  yon  ean^t  live  like  a 
gentleman,  yon  had  better  go  away  and  live  in  the  way 
yoo  prefer — somewhere  else.  '^ 

As  she  spoke,  her  ai^r  began  to  take  hold  of  her, 
and  her  yoiee  fell  to  a  lower  piteh,  growing  eonoeiitgated 
and  eroel. 

'' Yon*re  nnjnst,  thoagh  yoQ  iooft  mean  to  be,*^  said 
John.  ''But,  as  I  said,  ifs^ery  importantthat  yoa  should 
leeognize  tiie  tmth.  All  sorts  of  things  hare  happened 
to  me,  and  many  people  will  say  that  I  had  been  drink- 
ing. And  now  tiiat  it's  over  I  want  yoa  to  establish  the 
fsct  that  I  have  not.  It^s  quite  natural  that  you  should 
think  as  yon  do,  of  oonrse.    But — ^ 

^  I*m  glad  yoa  admit  that,  at  least,''  interrupted  Mrs. 
Balstim.  ^Nothing  yon  oan  possibly  say  or  do  ean  eon- 
Tinoe  me  that  yoaVe  been  sober.  Ton  may  be  now— 
you're  sueh  a  euriously  organized  man.  But  you'TO  not 
been  all  day;" 

'^Mother,  I  swear  to  yon  that  I  have!" 

**  Stop,  John! "  eried  Mts.  Balston,  crossing  the  room 
suddenly  and  standing  before  him.  **  I  won't  let  yon  — 
you  shan't!  We've  not  all  been  good  in  the  family, 
but  we'ye  told  the  truth.  If  you  were  sober  y<m 
wouldn't  —  " 

J<^n  Balston  was  aecustomed  to  be  belioTed  when  he 
made  a  statement,  even  if  he  did  not  swear  to  it.  His 
virtues  were  not  many,  and  were  not  very  servieeabie^ 
on  the  whole;  but  he  was  a  truthful  man,  and  his  angeir 
rose,  even  against  his  own  mother,  when  he  saw  tiiat  she 
leinsed  to  believe  him.    He  forgot  his  braises  and  hti 
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mortal  weariness^  and  spiang  to  his  feet  before  hen 
Their  eyes  met  steadily,  as  he  spoke. 

"I  give  you  my  saored  word  of  honour,  mother." 

He  saw  a  startled  look  come  into  his  mother's  eyes, 
and  they  seemed  to  waver  for  a  moment  and  then  grow 
steady  again.  Then,  without  warning,  she  turned  from 
him  once  more,  and  went  and  seated  herself  in  a  small 
arm-chair  by  the  fire.  She  sat  with  her  elbow  resting 
on  ^er  knee,  while  her  hand  supported  her  chin,  and  she 
stared  at  the  smouldering  embers  as  though  in  deep 
thought. 

Her  principal  belief  was  in  the  code  of  honour,  and  in 
the  absolute  sanctity  of  everything  connected  with  it, 
and  she  had  brought  up  her  son  in  that  belief,  and  in  the 
practice  of  what  it  meant.  He  did  not  give  his  word 
lightly.  She  did  not  at  that  moment  recall  any  occasion 
upon  which  he  had  given  it  in  her  hearing,  and  she 
knew  what  value  he  set  upon  it. 

The  evidence  of  her  senses,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
strong,  and  that  of  her  reason  was  stronger  still.  It  did 
not  seem  conceivable  that  he  could  be  telling  the  truth. 
It  was  not  possible  that  as  his  sober,  natural  self  he 
should  have  got  into  the  condition  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  home  to  her.  But  it  was  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  she  thought,  that  he  should  have  succeeded 
in  steadying  himself  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  speak  con- 
nectedly. In  that  case  he  had  lied  to  her,  when  he  had 
given  his  word  of  honour,  a  moment  ago. 

She  tried  to  look  at  it  fairly,  for  it  was  a  question 
quite  as  grave  in  her  estimation  as  one  of  life  or  death. 
She  would  far  rather  have  known  him  dead  than  dis- 
honourable, and  his  honour  was  arraigned  at  her  tri? 
banal  in  that  moment.  Her. impulse  was  to  believe  ' 
him,  io  go  back  to  him,  and  kiss  him,  and  ask  his  for- 
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gmnMB  for  kariiig  aoonsad  him  wiongly.  Bat  tlie  evi- 
dence stood  between  him  and  her  m  a  wall  of  iee.  The 
physical  impresaioii  of  horror  and  disgust  was  too  strong. 
The  ontwafd  tokens  were  too  clear.  Eren  the  honesty 
«f  his  whole  life  tem  his  diildhood  ooald  not  face  and 
overcome  them* 

And  so  he  mast  have  lied  to  her;  It  was  a  convidaon, 
and  she  eonld  not  help  it.  And  then  she^  too,  felt  that 
iron  hands  were  tightening  a  band  round  her  breast^  and 
that  she  eonkL  not  bear  mnch  more.  Theie  was  bat  one 
small)  pitiful  excuse  for  him.  In  spite  of  his  quiet  toneSy 
he  might  be  so  far  gmie  as  not  to  know  what  he  was  say- 
ing when  he  spoke.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  a  mere  straw, 
a  poor  little  ohanee  of  life  for  her  mother's  love.  Sh» 
knew  that  life  eould  never  be  the  same  again,  if  she 
oookl  not  believe  her  son. 

The  stmggle  went  on  in  silence.  She  did  not  move 
from  her  seat  nor  change  her  position.  Her  eyelids 
searoely  quivered  as  she  gased  steadily  at  the  coals  of 
the  dying  wood  fire.  Behind  her,  John  Balston  slowly 
paced  tiM  room,  following  the  pattern  of  "Ae  carpet,  and 
glancing  at  her  from  time  to  time,  uneonNious  of  pain  or 
fatigue,  for  he  knew  as  well  as  she  herself  tiiot  his  soid 
was  in  Ae  balance  of  her  soul's  justice.  Bat  the  silence 
was  beooming  intolerable  to  him.  As  for  her,  she  eould 
not  have  UM  whether  minutes  or  houis  had  passed  since 
he  had  spoken.  The  trial  wm  going  against  him,  and 
she  almost  wished  that  she  might  never  hear  his  voice 


The  questioAS  and  the  argnments  and  the  evidence 
tdiased  each  other  thtongh  her  brain  faster  and  faster, 
and  ever  in  the  same  vicious  eiiole,  till  she  was  almost 
distracted,  Aong^  she  sat  tlirae  quite  motionless  and  out- 
waicBycahn.    At  test  tAeibopped  both  hands  upon  hit 
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;  tar  tead  Ml  fefWBflA  wpoB  tar  tomty  aBt%4taity 
,  aeittar  »  aigk  aor  la  gp»»^  <iciipei  tar  lifB, 
itvB8fiBiita4.  ItatatrnvgnMOttadftttML;  ttatat 
tope  was  ^me.  Ber  imi  had  ditgrMed  imamlH — ItaH 
iiwttttle^  tatadtadwtaiwoBdof  taMw-'-ttatww 
greater  and  worse  than  detftk. 

''MxAtor,  jm^%  atawfs  tolmwi  m^^  «aid  John, 
gtaadiBfttrtai  talmd  tor 4tad  taking  dowm  «»  tor  toot 
head. 

^  Uaitil»Dw,''  she  aaswsvsd^m  a  lqw,toart-bi'otau  voice. 

John  tamed  away  sharply,  and  began  to  pace  ttto  fieor 
mgaaa  with  cpuetomng  steps,  fle  knew  -as  weil  as  she 
whaut  it  nttst  9MaD  if  to  dUL  not  oonvinee  tor  tton  and 
there.  In  a  f9w  hours  it  wmld  to  too  fate.  All  sorts 
of  mad  and  io6tiA  kheas  crossed  his  miAd,  tot  he 
■eijected  ^em  one  after  tto  other.  Ttoy  were  all  ridio* 
ulous  before  the  magnitude  of  tor  oonvietMn.  He  had 
iief«r  80sn  tor  as  sto  was  now,  &ot « ven  when  his  father 
had  died.  He  gsew  anove  aoid  m<»«  desperate  as  liie 
minutes  passed.  If  his  vioice,  his  snaouKer,  his  calm 
asseveration  of  the  truth  conid  not  eonviaioe  tor,  he 
astod  htmself  if  auytliing  loomld.  And  if  not,  what 
could  conyince  Kathariae  to-morrow?  His  reoollec- 
tkms  were  all  eooEuag  back  TiTidly  to  him  now.  He 
imnieo^bexed  m^tfOasig  that  had  happened  sime  tto 
early  morning.  Strange  to  say,  — and  it  is  a  well- 
known  peciiimeily  of  sack  «ases, — to  recalled  dis- 
tinctly the  circumstances  of  his  fall  in  the  dark,  and 
tto  idKcawe  of  jdl  knowledge  of  tiie  direetion  to  was 
taking  afterwards.  He  knew,  now,  tow  he  had  wan- 
dered for  hours  in  the  great  city,  and  he  remembeied 
many  things  to  kad  seen,  all  of  which  were  perEecftly 
f  amUiar,  and  eaek  of  which,  at  any  other  tiaeie,  woald 

kKV8toldhimw«ll«miigkwhittar  to  was  ««mg.    fie 
P— Vol  22— Crawford 
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reoonstraoted  eyerj  detail  without  effort.  Heerenkiieir 
that  when  he  had  fallen  orer  the  heap  of  building  mate* 
rial  he  had  hurt  one  of  his  fingers,  a  fact  which  he  had 
not  noticed  at  the  time.  He  looked  at  his  hand  now  to 
eonyince  himself.  The  finger  was  badly  scratched,  and 
the  nail  was  torn  to  the  quick. 

"Will  nothing  make  you  change  your  mind?''  he 
asked,  stopping  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  ^' Will  noth- 
ing I  can  do  convince  you? '' 

"It  would  be  hard,''  answered  Mrs.Balston,  shaking 
her  head. 

"I've  done  all  I  can,  then,"  said  John.  "There's 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  You  believe  that  I  can  lie  to 
you  and  give  you  my  word  for  a  lie.    Is  that  it?  " 

"Don't  say  it,  please  —  it's  bad  enough  without  any 
more  words."  She  rested  her  chin  upon  her  hand  once 
more  and  stared  at  the  fire. 

"There  is  one  thing  more,"  answered  John,  suddenly. 
"  I  think  I  can  make  you  believe  me  still." 

A  bitter  smile  twisted  Mrs.  Balston'a  even  lipat,  but 
she  did  not  move  nor  speak. 

"Will  you  believe  the  statement  of  a  good  doctor  on 
his  oath?  "  asked  John,  quietly. 

Mrs.  Ralston  looked  up  at  him  suddenly.  There  was 
a  strange  expression  in  her  eyes,  something  like  hope, 
but  with  a  little  distrust. 

"  Yes, "  she  said,  after  a  moment's  thought.  "  I  would 
believe  that." 

"Most  people  would,"  answered  John,  with  sudden 
coldness.  "Will  you  send  for  a  doctor?  Or  shall  I  go 
myself?" 

^Are  you  in  earnest?"  asked  Mrs.  Balston,  rising 
•lowly  from  her  seat  and  looking  at  him. 

^I'm  in  earnest— yes.    You  seem  to  be.    It^siathec 
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s^Mvint  nftttif  lo  4mM  wf  ivwd  ^  liducics     uf^n  far 

Bdag^niti  wtt»  of  idmmHi,  hespoSraTeiybitterljMid 
«Qldly«  Tbm  tkme  for  vppealmg  lo  hex  kindnesSy  lier 
km^  or  kor  fMiof  ki  him  mm  t^yet,  and  fte  sense  of 
mfpnaMmg  Irmmph  w»s  UirilliBg,  after  tiie  hnmiliatMm 
tekadvaitorsduisileiiAe*    Mts.  Itelston^  stnuige  to  saj^ 


'^It^  Tsrjr  late  to  send  for  anj  one  bow,"  sbe  said. 

^Veiyw^ll^  Pll  go  nyself;''  aiiswmed  John.  **The 
aMm  slmdd  oobm,  it  it  were  wMhin  fire  minixtes  of  tfw 
iJAStJvdgaMHt*  Will  yon  go  to  your  room  for  a  nomeiit^ 
Budter,  wUle  I  dMBsT    I  oaa't  go  as  I  am.'' 

^Ho.  Pn  «Rid  oone  one.^  She  stood  still,  watcli- 
iag  his  Im».  ^PU  ring  for  a  messenger,*  sImb  said,  and 
left  liie  room. 

By  tkis  tune  her  eonTiettem  irds  so  deep  seated  that 
she  had  naiiy  roasoas  for  m^  kM^tiB^  Mm  leaTS  tbe  koBSOi 
nor  OTSB  ohnnge  his  efoihes.  He  was  Teiy  strong.  It 
iras  OTiden^  loo^  thflt  lie  liad  completely  regained 
possession  of  his  faenltids,  nnd  she  heKeved  Irhat  he 
was  oapaUe,  at  siiort  nxytiee,  of  so  lestoring  his  appear- 
ance as  to  deoeive  the  keenest  doctor.  She  remembered 
irlMt  head  ka^SMd  on  Mondaf  ,  and  leeolTed  that  the 
phymiaa  ahoidd  see  hua  jnst  as  he  was.  It  did  not 
strike  her,  in  iMsr  osperienoo,  that  ft  doctor  does  not 
judge  such  amtters  as  «  womaa  ^ses. 

Daring  her  hrief  aJbsenee  from  tiie  room,  John  was 
Aonking  of  Tiry  dflfereni  maimers.  It  did  not  even 
atrike  him  tint  he  ai^  smoetii  his  hair  or  wash  has 
soiled  and  blood-stained  hands,  and  he  oontinoed  to  paoe 
Am  locan  vnder  Strang  oseit^Bimt. 

""DoctorBoMkh wiH osm^  Ilhisky^saUMio.  Bd^tcn^ 
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She  sat  down  vhere  she  had  been  silting  before^  in  the 
small  easy  ohair  before  the  fire.  She  leaned  back  and 
folded  her  hands^  in  the  attitude  of  a  person  resigned  to 
await  events.  John  merely  nodded  as  she  spoke,  and 
did  not  stop  walking  up  and  down.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  future  now,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  made  sure  of 
the  present.  He  was  weighing  the  chances  of  discre- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  two  men  who  had  been  witnesses 
of  his  struggle  with  Bright  in  the  hall  of  the  club.  As 
for  Bright  himself,  though  he  was  the  injured  party,  John 
kiiew  that  he  could  be  trusted  to  be  silent.  He  might 
never  forgive  John,  but  he  could  not  gossip  about  what 
had  happened.  Frank  Miner  would  probably  follow 
Bright's  lead.  The  dangerous  man  was  Crowdie,  who 
would  tell  what  he  had  seen,  most  probably  to  Katharine 
herself,  and  that  very  night.  He  might  account  for  his 
absence  from  the  dinner-party  to  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  from  the  ball,  on  the  ground  of  an  accident. 
People  might  say  what  they  pleased  about  that,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  make  any  one  believe  that  he  had 
been  sober  when  he  had  so  suddenly  lost  his  temper 
and  tripped  up  the  pacific  Hamilton  Bright  in  the  after* 
noon. 

He  knew,  of  course,  that  his  mother's  testimony 
would  have  counted  for  nothing,  even  if  she  had  believed 
him,  and  bitterly  as  he  resented  her  unbelief,  he  recog- 
nized that  it  was  bringing  about  a  good  result.  Ko  one 
could  doubt  the  evidence  of  such  a  man  as  Doctor  Routh, 
and  the  latter  would  of  course  be  ready  at  any  time  to 
repeat  his  statement,  if  it  were  necessary  to  clear  John's 
reputation. 

But  when  he  thought  of  Katharine,  his  instinct  told 
him  that  matters  could  not  be  so  easily  settled.  It  was 
quite  true  that  he  was  in  no  way  to  blame  for  having 
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how  aiuikmsljr  slie  iMet  kAve  waiM  Ibr  him  at  ttie  hoM^ 
attd  ii*at  riH  aMw»  haw  tri»  i^  aa  >e  sipceeud^  ar<y«iFdie 
IM  gifw  IM  h9  aimiPB«mmarwhatMltae»plae^ 
is  Oa  aMetBaoa.  K  wa9  aal  yet  sa  late  l«l  Oafc  h« 
Higi^  hwpa  faaM^  ker  siai  alliw  Jbnmiblj  vaems^  aaii 
so  far  as  his  strength  was  ooncemed^  he  worid  have  geae 
Iheia  eves  at  liial  hcpar.  3Nigll  at  ha  was^  a  t&tr  heurs^ 
more  or  less,  of  fatigae  and  effort  wouU  sMka  liMe  St- 
tnreaee  ta  kiB%  though  ha  had  soaveeljr  toariniif  iooclthat 
day.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  aot  dspenclsiil 
tor  Iheup  gtoengtfc  ea  Htm  last  meal  Ihey  haypca  ta  have 
eaten,  as  the  majority  are,  aail  wka  Iveah  Amm  ander  a 
iMii  of  tweatyfuag  haara.  la  spite  of  all  he  had  heen 
Ihioagh,  HMaeavui,  his  dstemiiaad  alatiaoaca  daiiag  tte 
kst  daya  waa  begiiawag  ta  tell  fcawimWy  oa  Mn,  for 
he  was  yeaag,  and  his  aarvea  had  a  houadkss  recapera* 
^7a  elasMisfy.  Bangvy  and  twsd  and  bi  vised  as  he  was, 
and  aoeastoaMd  aa  ka  had  alavys  heea  to  swalkw  a  stiia- 
alaat  whea  tha  mu^Materf  waa  alaekened,  he  did  not  ae^ 
fcel  that  enmag  at  aB  aa  he  had  Mt  it  on  tiie  pieTioas 
nighl^  when  he  had  stood  in  the  oorner  at  the  Thiriwani^ 
doDoe,  That  seemed  ta  haas  heea  a  tormig-poiBt  with 
him.  Be  had  tiioaght  aa  at  tka  time,  and  he  was  sare 
of  it  now.  He  felt  ttat  jast  aa  he  waa  he  aoald  dress 
himeetf,  aad  gatathe  Aaraably^  if  he  j^eased,  and  Aat 
he  shonld  not  break  down. 

Btet  kis  s^ipeaiaBsa  waa  against  hho,  aa  ha  was  obliged 
toadmitirikeiike  lariiedat  Maiself  in  thaaiirfar.  H» 
fiEMe  waa  awoBea  and  braised,  his  eyes  were  saidtea  and 
haggarc^  and  hia  ritia  was  ahaoet  lirid  ia  its  sallow 
whiteness.  Others  warid  jadga  kim  aa  hia  mother  had 
judged^  aad  KaAariae  m^t  be  ttie  firat  la dosa  Oa 
ttewkokb  it  seMied  wisest  to  write  taker  early  ia  the 
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morning^  and  to  explain  exactly  what  had  happened. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  he  could  go  and  see  her. 

He  had  reached  this  conclusion,  when  the  sound  of 
wheels,  grating  out  of  the  snow  against  the  curbstone  of 
the  payement,  interrupted  his  meditations,  and  he  stopped 
in  his  walk.  At  the  same  moment  Mr»^  Balston  rose 
from  her  seat. 

^'1^1  let  him  in,''  she  said  briefly,  as  John  advanced 
towards  the  door. 

<^  Let  me  go,''  he  said.  *^  Why  not?  "  he  asked,  as  she 
pushed  past  him. 

^^  Because  —  I'd  rather  not.  Stay  here ! "  In  a  moment 
she  was  descending  the  stairs. 

John  listened  at  the  open  door,  and  heard  the  latch 
turned,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  sound  of  a  man's 
Toice,  which  he  recognized  as  that  of  Doctor  Routh.  The 
doctor  had  been  one  of  the  Admiral's  firmest  friends, 
and  was,  moreoyer,  a  man  of  very  great  reputation  in 
New  York.  It  was  improbable  that,  except  for  some 
matter  of  life  and  death,  any  one  but  Mrs.  Ralston  could 
have  got  him  to  leave  his  fireside  at  midnight  and  in 
such  weather. 

^'It's  an  awful  night,  Mrs.  Ralston,"  John  heard  him 
say,  and  the  words  were  accompanied  by  a  stamping  of 
feet,  followed  by  the  unmistakable  soft  noise  of  india- 
rubber  overshoes  kicked  off,  one  after  the  other,  upon 
the  marble  floor  of  the  entry. 

John  retired  into  his  room  again,  leaving  the  door 
open,  and  waited  before  the  fireplace.  Far  down  below 
he  could  hear  the  voices  of  his  mother  and  Doctor  Routh. 
They  were  evidently  talking  the  matter  over  before  com- 
ing up.  Then  their  soft  tread  upon  the  carpeted  stairs 
told  him  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  his  room. 

Mrs.  Ralston  entered  firsts  and  stood  aside  to  let  the 
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dootor  pass  her  before  she  closed  the  door.  Doetor  Boath 
vas  enormously  tall.  He  wore  a  long  white  beard,  and 
carried  his  head  verj  much  bent  forward.  His  eyes  were 
of  the  very  dark  blue  which  is  sometimes  called  violet^ 
and  when  he  was  looking  directly  in  front  of  him,  the 
white  was  visible  below  the  iris.  He  had  delicate 
hands,  but  was  otherwise  rough  in  appearance,  and 
walked  with  a  heavy  tread  and  a  long  stride,  as  a  strong 
man  marches  with  a  load  on  his  back. 

He  stopped  before  John,  looked  keenly  at  him,  and 
smiled.    He  had  known  him  since  he  had  been  a  boy. 

^' Well,  young  man,''  he  said,  *'you  look  pretty  luidly 
used  up.     What's  the  matter  with  you?  " 

^^  Have  I  been  drinking,  doctor?  That's  the  question. " 
John  did  not  smile  as  he  shook  hands. 

^'I  don't  know,"  answered  the  physician.  ^'Let  me 
look  at  you." 

He  was  holding  the  young  man's  hand,  and  pressing 
it  gently,  as  though  to  judge  of  its  temperature.  He 
made  him  sit  down  under  the  bright  gas-light  by  the 
dressing  table,  and  began  to  examine  him  carefully. 

Mrs.  Balston  turned  her  back  to  them  both,  and  leaned 
against  the  mantelpiece.  There  was  something  horrible 
to  her  in  the  idea  of  such  an  examination  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. There  was  something  far  more  horrible  still  in 
the  verdict  which  she  knew  must  fall  from  the  doctor's 
lips  within  the  next  five  minutes — the  words  which  must 
assure  her  that  John  had  lied  to  her  on  his  word  of  hon- 
our. She  had  no  hope  now.  She  had  watched  the  doctor 
nervously  when  he  had  entered  the  room,  and  when  he 
had  spoken  to  John  she  had  seen  the  smile  on  his  fiice. 
There  had  been  no  doubt  in  his  mind  from  the  firsts  and 
he  was  amused — probably  at  the  bare  idea  that  any  one 
Mold  look  as  John  looked  who  had  not  been  veiy  drunk 
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nMnoQ  'wittivi  fA&  nurt  ftfw  Mtirs.  PfMonujf  jm  ^ 
lodk  gnnn9  anil  flbike  his  liead^  amd  prob&bljr  gtva  J^im 
%  hit  of  good  adfioo  about  kur  liabits*  Biw  tiimod  Iier 
Imo  to  fto  wan  above  tbe  iMirtoIpieoe  aad  waited.  It 
ootddf  BOt  tiifco  long)  BfaiB  tiionghi.    Tkoii  it  oamo. 

•H  you're  not  caieAi^  aiy  boy — **  fhe  doctor  begai^ 
and  stopped. 

*  Wlmt?^  aeked  Jo)fi%  ratter  aiiKionsly. 

Mrs.  Balston  felt  ae  thov^h  she  mnst  stop  hBt  ears  t» 
keep  o>ot  Hm  sound  ei  fte  Best  words.  Tet  she  knew 
that  9ke  mwt  hear  them  before  it  was  »11  ovei. 

^  Tov^B  imjfire  yemsel^"  said  Doctor  Bofoth,  eomplet* 
ing  his  sentence  rery  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 

••That's^  of  ne  eenseqiteiioe)"  answered  John.  **  What 
I  want  to  know  is^  whether  I  hare  been  drinking  or  not 
Yes  or  no?" 

"  Blinking?  ^  Doctor  Bouth  laughed  contenqptooasly. 
^  Yon  know  acr  weK  as  I  do  ttat  yoa  havent  had  a  drop 
of  anything  Kfce  drink  all  dsf .  Bat  yoa've  had  netting 
to  eat,  either,  for  some  reasim  or  other — emd  star- 
vation's a  precious  deal  worse  than  drinking  any  day. 
Drinking  be  daained!  Yon^  starring — that's  what's 
tte  mattsr  witt  yea.  Bxense  nie^  Mrs.  Batstcm,  forgot 
yon  were  there— '^ 

Mrs.  Balston  had  heard  every  word.  H^  hasids 
dropped  together  inertly  upon  tte  mantelpiece,  and  she 
tamed  her  head  slowly  toward  tte  two  men.  Her  face 
had  a  dased  expression,  se  though  she  were  waking  from 
a  dream. 

''Never  mind  tte  starvation,  doetor,''  said  John,  witt 
a  hard  laa^.  ^  There's  a  BiMe  somewhere  in  tte  room. 
Periiaps  yoa  wont  msnd  swearing  eo  it  that  Fm  sober— 
before  my  mother,  please.'' 

^1  shosiikit  tUi^  any  same  persoi^  weidd  need  aaf 
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•wearing  to  oonvinee  them  I ''  Doetor  Boath  seemed  to  be 
growing  suddenly  angry.  ^^  YoaVe  been  badly  knocked 
abouti  and  youVe  been  starving  yourself  for  days — or 
weeks,  very  likely.  You've  had  a  ooncussion  of  the  brain 
that  would  have  laid  up  most  people  for  a  week^  and  would 
have  killed  some  that  I  know.  You're  as  thin  as  razor 
edges  all  over  —  there's  nothing  to  you  but  bone  and 
muscle  and  nerve.  You  ought  to  be  fed  and  put  to  bed 
and  looked  after,  and  then  you  ought  to  be  sent  out 
West  to  drive  cattle,  or  go  to  sea  before  the  mast  for 
two  or  three  years.  Your  lungs  are  your  weak  point. 
That's  apt  to  be  the  trouble  with  thoroughbreds  in  this 
country.  Oh  —  they're  sound  enough  —  enough  for  the 
present,  but  you  can't  go  on  like  this.  You'll  give  out 
when  you  don't  expect  it.  Drinking?  No!  I  should 
think  a  little  whiskey  and  water  would  do  you  good! " 

While  he  was  speaking,  Mrs.  Ralston  came  slowly  for- 
ward, listening  to  every  word  he  said,  in  wide-eyed  won- 
der. At  last  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  He  felt 
the  slight  pressure  and  looked  down  into  her  eyes. 

^'  Doctor  South  —  on  your  word  of  honour?  "  she  asked 
in  a  low  voice. 

John  laughed  very  bitterly,  rose  from  his  chatlr,  and 
crossed  the  room.  The  old  man's  eyes  flashed  suddenly, 
and  he  drew  himself  up. 

^^My  dear  Mrs.  Ralston,  I  don't  [know  what  has 
happened  to  you,  nor  what  you  have  got  into  your 
head.  But  if  you're  not  satisfied  that  I'm  enough  of 
a  doctor  to  tell  whether  a  man  is  drunk  or  sober,  send 
for  some  one  in  whom  you've  more  confidence.  I'm  not 
used  to  going  about  swearing  my  professional  opinion 
on  Bibles  and  things,  nor  to  giving  my  word  of  honour 
that  I'm  in  earnest  when  I've  said  what  I  think  about 
Ik  patient.    But  I'U  teU  you  — if  I  had  fifigr  words  of 
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tmmvwt  Mril  Ike  itIwIb  BiUe  Hmne  %o  sirear  «a— -ivfll^ 
PH  mj  Mne — if  it;  were  a  case  ef  a  tml,  Fd  gire  my 
Bohnn  «Ti4eBee  ki  eoul  tholt  Master  Jolm  Balstoii  fan 
iurf  noMki^g  %d  4rfA.  Fpen  my  wovS,  Mrs.  Ralston! 
IkA ^  making  mma^Bmm ai  mele-liiUBl  Ttm'ie  mah* 
isg  a  #eMtt  HsBmlayas  out  of  iietiii»g  at  an,  it  seems  %s 
9m.  Yenr  lioy^  iitai  ving,  Mrs.  Ralston,  and  I  daffemrf 
■le  takes  feoe  mmdi  ^shampagne  anA  too  many  eo(Atails 
oeeasionaSy.  Bat  he's  «ot  been  doing  it  to^Aay,  oor 
yesteriay,  sor  the  day  befeie.  Tkat  is  my  tipimon  as  a 
doctor.  Want  my  iroid  of  honoar  and  tiie  Bible  again? 
Qo  to  bed!  Gfrtting  yotrr  old  friend  airay  from  his  boohs 
and  his  pipe  and  his  fire  at  this  howr,  on  watxA.  a  night  as 
this!  Ton  OBght  to  be  ashamed  of  yoniself^  young  lady! 
Well —  if  Pre  done  ytm  any  good,  Pm  not  sorry — bat 
donH  do  it  a^in.  Good  nr^t  —  aad  :get  tbat  yomig  fel- 
low Oiot  of  this  as  soon  as  yon  oan.  He's  not  fit  for  this 
sort  of  Kf e,  anyhow.  Don't  tAe  tiiormig^bieds  for  eart 
horses — they  stand  it  for  a  bit,  jmd  then  Amy  go  craeM 
Good  night  —  no,  I  know  my  way  all  right — don't  eome 
down.^ 

John  followed  him,  however,  but  before  he  left  the 
room  %e  glanced  at  his  mother's  feiee.  H«f  eyes  were 
east  down,  and  her  lips  seemed  to  tremble  a  little.  'She 
did  not  even  say  good  night  to  Doctor  Bonth. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

It  was  tteaily  one  c'^loek  when  John  Ralston  let  Doo- 
%or  Roicrth^xit  of  Ibe  honse  and  rcftirrned  to  his  t)wii  room. 
lie  foand  3m  m«^ther  standing  Ibere,  opposite  ISie  doxMV 
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M  he  entered^  and  her  eyes  had  met  his  even  before  he 
had  passed  the  threshold.  She  came  forward  to  meet 
him,  and  without  a  word  laid  her  two  hands  upon  his 
shoulders  and  hid  her  &ce  against  his  torn  coat.  He 
put  one  arm  around  her  and  gently  stroked  her  head  with 
jlihe  other  hand,  but  he  looked  straight  before  him  at  the 
bright  globe  of  the  gas*light,  and  said  nothing. 

There  was  an  unsettled  expression  on  his  pale  face. 
He  did  not  wish  to  seem  triumphant,  and  he  did  wish 
that  his  anger  against  her  might  subside  immediately 
and  be  altogether  forgotten.  But  although  he  had 
enough  control  of  his  outward  self  to  say  nothing  and  to 
touch  her  tenderly,  the  part  of  him  that  had  been  so 
deeply  wounded  was  not  to  be  healed  in  a  moment.  Her 
doubt — more,  her  openly  and  scornfully  outspoken  dis- 
belief had  been  the  very  last  straw  that  day.  It  had 
been  hard,  just  when  he  had  been  doing  his  best  to 
reform,  to  be  accused  by  every  one,  from  Hamilton 
Bright,  his  friend,  to  the  people  on  the  horse-car;  but 
it  had  been  hard.est  of  all  to  be  accused  by  his  mother, 
and  not  to  be  believed  even  on  his  pledged  word.  That 
was  a  very  different  matter. 

To  a  man  of  a  naturally  melancholic  and  brooding 
temper,  as  John  Balston  was,  illusions  have  a  very  great 
value.  Such  men  have  few  of  them,  as  a  rule,  and  regard 
them  as  possessions  with  which  no  one  has  any  right  to 
interfere.  They  ask  little  or  nothing  of  the  world  at 
large,  except  to  be  allowed  to  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions and  worship  their  own  idols  in  their  own  way.  But 
of  their  idols  they  ask  much,  and  often  give  them  little 
in  return  except  acts  of  idolatry.  And  the  first  thing 
they  ask,  whether  they  express  the  demand  openly  or 
not,  is  that  their  idols  should  believe  in  them  in  spite  of 
every  one  and  everything.     They  are  not^  as  a  role^ 
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mptimammmk.  They ca— ot  wphwe mm  ulijiat  af  < 
mlion  by  motlwiv  «t  ihoit  noties.  Perbapi  tte : 
tianctf  wich  gim  niliirs  is  aaortof  homovoBMB  WFiJUhrmum, 
a  desin  to  feMf)  wluilltey  «ara  ft>r  to  tlimiselve%  beyoai 
<toriMho<<iwiy<»e6l»e|  togg4h<girithaaiMwdoaft* 
viotMn  tint  tMr  love  »  emuMntly  ifQiOx  htmBg  tiom 
themerefMfltiMtlteydoiiotbmtowitligiilly.  WhM 
tte  idol  exprasMS  akuanaiid  pwdonablo  do«bt  iii  their 
mmnimtfj  an  ilkurioB  is  iBjared,  if  not  dMtroyod — ervm 
wliM  that  doiM  is  well  foonded.  Bot  when  tiie  dooht 
IB  groondless,  it  nHklces  a  bad  woand  whieh  leases  an 
•gly  sear,  if  it  erar  heals  at  all. 

John  SalBton  was  ^ery  like  Ms  nwtib^,  aftd  she  knew  it 
ud  undnstood  instinetiTely  that  woids  eooM  be  ^  no 
nse.  There  was  nothing  to  be  dene  bat  to  throw  hexs^ 
npon  his  nwrey,  as  it  were^  and  to  tenst  that  he  wonld 
fergtvn  an  mjoty  which  nothing  oonld  vepasr.  And 
John  nnderstood  this,  and  did  his  best  to  meet  her  half 
way,  for  he  loved  her  yery  nraoii.  But  he  eonld  nothelp 
tiie  expression  on  him  faee,  not  being  good  at  masking 
nor  at  playing  any  part.  Shey  womanly,  eould  have  done 
that  better  than  he. 

fflie  wiriied  to  net  no  eomedy,  however.  The  tiling 
was  real  and  troe,  and  she  was  jUstiessed  beyond  meas* 
ore.  She  loAed  np  at  h»  feee  and  saw  what  was  in  his 
Sftind,  and  she  knew  that  for  Ae  present  she  oonld  do 
nothing.  Then  she  gently  kneed  the  sleeve  of  his  eoal^ 
and  withdrew  her  hands  from  him. 

^Yon're  wet,  Jack,''  she  said,  tzyii^  to  speak  nat- 
wrally.  '^Go  to  bed,  and  FU  Inring  yon  something  to 
•at  and  something  hot  to  drink.'' 

^Ko^  mother — thank  yon.  I  don't  want  anything. 
But  I  tiiink  Pll  ge  to  bed.    €k)od  night.* 

^Let  iae  htmg  yon  something ^-^'^ 
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^tks  «HiA  TOik  14  nitter  not.  R**  sM  r^ht, 
Don't  monj.^ 

It  ^m  Imd  to  sagr  9fw  ttot  Mfttte,  jut  ihm,  Imt  he  4^ 
Mit«il«ibetMNdcL  nMabekiSBe4lwr«itlw£i»«heai 
9md  oftttdl  liw  deor  inr  hn.  She  tout  her  heed  lew  an 
ahe  peeeei  htm,  beitiriw  dad  mOt  leok  of). 

Half  an  hour  later,  whUA  Johm  w«8  elKMt  to  p«t  09^ 
km  fight,  he  heudihe  KtHe  eliakiiig  oC  glaeeee  and  Bil- 
e«r  ^ett  a  Inqr  oeMde  hie  dooc.  Then  there  was  a  ksovk. 

^'P^  heooght  ym  soBcHhiBg  te  eat,  Jack,''  said  hie 
mottHo^Tem.    <'jMt  what  I«<nM  fiad—'' 

^hAtiuwed  at  he  wae  wmimg  the  hkmm — a  gaaiit 
iigne  HI  hie  leoM,  «feripai  fti—olB— aad  hesitated  a 
leeneDll  helem  he  epehe. 

^Oh — thajdt  9«a,  -peiy  nweh,''  he  a&eiv«!red.  ^ Would 
y&a  kindly  eet  it  dowB?  ill  tiA»  it  in  preseao^ly.  Ifs 
^eiy  99od  of  ym,  votiwr — thank  yon  —  good  night 
•gfthi.^* 

lie  heard  her  eet^ewn  the  tray,  and  the  tilings  raXitled 
and  oKniked. 

^it^»  faeie,  wh^i  yon  want  it,'*  eaid  Ae  Toiee. 

He  fiumned  there  was  a  sigh  after  t&e  words,  and  twe 
or  three  seconds  passed  hefore  the  sonnd  <^  sc^ly  <kip«E%> 
Big  footsteps  foHowsd.  fie  listened,  with  a  weary  hxik 
in  his  eyes,  then  went  to  the  fire^^aee  asid  leaned  against 
the  nmnlelpieee  fbr  a  moment.  As  thoagh  making  an 
eSort,  he  tnned  again  and  wexA  to  the  doer  and  opened 
it  and  brought  in  the  tray.  There  were  dainty  thmgs 
en  it,  daintily  arranged.  There  was  also  n  bbmJI 
deean%er  of  whishey,  a  p»t  of  elaret  and  n  little  jag 
of  hot  wat«r.  Jolm  set  ttie  tray  upon  ene  end  ef  has 
wri^ng  table  and  lool^  at  it,  with  an  odd,  sour  smile. 
He  was  really  so  ^red  liiat  he  wanted  neither  !food  not 
the  eif^t  of  heA  in  abnndanee  was  ahnotfl 
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nauseous  to  him.  He  refleeted  that  the  serraat  would 
take  away  the  things  in  the  mornings  and  that  his 
mother  would  never  know  whether  he  had  taken  what 
she  had  brought  him  or  not,  unless  she  asked  him,  whioh 
was  impossible.  He  took  up  the  tray  agiun,  set  it  down 
on  the  floor,  in  a  comer,  and  inst^  of  going  to  bed 
seated  himself  at  his  writing  table. 

It  seemed  best  to  write  to  Katharine  and  send  his 
letter  early  in  the  morning.  It  was  hard  work,  and  he 
eould  scarcely  see  the  words  he  wrote,  for  the  pain  in 
his  head  was  becoming  excruciating.  It  was  necessarily 
a  long  letter,  too,  and  a  complicated  one,  and  his  com- 
mand  of  the  English  language  seemed  gone  from  him. 
Kevertheless,  he  plodded  on  diligently,  telling  as  nearly 
as  he  could  remember  whafc  had  happened  to  him  since 
he  had  left  Katharine's  door  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  up  to  the  moment  when  Dr.  South  had  pro- 
nounced his  verdict  It  was  not  well  written,  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  a  thoroughly  clear  account  of  events,  so 
far  as  he  himself  could  be  said  to  know  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  He  addressed  the  letter  and  put  a  special 
delivery  stamp  upon  it,  thinking  that  this  would  be  a 
means  of  sending  it  to  its  destination  quickly  without 
attracting  so  much  attention  to  it  as  though  he  should 
send  a  messenger  himself.  Then  he  put  out  the  gas, 
drew  up  the  shades,  so  that  the  morning  light  should 
wake  him  early,  in  spite  of  his  exhaustion,  and  at  last 
went  to  bed. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  messenger  who  took  the 
specially  stamped  letter  to  Clinton  Place  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  should  have  rung  the  bell  exactly  when  he 
did,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  precise  moment  when  Alexander 
Junior  was  putting  on  his  overcoat  and  overshoes  in  the 
entry.     It  was  natural  enough  that  Mr.  Lauderdale 
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htM,  up  ite  itUHft  to  Ihqi  villi  Hm  Mttte  to^k  m  ^friddi 

the iiipi  KM  %)  kmwgmtfSL    it  mui  «te  imm  f or  Om 

fa^y  keonno  JCatluriM  "voxild  irwwi  givm  feai  fii^e  w 
ten  cents  for  hiaytf,  ^wiwrayi  Aks»lcr>J«BiOT  «igMA 
4I»  svoeiylf,  knded  it  iMidc  MML.'rimt  tte  4oor  ia  the 
tefVi  iKe.  4&Bd  it  ytm  Texj  HMk  tiw  imrse  ter  Jolm 
Babton,  oMe  Ife.  laoteidiii,  hfttteg  iDoiMi  at  Ite 
inadniiaiv  and  icwgatied  it»  f«t  Ite  k«tir  Mio  hn 
podst  wstiuMt-A'wiHPd  t*  aany  aw  aad  malt  Aorwift  "l^iiii 
iortlMdagr. 

Ibnr  ft  wwhis  kitartioB  i»do^bm  tidnir  ^^^Imh  nw 
lBi|^«oooidii^iihi8pQiHtafiri0ir.  Sh  wm  »  Ikmiohs 
«fale  m  BBUi^  M  Ui  am  vaprejvdteed  ^pinioB,  jm  any 
ihing^  mmL  Iw  ^voold  so  »an  laive  foEfdstad  Ui  nglifc 
*o  «QBgEftta]ate  iuanlf  opim  kis  ^nvgUness  liuHi  te 
^rodid  hftTe  igirai  tm  msts  to  tin  foiiicaiger  boy,  or  it 
ludUto^rtDadsEkyOr  ssdwnriptMiior  aaythiag  exoq* 
In  pew  iai  dnMk  Hie  tetter  ybkb  mUy  a  mbBeri^tiMm 
to  Us  Mm  dnBraete^ad  tfaemfoM  notma  eitva^sfganoei 
itmulisrrerlicro  tnteied  iisto  kit  sikid  thatkeoouid 
pomttdj  kMak  Ite  teal  of  SadBtoii*s  ipeoioUy  rtan^ied 
CQTolcq^  The  letter  wn  as  mJte  in.  hS»  pocicet  as  tboagii 
it  bad  bcea  pat  amy  ia  Ub  own  boa  at  the  Sole  Dcpoedt 
— where  ti>eie  irore  aa  ia  any  oarioBa  thnigBdf  wMehao 
0ae  bat  AihiTtuder  Jaaior  kaew  avytidiig*  Bat  he  did 
aot  iatead  Idhat  Us  dsnghter  ahoukl  avar  Bead  it  either. 
fie  eBsaf^savad  of  Jtim  Snmt  Ae  rexy  bMiom  of  hie 
hearty  partly  because  he  did,  which  was  an  ttioelleat 
aeasaniy  partly  baeanse  tiiexa  eaald  be  ao  ^peatioa  as  to 
Mbiifu  amb  of  Hie,  and  partly  baeaofla  he  had  onee  loot 
JiuteasperwheaJohmhadximiaigadtokeephisewi^  8a 
Iw  as  ha  alkmad  haaaelf  to  siraar,  ha  had  bwwu  tkat 
Jfifai  abaohl  mnmr  auaoy  KalftiaiiaB— *>walea% 
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John  should  inherit  a  mooh  largwr  share  of  Robert 
Lauderdale's  monej  than  was  just^  in  which  case  justice 
itself  would  make  it  right  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  millions.  Meanwhile^  however,  Bobort 
the  Bich  was  an  exceedingly  healthy  old  man. 

Under  present  oirQumstanceS;  therefore,  if  accident 
threw  into  his  hands  one  of  Balston^s  letters  to  Kath- 
arine, it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  such  a  perfectly  upright 
and  well-conducted  &ther  as  Alexander  Junior  to  hinder 
it  from  reaching  its  destination.  Only  one  question  as 
to  his  conduct  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  and  he 
occupied  the  day  in  solving  it  Should  he  quietly  destroy 
the  letter  and  say  nothing  about  it  to  any  one,  or  should 
he  tell  Katharine  that  he  had  it,  and  bum  it  in  her 
presence  after  showing  her  that  it  was  unopened  ?  His 
conscience  played  an  important  part  in  his  life,  though 
Robert  Lauderdale  secretly  believed  that  he  had  none 
at  all ;  and  his  conscience  bade  him  be  quite  frank  about 
what  he  had  done,  and  destroy  the  letter  under  Kath- 
arine's own  eyes.  He  took  it  from  his  pocket  as  he  sat 
in  his  brilliantly  polished  chair  before  his  shiny  table, 
under  the  vivid  snow-glare  which  fell  upon  him  through 
his  magnificent  plate-glaaa  windows.  He  looked  at  it 
again,  turned  it  over  thoughtfully,  and  returned  it  at 
last  to  his  pocket,  where  it  remained  until  he  came  home 
late  in  the  afternoon.  While  he  sipped  his  glass  of 
iced  water  at  luncheon  time,  he  prepared  a  little  speech, 
which  he  repeated  to  himself  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

In  the  meantime  Katharine,  not  suspecting  that  John 
had  written  to  her,  and  of  course  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
truth  about  his  doings  on  the  preceding  day,  felt  that 
she  must  find  scnne  occupation,  no  matter  how  trivial, 
to  take  her  mind  out  of  the  strong  cuxxent  of  painful 
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Ibo^g^rt^  irtiiflhr  mmI  ttlrlMt  dvftw  Imt  down  into  tike  V6ijf 
^povtas  «f  liwipitti^  0«m  wkiripoot.  K  seemed  to  Iier 
that  she  had  never  before  even  famtij  guessed  tile  steaii- 
ik^<3i  ftm  Mr  flM  iwrtncma  eacbent  ef  possiMe  mental 
siAraig.  Am  fir  fomkig  m^  res(tetio%  or  e^en  dis- 
tiBigoiBlibig  tke  diiestionol  ker  probable  oourse  in  the 
immediate  tatare^  the  ivas  mtlerly  inoapiMe  of  anj 
aaeh  eSott  or  fikmgM.  The  hmging  for  total  annihila- 
tMn  lias  perhaps  Bfqpefmest  among  her  inetineto  jnst 
flwi,  as  it  often  is  wiA  men  and  women  who  hare  been 
at  ones  bittarfy  disappoiiiled  and  deej^y^  woonded^  and 
irh^  ftnd  tiMBsrtres  in  a  position  from  whieh  no  escape 
seems  pessiMs.  KatiMutee  wished  with  aH  her  yonng 
heart  Itet  tiie  worid  w«se  a  Kghted  eaadle  end  that  she 
osntd  blocw  itoat 

It  mast  not  be  bsKe^ec^  however,  that  her  love  for 
John  Balston  had  disappeared  as  suddenly  and  totally 
as  she  Aooid  have  Kked  to  eztingnish  tiie  xmiverse. 
It  had  not  been  of  sodden  growtik  nor  of  eaprieioas 
Uoemiag.  Its  rents  were  deep,  its  stem  was  strong,  its 
lloweis  were  sweet — and  the  bSght  wMoh  had  fallen 
vpon  it  was  tiie  mcne  emri.  A  f  rostUtten  rose-tree  is  a 
sadder  sight  than  a  withered  mushroom  or  a  blade  of 
dried  grass.  It  was  rea^  honest,  unsuspecting,  strong, 
maidenly  kyfe,  and  it  stood  there  stall  in  the  midst  of  her 
heart,  hangingits  headki  tte  eold,  while  she  gazed  at  it 
and  wondssed^  and  choked  with  angvnsh.  But  she  ooold 
not  lift  her  hand  to  prep  it,  nor  to  cover  it  and  warm  it 
again,  stffl  lees  to  root  it  up  and  burn  it» 

fiSie  could  eniy  try  to  escape  from  seeing  it,  and  die 
reeohrt^  set  about  makmg  the  attempt  She  left  her 
room  and  went  dowastairB,  trea<fing  more  sofUy  as  she 
passed  the  door  of  ttie  room  in  which  her  mother  worked 
daring  the  meaning  ksae.    She  Ad  not  wiik  to  see  her 
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again  at  present,  and  as  she  descended  she  oould  not  help 
thinking  with  wonder  of  the  sudden  and  unacoonntable 
change  in  their  relations. 

She  entered  the  library,  but  though  it  was  warm,  it  had 
that  ohilly  look  about  it  which  rooms  {Principally  used  in 
the  evening  generally  have  when  there  is  no  fire  in  them. 
The  snow-glare  was  on  everything,  too,  and  made  it 
worse.  She  stood  a  moment  in  hesitation  before  the 
writing  table,  and  laid  her  hand  uncertainly  upon  a  sheet 
of  writing  paper.  But  she  realized  that  she  could  not 
write  to  John,  and  she  turned  away  almost  immediately. 

What  oould  she  have  written  ?  It  was  easy  to  talk  to 
herself  of  a  letter;  it  was  quite  another  matter  to 
find  words,  or  even  to  discover  the  meaning  of  her  own 
thoughts.  She  did  not  wish  to  see  him.  If  she  wished 
anything,  it  was  that  she  might  never  see  him  again. 
Nothing  could  have  been  much  worse  than  to  meet  him 
just  then,  and  talking  on  paper  was  next  to  talking  in  fact 
It  all  rushed  back  upon  her  as  she  moved  away,  and  she 
paused  a  moment  and  steadied  herself  against  her  favour 
ite  chair  by  the  empty  fireplace.  Then  she  raised  her 
head  again,  proudly,  and  left  the  room,  looking  straight 
before  her. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  go  out.  The  loneli* 
ness  of  the  house  was  absolutely  intolerable,  and  she  could 
not  wander  about  in  such  an  aimless  fashion  all  day  long. 
Again  she  went  upstairs  to  her  room  to  put  on  her  hat 
and  things.  Mechanically  she  took  the  hat  she  had  worn 
on  the  previous  day,  but  as  she  stood  before  the  mirror 
and  caught  sight  of  it,  she  suddenly  took  it  from  her 
head  again  and  threw  it  behind  her  with  a  passionate 
gesture,  stared  at  herself  a  moment  and  then  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.  She  had  unconsciously  put  on  the 
same  frock  as  yesterday — the  ttook  in  whieh  she  had 
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lieen  manied-^it  was  HHe  rough  grey  woollen  one  alie 
luid  been  wearing  OTeiy  day.  And  iheie  were  the  same 
simple  Utile  omamentSy  the  small  silver  pin  at  her  throaty 
the  tiny  gold  bar  of  her  thin  watch  chain  at  the  third 
batton  from  the  top  —  the  hat  had  made  it  complete- 
just  as  she  had  been  married.    She  could  not  bear  that 

A  few  moments  later  she  rose^  and  without  looking  at 
herself  in  the  glass,  began  to  change  her  clothes.  She 
dressed  herself  entirely  in  black,  put  on  a  black  hat  and 
a  gold  pin,  and  took  a  new  pair  of  brown  gloves  from  a 
drawer.  There  was  a  relief,  now,  in  her  altered  appear- 
ance, as  she  fastened  her  veil.  She  felt  that  she  could 
behave  differently  if  she  could  get  rid  of  the  outward 
things  which  reminded  her  of  yesterday.  It  is  not  wise 
to  reflect  contemptuously  upon  the  smallness  of  things 
which  influence  passionate  people  at  great  moments  in 
their  lives.  It  needs  less  to  send  a  fast  express  off  the 
track,  if  the  obstacle  be  just  so  placed  as  to  cause  an 
accident,  than  it  does  to  upset  a  freight  train  going  at 
twelve  miles  an  hour. 

Katharine  descended  the  stairs  again  with  a  firm  step^ 
holding  her  head  higher  than  before,  and  with  quite  a 
different  look  in  her  eyes.  She  had  put  on  a  sort  of 
shell  with  her  black  clothes.  It  seemed  to  conceal  her 
real  self  from  the  outer  world,  the  self  that  had  worn 
rough  grey  woollen  and  a  silver  pin  and  had  been  nuuv 
ried  to  John  Balston  yesterday  morning.  She  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  tread  softly  as  she  passed  her  mother's 
studio,  for  she  felt  able  to  face  any  one,  all  at  once.  If 
John  himself  had  been  standing  in  the  entry  below,  and 
if  she  had  oome  upon  him  suddenly,  she  should  have 
known  how  to  meet  him^  and  what  to  say.  She  would 
have  hurt  him^  and  she  would  have  been  glad  of  it,  with 
all  of  her.    What  right  had  John  Balston  to  ruin  her  life? 
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i*  WW  Mt  flkm  n^it^  idriA 
ill  iar  a  haHl  KaAMM  Idmv  cnctty^ ' 
flfiHHi  waidd  1w  Mhi  oa  aanh 
TkeUMte  Urda  iimklaabe*a«glMt  Md  cdi,  1^  teat 
1ms  taigff  iporid  ht  drifpiH^  the  paA0  woidd  fee 
tioable^  and  all  the  American  boys  wonld  be  mm 
theltaUtti  Md  Fieadi  hofs  tram  8oakh  liMi  Airamie. 
TImk  IPniiimiitgF  Bmlihif  mnld  look  skm  than  wvl 
Kke  a  sepvUttti  to  kt^  oad  Wamidejr  Flaee  wmM  he 
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making  music  in  its  orbit  that  morning,  the  noise  must 
be  as  melancholy  and  as  jarring  as  that  of  the  miserable 
hurdy-gurdy.  She  thought  yaguely,  too,  of  the  poor  old 
man  who  has  stood  every  day  for  years  with  his  back  to 
the  ridlings  on  the  south  side  of  West  Fourteenth  Street, 
before  you  come  to  Sixth  Avenue,  feebly  turning  the 
handle  of  a  little  box  which  seems  to  be  full  of  broken 
strings,  which  something  stirs  up  into  a  scarcely  audible 
jangle  at  every  sixth  or  seventh  revolution.  He  has  yel- 
lowish grey  hair,  long  and  thick,  and  is  generally  bare- 
Leaded.  She  felt  inclined  to  go  and  see  whether  he  were 
there  now,  in  the  wet  snow,  with  his  torn  shoes  and  his 
blind  eyes,  that  could  not  feel  the  glare.  She  found 
herself  thinking  of  all  the  many  familiar  figures  of  dis- 
tress, just  below  the  surface  of  the  golden  stream  as  it 
were,  looking  up  out  of  it  with  pitiful  appealing  faces, 
and  without  which  New  York  could  not  be  itself.  Her 
father  said  they  made  a  good  living  out  of  their  starving 
appearance,  and  firmly  refused  to  encourage  what  he  called 
pauperism  by  what  other  people  called  charily.  Even  if 
they  were  r^tlly  poor,  he  said,  they  probably  deserved  to 
be,  and  were  only  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  own  improv- 
idence, a  deduction  which  did  not  appeal  to  Katharine. 

She  turned  eastwards  and  would  have  walked  up  to 
Fourteenth  Street  in  order  to  give  the  hurdy-gurdy 
beggar  something,  had  she  not  remembered  almost  imme- 
diately that  she  had  no  money  with  her.  She  never  had 
any  except  what  her  mother  gave  her  for  her  small 
expenses,  and  during  the  last  few  dayB  she  had  not  cared 
to  ask  for  any.  In  very  economically  conducted  families 
the  reluctance  to  ask  for  small  sums  is  generally  either 
the  sign  of  a  quarrel  or  the  highest  expression  of  sym- 
pathetic consideration.  Every  family  has  its  private 
barometer  in  which  money  takes  the  place  of  meronxy. 
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^imm^miaj  mA  it  ^mh  Ae  honr^  and  Acragh  tgrna 
IhUb  iIa  wmM,  taatm  the  iMvae  irksn  aIm 
KfldkiPfQl^e  PlnoSy  flho  -  taRiod  in  tiuit  liiiMtMMi 
^oUng  Iwr  WSJ"  MioBB  like  bU0Mm  m 
M  ttte  qmM.  Tlie  iMt  tiflM  cho  hfid  igone  %o 
OvMPiicta  iIm  Ind  f|<6ii6  wiUi  Jdn,  who  IimI  left  Imt  aI 
Am  donr  ai  oider  to  fo  m  «eai«h  eC  a  fHugyvmiL  8ha 
ilMMi  tluily  aa  vke  ^P8n%  aicwg,  and  afas  dboaa  Aa 
'  ac  wM  'Mvaaa  ^^ppoaivB  va  «Bpa  ^osa  on  wkwii  rw  bmi 
fma  witk  BaislOB. 

Alt  Ite  door  of  Ckoiardio*8  Innsa,  aha  hasilAiUd  agam. 
Oawdiair«a<xBaof  thecoBsipa.  It  ww  he  who  had  toM 
tha  atorjr  of  JMkah  tpaamU  wifli  Bright  It  seamod  aa 
thomgh  ha  AMI  ha  naro  Mpahi^  t»  her  than  «Ter.  Oa 
tha  otbir  hand,  aha  veaKsed  liiat  if  aha  failad  to  appear 
aa  aha  had  pmaiaed^  ha  woaU  aa^tually  oosneot  hef 
aboenoe  with  whsit  hsd  happened  to  Ralston.  Ho  ooidd 
hardly  be  tdaaaed  for  tka^t,  Ae  tivooght,  bat  rite  wocM 
not  hova  aaoh  a  atovy  r^eatod  if  ahe  oould  help  it  SHm 
felt  iFery  hra^  and  y^rj  nniihe  tiie  Katharine  Landai^ 
date  of  i^wo  faaoia  oailiery  and  aflmr  a  nK)ment^l  tiKmgMi^ 
Ae  laag  <tte  Ml  and  was  adnttod  iianediately. 

Haatar  Growdie  was  jnst  ooming  down  tiie  atairSy  and 
^paeaacl  Kalnanne  veSore  foaoning  her*  iSiiie  aeooMn 
aanoy^  idioat  ooneUiing^  Kstharine  thought  There 
was  Ik  little  hright  ooioiir  in  her  pale  oheeks,  ao^  her 
dark  ayae  gleanied  angrily. 

^Vm  m  giai  yo«^r<e  oomot^  aha  oxolaanad^  helpug 
har  friend  to  lafca  ^  her  haaTy  oMt  ^  Gone  in  wMi 
nM  f or  a  aunnfta,  wmK^  youT* 

«WhaMi  the  mniMer?''  aslked  KaSiaTina,  going  wiHl 
her  laAa  the  lUMe  i^«nt  rwnu    '^'Toa  looh  angiy.*' 
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<<0h — it's  notliing!  I'm  so  foolish^  70a  know.  It's 
gilly  of  me.    Sit  down.'' 

''What  is  it^  deax  ?"  asked  Katharine,  affectionately^ 
as  she  sat  down  beside  Hester  upon  a  little  sofa..  '^  Hare 
you  and  he  been  quarrelling  ?  " 

'<  Quarrelling ! "  Hester  laughed  gaily.  <<  No,  indeed. 
That^s  impossible!  No  —  we  were  all  by  ourselves — 
Walter  was  singing  over  his  work,  and  I  was  just  lying 
amongst  the  cushions  and  listening  and  thinking  how 
heavenly  it  was  —  and  that  stupid  Mr.  Griggs  came  in 
and  spoiled  it  all.  So  I  came  away  in  disgust.  I  was 
so  angry,  just  for  a  minute  —  I  could  have  killed  him !  *^ 

"Toot  dear!"  Katharine  could  not  help  smiling  at  th# 
story. 

"Oh,  of  course,  you  laugh  at  me.  Everybody  does. 
But  what  do  I  care  ?  I  love  him  —  and  I  love  his  voice, 
and  I  love  to  be  all  alone  with  him  up  there  under  the 
sky — and  at  night,  too,  when  there's  a  full  moon  —  you 
have  no  idea  how  beautiful  it  is.  And  then  I  always 
think  that  the  snowy  days,  when  I  can't  go  out  on  foot, 
belong  especially  to  me.  You're  different  —  I  knew  you 
were  coming  at  eleven  —  but  that  horrid  Mr.  Griggs ! " 

"  Poor  Mr.  Griggs !    If  he  could  only  hear  you !" 

"Walter  pretends  to  like  him.  That's  one  of  the  few 
points  on  which  we  shall  never  agree.  There's  nothing 
against  him,  I  know,  and  he's  rather  modest,  considering 
how  he  has  been  talked  about — and  all  that.  But  one 
doesn't  like  one's  husband's  old  friends  to  come — bother- 
ing— you  know,  and  getting  in  the  way  when  one  wants 
to  be  alone  with  him.  Oh,  no!  I've  nothing  against  the 
poor  man — only  that  I  hate  him !  How  are  you,  dearest^ 
after  the  ball,  last  night?  You  seemed  awfully  tired 
when  I  brought  you  home.  As  for  me,  I'm  worn  out 
I  never  closed  my  eyes  till  Walter  came  home — hd 
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Attoed  Ite  coliilai  wilk  ynr  notter.  BkStaftjmttMk 
he  was  looking  ill?  I  did  Thme  wn  om  ommil 
I  wwfiurtalittieafimi  Aat— yoa  kmov— ftat 
ught  iH^poi  to  Irim— as  it  ««  the  sUmc 
day  —  did  yoa  notice  anyAing?^ 

«N<  ainw«e«  KaOamw,  tlMiaglitfany.  «He's 
mtovatty  pale.  Boa^  ya«  think  that  |«t  happtMl 
anee,  mi  maft  bkaiy  to  aeoar  aipain?  Bo's  hee^  y» 
Itady  nail  erer  aim  MmOssfj  iiam%  he?^ 

^O^  yae— perfectly.  Bat  yoa  knew  ifs  ahn^a  aa 
■ly  mind,  bow.  I  want  to  fae  with  him  moia  than  efac 
I  aappoee  ^at  aaeouato  for  ny  heiag  ao  angiy  with  poor 
Mr.Gxiggs.  I  thank  Fd  aril  himtoatay  tolnimheonif 
I  were  sure  he'd  go  away  the  minute  it's  over.  ShoukbM 
yaa  like  to  stay,  devr?  Shall  I  ask  him?  That  wiU 
p»t  make  foar.  Do\  I  ahaU  feel  that  IVe  atoned  fer 
being  ae  horrid  about  him.    I  wishyoa  woiddi'' 

Kathariaie  did  not  aaswar  at  oiiee.  She  vision  ef  her 
laneheoa  at  hoBM  rose  dtsagreeaUy  before  her — Aeee 
woidd  be  her  mother  aad  her  gianAhther,  and  profaahiy 
Charlotte.  The  latter  was  quito  sore  to  have  heard 
somethiag  abeat  Jriin,  and  woald,  9i  eoarae,  aeize  the 
occasicMi  to  make  ani^easaiit  remarka.  This  coasiderar 
titm  was  a  deoasiTe  argnment 

^  Dear,**  riie  said  at  laet^  ««if  yoa  really  waat  me,  I 
tiiink  I  wiU  stay.  Only  — I  don't  want  to  be  in  the 
way,  like  Mr.  Orig^s.  Yaa  mint  aead  bm  aaray 
yoa'ye  had  enoagh  of  me.^ 

^Katharine!    What  an  ideal    XaalywiiAyoa 
alay  forCYar.*' 

*^(A,  ao^  yaa  don't!^  aaewered  Katharine,  with  a 
amile. 

Heeler  rang  the  bdl,  and  Iha  immaimhto  and  magnifi- 
aent  Fletoher  appeared  to  recaTS  har  ordem  aboat  tha 
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•ktImv^  m  itm  m^-  mmmmg^-  aitaMt  in  k«v 
w>Mli»e<  wlnaMi;  after  aH^  Am  imm  act 
whether  the  memorji  ot  alT  ite*  ImA  kMf  luqspoMil  1» 
Hot  migM  »»«  Ito  8«ittomd|  Mi^  Itet  ol  »  badi  ibMm, 
iri^bi£rtenaNeidlft]|»  i«  IMii^  aK<»aliAicllfOMe  Itanglto 

naniage  a^^  nattlrf  ?'  liflBt  »i^  MBbia  tha  bal%  1di# 
queslioa  ivoaldt  hkvm  ggamed  tlan|ilKniow.  Ifr  piwaeufatA 
itoeH  €(«»»  MiraNi21]P  jnali  naw.  IPikat  ipalua  loA  tiia* 
contract  ?  What  power  had  the  words  of  aiqp^  maa^  pmt 
or  layman,  to  tie  her  forever  to  one  who  had  not  the  com- 
mon decency  to  behave  like  a  gentleman,  and  to  keep 
his  appointment  with  her  on  the  same  evening — on  the 
evening  of  their  wtddlog  dhgr?  "Waa  tlhere  a  mysterious 
magic  in  the  mere  words,  which  made  them  like  a  witch's 
qMH  ift  a  tnfj  stoay  T  Ml*  kai^  not  aaaii'  kka  siace. 
What  was  he  doing  ?  Had  ka  ao^  avasi  eaoa^  Mapat* 
ilMi  kap  to.aand  kv  a  Mna  of  apali^;]^'?  VesM^  wkat  any 
maati^iaoia  k0ae>  saat.  wte  kaA  misaed  an  appQurismaixl  i^ 
BacH  skeart&hes  sank  mi»  keaaLaga  itoa  tk^  tean  a£  her 
■alKirattt*  by  nttMODortiaawaaikfr—^iwUr'?  1^ 
only  her  sonl,  after  all.  She  had  not  seen  his  : 
itor  a  xaoaant  ai^hei^  awm  doar  in  tha  aftattoank  Bid  he 
anik  tiiot  MBaa>  tk^^  kad;  ban  maarMf  ka  Baai  nait  ] 
even^ tkeMaat^eaaHBon^oaBaidaratiomfaa kav ?  R i 
•o.  Wbat  kacfc  ska  draonad^  whatt  kad  die  imagined  diuv 
iag;  aUb  tboaa  waaks  aadmantka^bafi»a  kart  MoiMkqr^  iri&la 
akaka<£bat»]aakia^Tip>  kas  ndod  ttnt  aha  mmkh  aaaxi- 
fice  anything  and  everything  for  tile  saka*  al  anldng-kam 
kappy^?  9^  90vM  not  ba  nnataken^  mom^  fdr  aha  was 
thinking  it  all  over  quite  coldly  ckiakigtkase  two  nmiuteSy 
wlata  H«a8«e>iaaaisfaakmg  to  tka  batter.  SHW^wnnrare 
Q— Vol.  22— Oawf(»a 
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than  cold.  She  was  indifferent  She  oonld  haTe  gone 
baok  to  her  room  and  pnt  on  her  grey  frocki  and  the 
little  silver  pin  again,  and  oonld  hare  looked  at  herself  in 
the  mirror  for  an  hour  without  any  sensation  but  that  of 
wonder — amazement  at  her  own  folly. 

Talk  of  love !  There  was  love  between  Walter  Crowdie 
and  his  wife.  Hester  could  not  be  with  any  one  for  five 
minutes  without  speaking  of  him,  and  as  for  Crowdie 
himself,  he  was  infatuated.  Everybody  said  so.  Katha> 
rine  pardoned  him  his  pale  face,  his  red  lips,  and  the 
incomprehensible  repulsion  she  felt  for  him,  because  he 
loved  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Kathabikb  and  Hester  went  up  to  the  studio  together, 
and  Hester  opened  the  door. 

"  I've  brought  your  sitter,  Walter,''  she  said,  announo- 
ing  Katharine.    ^^  I've  come  back  with  a  reinforcement.*^ 

"  Oh,  Miss  Lauderdale,  how  do  you  do  ?  "  Crowdie  came 
forward.  "Do  you  know  Mr.  Griggs?'*  he  asked  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Yes,  he  was  introduced  to  me  last  night,"  ex- 
plained Katharine  in  an  undertone,  and  bending  her  head 
graciously  as  the  elderly  man  bowed  from  a  distance. 

"Oh !  thaf s  very  nice,"  observed  Crowdie.  " I  didn't 
know  whether  you  had  met.  I  hate  introducing  people. 
They're  apt  to  remember  it  against  one.  Griggs  is  an  old 
friend^  Miss  Lauderdale." 

Katharine  looked  at  the  painter  and  thought  he  was 
less  repulsive  than  usual. 

"  I  know,"  she  answered.    ^  Do  you  reaUy  want  me  to 
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wtb  iMs  wmiMBg,  Mr.  tk^m^A^?  Y<m  tamw,  im  said 
Friday — ^ 

« Of  oottne  I  <d0l  Thne*8  your  dudi^  all  Madjr  for 
yoTL — just  where  it  mm  laet  time.  And  4&e  tiii]^ — it 
isn't  a  picture  yet — is  in  tlM  eo»er  here.  Hester^  dear, 
jast  help  ICiBB  iMderteie  to  take  off  her  faat^  wont 
yon?'* 

He  crossed  the  room  as  he  vpc/kef  and  hegtm  to  wfaed 
«p  tjiie  easel  on  irhioli  Eatharine^s  {x^tiait  stood.  Griggs 
eaid  nothing,  Imt  watehed  the  two  women  as  they  stood 
together,  trying  to  mdnstand  the  rerj  opposite  impfsa- 
sions  they  made  upon  him,  and  wondering  with  an  eKOsas 
of  cynicism  which  Growdie  l^ug^t  the  more  beautifuL 
For  his  own  part>  he  faacied  that  he  should  prefer  Hes- 
ter^ fiM^eand  KaAarine's  ofaaracter,  as  he  judged  it  from 
her  appearanoe. 

Fiesa^y  KaAarine  eeated  henelf ,  trying  to  assume 
the  pose  she  had  taken  at  Om  first  skting.  Orowdie  dis- 
appeared behind  the  ettftain  in  search  of  ^paint  and 
brushes,  and  Hester  sat  down  on  the  edge  <rf  a  huge  diTaa. 
As  there  was  no  ehair  except  S[a;(hatine^l,  Origgs  seated 
himself  on  the  divan  beside  Mrs.  Crowdie. 

'<  There's  never  more  than  one  chair  here,*'  she  ex- 
plained. *^  Ifs  for  the  sitter,  or  the  buyer,  or  the  lioB- 
hnnter,  aecordingto  the  time  of  day.  Otiber  peq^e  must 
sit  on  tiie  divan  or  on  the  flo(Nr.^ 

*'  Yes,''  answered  Griggs.    « I  see.* 

Katharine  did  not  think  ^tte  answer  a  very  brBliant  one 
for  a  man  of  such  repstattoii.  BSthertoshe  had  not  had 
much  experience  of  lions.  Crowdie  came  back  witii  hie 
palette  and  paints. 

«That^almo6tity»  he  said,  looking  at  Eathacina  ^Jl 
little  more  to  Am  left,  I  tiuak— jast  the  shade  of  a 
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^Sof  aaked  Kathftrine^  tonung  her  head  a  Toy 
little. 

^'Ye8  —  only  for  a  moment — while  I  look  at  yon. 
Afterwards  you  needn't  keep  so  very  still/' 

t(  Yes — I  know.    The  same  as  last  time.'' 

Meanwhile,  Hester  remembered  that  she  had  not  yet 
asked  Griggs  to  stay  to  luncheon,  though  she  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  he  would. 

^' Won't  you  stay  and  lunch  with  us?''  she  askecL 
*^Miss  Lauderdale  says  she  will,  and  I'ye  told  them  to 
set  a  place  for  you.  We  shall  be  four.  Do,  if  you 
can  I" 

"  You're  awfully  kind,  Mrs.  Crowdie,"  answered  Grigga 
^  I  wish  I  could.    I  beUeve  I  have  an  engagement." 

^^Oh,  of  course  you  have.  But  thafs  no  reason." 
Hester  spoke  with  great  conviction.  ^^I  daresay  you 
made  that  particular  engagement  veiy  much  against  your 
will.  At  all  events,  you  mean  to  stay,  because  you  only 
say  you  'believe'  you're  engaged.  If  you  didn't  mean 
to  stay,  you  would  say  at  once  that  you  <  had '  an  engage- 
ment which  you  couldn't  break.  Wouldn't  you  ?  There- 
fore you  will." 

<<  That's  a  remarkable  piece  of  logic,"  observed  Griggs^ 
smiling. 

^^  Besides,  you're  a  lion  just  now,  because  you've  been 
away  so  long.  So  you  can  break  as  many  engagements 
as  you  please — it  won't  make  any  difference." 

<^  There's  a  plain  and  unadorned  contempt  for  social 
rules  in  that,  which  appeals  to  me.  Thanks;  if  you'll 
let  me,  I'll  stay." 

''  Of  course ! "  Hester  laughed.  '^  You  see  I'm  married 
to  a  lion,  so  I  know  just  what  lions  do.  Walter,  Katha- 
rine and  Mr.  Griggs  are  going  to  stay  to  luncheon." 

^  I'm  delighted,"  answered  Crowdie,  from  behind  his 
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Bft  "W  pttttoi|^  in  taokgnnBrf  witk  ttk  < 
« I  wf,  OfiSgs— "^  ke  begu  agMB. 

^Dayim  like  BoAaways  or  Mm  PoialB?  Vm  snie 
Heitar  Ins  U^pMrnL^ 

«^ When  loi«  "me  tl»  pnA  ^*  ny  'cyster/  I  med  to 
pMto  BIhb  Poiati^''  Aaramed  GiiggSy  mefitatrvvlj. 

^So dM8  Walter,'' mid  Mn.  (kowdie. 

<> Was  ttat aqwrtition— or  wluit?*  asked  KttHiAriiifl^ 
speaking  ta  Ciowdie  in  an  vodertofie. 

«8wiiitmrM>''  awwersd  Ae  painter,  indsstinetly,  for 
he  Ind  om  «f  kis  Imnkes  Ueiifwn  kis  teetk 

''  Not  that  it  makes  any  ditieience  what  a  man  rate,'' 
observed  GMggs  in  tke  sane  tim^gklfdl  tone.  *I  onoe 
li^ed  for  iTS  weeks  on  (Aip  bnonit  and  raw  ap]ries/' 

«Qood  kmtfms!*  famglied  Hester.  ^Wkere  was 
tkatf    In  a  shipwreA?^ 

"^Mo;  m  New  Yotk.  Itwasn^  bad.  lusedtoeata 
poond  %  day — tinre  wore  twrtire  to  a  pound  of  the 
white  pilot-bread,  and  §om  apples.^ 

^Bo  yoa  nean  to  say  tiiat  yon  woio  defiberalely  stanr- 
mgyonssriff    Wkatfor?'' 

<'0h,  no!  I  had  no  money,  and  I  wanted  to  write  a 
book,  so  tint  I  oonldnPt  fsl  anytkii^  for  my  work  till  it 
was  done.  It  wasnt  like  little  jobs  that  oae^s  paid  for 
atonee.^ 

<<How  fanny!"  exclaimed  Hester.  ^IMd  yoa  hoar 
that,  WaltCT?^  wke  aAod. 

<<  Yes;  bnt  he's  done  all  oorls  of  Aings.^ 

'^  Were  yon  ever  as  hard  up  as  that,  Walterf 

^NotfersDloBg;  btftlVe  hMdmydays.  HafontI, 
OriggsP  DoyMiemendisr — iaParis — whenwotiied 
to  make  an  omelet  without  eggs,  by  the  recipe  oat  of 
Ito^Jfobb  BoQfa)«<aiokom,'wdI  waatod  to  ooteor 
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it  with  yellow  ochres  and  you  said  it  was  poisonoasf 
Fts  often  thought  that  if  we'd  had  some  saffiron^  it 
would  have  turned  out  better." 

^^  You  cooked  it  too  much/'  answered  Griggs,  gravely. 
<^It  tasted  like  an  old  binding  of  a  book — all  parchment 
and  leathery.  There's  nothing  in  that  recipe  anyhow. 
You  can't  make  an  omelet  without  eggs.  I  got  hold  of 
the  book  again,  and  copied  it  out  and  persuaded  the 
great  man  at  Voisin's  to  try  it.  But  he  couldn't  do  any- 
thing with  it.    It  wasn't  much  better  than  ours." 

^'I'm  glad  to  know  that,"  said  Crowdie.  '^I've  often 
thought  of  it  and  wondered  whether  we  hadn't  made 
some  mistake." 

Katharine  was  amused  by  what  the  two  men  said.  She 
had  supposed  that  a  famous  painter  and  a  well-known 
writer,  who  probably  did  not  spend  a  morning  together 
more  than  two  or  three  times  a  year,  would  talk  pro- 
foundly of  literature  and  art  But  it  was  interesting, 
nevertheless,  to  hear  them  speak  of  little  incidents  which 
threw  a  side-light  on  their  former  lives. 

'^  Do  people  who  succeed  always  have  such  a  dreadfully 
hard  time  of  it?"  she  asked,  addressing  the  question  to 
both  men. 

^'  Oh,  I  suppose  most  of  them  do,"  answered  Crowdie, 
indifferently. 

^^ 'Jordan's  a  hard  road  to  travel,'"  observed  GriggS| 
mechanically. 

''Sing  it,  Walter — it  is  so  funny  I "  suggested  Hester. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  the  painter. 

"'Jordan's  a  hard  road'  —  " 

"Oh,  I  can't  sing  and  paint  Besides,  we're  driv- 
ing Miss  Lauderdale  distracted.  Aren't  we.  Miss  Lau- 
derdale?" 

"Not  at  all.    I  like  to  hear  you  two  talk — as  you 
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wouldn't  to  a  reporter,  for  instaaoe.  Tell  me  something 
more  about  what  you  did  in  Parisl  Did  you  lire 
together?'' 

*'  Oh,  dear,  no !  Griggs  was  a  sort  of  little  great  man 
already  in  those  days,  and  he  used  to  stay  at  Meurice's 
— except  when  he  had  no  money,  and  then  he  used  to 
sleep  in  the  Calais  train — he  got  nearly  ten  hours  in  that 
way — and  he  had  a  free  pass — coming  back  to  Paris  in 
time  for  breakfast.  He  got  smashed  once,  and  then  he 
gave  it  up." 

^^Thaf  s  pure  invention,  Crowdie,"  said  Griggs. 

'<  Oh,  I  know  it  is.  But  it  sounds  well,  and  we  always 
used  to  say  it  was  true  because  you  were  perpetually 
rushing  backwards  and  forwards.  Oh,  no,  Miss  Lauder- 
dale— Griggs  had  begun  to  ^arrive'  then,  but  I  was  only 
a  student.  You  don't  suppose  we're  the  same  age,  do 
you?" 

^^Oh,  Walter!"  exclaimed  Hester,  as  though  the  sug- 
gestion were  an  insult. 

"  Yes,  Griggs  is — how  old  are  you,  Griggs  ?  I've  for- 
gotten.   About  fifty,  aren't  you  ?  " 

^'  About  fifty  thousand,  or  thereabouts,"  answered  the 
literary  man,  with  a  good-humoured  smile. 

Katharine  looked  at  him,  turning  completely  round,  for 
he  and  Mrs.  Crowdie  were  sitting  on  the  divan  behind 
her.  She  thought  his  face  was  old,  especially  the  eyes 
and  the  upper  part,  but  his  figure  had  the  sinewy  elas- 
ticity of  youth  even  &s  he  sat  there,  bending  forward^ 
with  his  hands  folded  on  his  knees.  She  wished  she 
might  be  with  him  alone  for  a  while,  for  she  longed  to 
make  him  talk  about  himself. 

^<  You  always  seemed  the  same  age,  to  me,  even  then," 
said  Crowdie. 

^Does  Mr.  Orowdie  mean  that  you  were  never  youngs 
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'^  We  neither  of  ns  mean  anything,''  said  GkoinU^ 
vitiiaaaCtimgh. 

«TiMfs  reaaaoringP'  exelaiaed  Kathaiine^  a  Itttto 
•uofedy  for  Cfoandte  lamghriil  as  thoagh  ha  haew  bmm 
about  Oiiggs  tiiaa  he  «Mdd  ar  woafal  teiL 

"^IMwrei*^  tlK^  tmth/'aaadOiigBshiBisstt.  ^*Wm 
dod^  mean  aaything  eqmal,  exoept  a  Mitia  ahaC  It^s 
so  nice  to  be  idiotic  and  not  to  have  to  make  tsgmdbmJ* 

^<  I  hate  spaeches,^^  said  Kathaihift,  «B«kirhatIbegaa 
tqr  adung  was  tht&  Mjot  people  neeeasarily  have  a 
-very  hasd  time  in  order  to  Bseoeed  at  aaytfaiiigf  YosHn 
hotii  saoeasrfal  men — yoaeaghttokaow;^ 

^They  say  that  the  wires  of  gveat  men  hare  the 
hardest  tisM/' said  Griggs.  ^Whatdoyon  tUnk,  Mia. 
Crowdie?" 

^Be  reaBOiud>ler'esBolBimed  Hester.  ^Answer  ICiss 
Lauderdale's  question  —  if  any  one  can,  yon  ean.^' 

^It  depends — *'  aaeweied  Griggs^  tiioughtfolly. 
''Christopher  Columbus — ^ 

'''Oh,  I  dont  mean  ChrsBtc^her  Cofaanba^  nor  any  one 
like  him ! ''  Ealiiarine  laughed,  bi^  a  littie  iatpatieBtiyu 
^  I  mean  modem  peopley  Uke  you  two.'' 

^Oh — noderm  people.  I  see.^  Mr.  OxiggA  spofce  m 
»  rery  abeent  tone. 

«'I>oiit  be  so  hopelessly  dull,  Gfiggs!''  protested 
Gniwdie.    ^  Toa're  bete  to  amuse  Miss  Laoderdale.'' 

^Tes — I  know  I  am.  I  was  thfnking  just  then* 
Please  doat  think  me  rvd^,  Mias  Lauderdale.  Yoa 
asked  rather  a  big  question.'' 

«0h  — I  (dtidn^  nasan  to  pat  yon  to  the  tronUe  of 
thinking  —  " 

«By  the  bye,  Miaa  Lnritevdate,^'  iaatempted  Oiowdi^ 
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^'joa're  all  in  black  to-iAj,  and  on  Wednesday  you  were 
in  grey.  It  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference^  you  know, 
if  we  are  to  go  on.  Which  is  to  be  in  the  picture  ?  We 
must  decide  now,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  What  a  fellow  you  are,  Orowdie ! "  exclaimed  Griggs. 

<<ril  hare  it  black,  if  ifs  the  same  to  you,"  said 
Katharine,  answering  the  painter's  question. 

''What  are  you  abusing  me  for^  Griggs?"  asked 
Orowdie,  looking  round  his  easel. 

''  For  interrupting.  Tou  always  do.  Miss  Lauderdale 
asked  me  a  question,  and  you  sprang  at  me  like  a  fiery 
and  untamed  wild-cat  because  I  didn't  answer  it — and 
then  you  interrupt  and  begin  to  talk  about  dress." 

''I  didn't  ouppose  you  had  finished  thinking  already," 
answered  Growdie,  calmly.  ''It  generally  takes  you 
longer.  All  right.  Go  ahead.  The  curtain's  up! 
The  anchor's  weighed  —  all  sorts  of  things!  I'm 
listening.  Miss  Lauderdale,  if  you  could  look  at  me 
for  one  moment — " 

"There  you  go  again! "  exclaimed  Griggs. 

"Bless  your  old  heart,  man—  I'm  working,  and  you're 
doing  nothing.  I  haye  the  right  of  way.  Haven't  I, 
Miss  Lauderdale?" 

"Of  course,"  answered  S^atharine.  "But  I  want  to 
hear  Mr.  Griggs — " 

"'Griggs  on  Struggles'  —  it  sounds  like  the  title  of  a 
law  book,"  observed  Orowdie. 

"You  seem  playful  this  morning,"  said  Griggs. 
"What  makes  you  so  terribly  pleasant?" 

"The  sight  of  you,  my  dear  fellow,  writhing  under 
Miss  Lauderdale's  questions." 

"Doesn't  Mr. Griggs  like  to  be  asked  general  ques- 
tions? "  enquired  Katharine,  innocently. 

"  It's  not  that,  Miss  Lauderdale, "  said  Griggs,  answer- 
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lag  Im  fornkkML  ""It's  B«t  thai  Vm  a  Mgs^  «li 
penan,  I  m^^MM^  uid  I  doH't  like  to  «BBwer  at  mnSkm^ 
Bad  jcnat  qmutiaa  is  a  reij  big  <me.  Not  as  a  maltir 
of  faot  It's  perfeetty  ^tmj  to  aaj  jes^  or  ao^  jart  aa  oae 
faolaaboiMi^OKaMQadiagtDoae'acyimei^evkneo.  In 
that  way>  I  ahoald  be  iaeliaed  to  aajy  that  it's  a  mattex 
of  aooident  aadaiieaiBatnaoea-— *Yh6tiM»r  aieii  who  aafloaed 
liavetogothiimghBMuijMaliHaaldiffiealtieaorBQt.  Yoa 
don't  hear  muoh  of  all  thoee  who  ttn^igle  and  aei«r 
aoooeec^  or  wko  a«e  heaid  of  lor  a  iWMMoat  and  then 
aink.  They're  by  far  the  moat  BHrneKoaa.  Lota  of 
aueoesafal  Maa  have  aerev  bean  poot^  if  that's  what 
you  meaa  hf  haid  tioaes— evaa  ia  art  aad  Utexatoie. 
Miehael  Aagdc^  Tti^phaeli  Leonaido  da  Yinai,  Chaaoer, 
Mcmtaigaey  Qoath^  Byron — yon  eaa  sane  any  aanber 
who  aever  weat  through  anything  like  what  nineata. 
dents  oat  of  ten  in  Paris,  lor  instanof^  suffer  dkeerfiil]^. 
It  oertaialy  does  not  f olk>w  that  beeanae  a  man  is  great 
he  mnst  have  starved  at  one  time  or  another.  The  toij 
greatest  seeai,  as  a  rale,  to  have  had  fairly  eomfinrtable 
homes  with  everything  they  eonld  need,  ualese  tfiey  had 
eactraTagant  tastes.  That^sthenatofialyiewottheqiiea* 
tion.  The  answer  is  reasonable  enough  It's  a  disad: 
Yamtage  to  begia  very  90<»,  faeoaase  esmtgj  is  need  np  in 
fighting  poverty  which  might  be  nsed  in  attacking  intet* 
leetnal  diSLeokiea.  No  doobt  the  average  man,  whose 
&u)nlties  are  not  extraordinary  to  b^in  with,  may  deveb^ 
them  woaderfnlly,  and  even  be  very  snceessfol — from 
sheer  necessity,  sheer  hanger^  when,  if  he  were  eofln. 
lortably  eS,  ha  would  do  aothhig  ia  tiie  world  but  lie  on 
bis  back  in  the  sunshine,  and  anoke  a  pipe^  and  critieias 
other  peo^  Bat  to  a  awn  who  ia  aatorall j  so  highly 
gifted  that  he  weald  pvoduee  good  work  under  any  eir- 
mimstanees^  porar^  ia  adiawbaek.^ 
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^  T<m  didn't  knowwhat  70a  were  going  to  get^MiBs  Lau- 
derdalOy  when  70a  prevailed  on  Origgs  to  answer  a  seriona 
question/'  said  Crowdie,  as  Origgs  paused  a  moment. 
''He's  a  didactic  old  bird^  when  he  mounts  his  hobb7." 

''There's  something  wrong  about  that  metaphor, 
Crowdie,"  obserred  Qriggs.  "Bird  mounting  hobb7 
— 70U  know." 

"Did  70U  never  see  a  crow  on  a  cow's  back?"  en- 
quired Crowdie,  unmoved.  "Or  on  a  sheep?  It's  funn7 
when  he  gets  his  claws  caught  in  the  wool." 

"Qo  on,  please,  Mr.  Griggs,"  said  Katharine.  "It's 
yer7  interesting.   What's  the  other  side  of  the  question?" 

"  Oh — I  don't  know! "  Griggs  rose  abruptl7  from  his 
seat  and  began  to  pace  the  room.  "It's  lots  of  things, 
I  suppose.  Thii^  we  don't  understand  and  never  shall 
—  in  this  world." 

"But  in  the  other  world,  perhaps,"  suggested  Crowdie, 
with  a  smile  which  Elatharine  did  not  like. 

"The  other  world  is  the  inside  of  this  one,"  said 
Griggs,  coming  up  to  the  easel  and  looking  at  the  paint- 
ing. "That's  good,  Crowdie,"  he  said^  thoughtfull7. 
"It's  di8tinctl7  good.  I  mean  that  it's  like,  that's  all. 
Of  course,  I  don't  know  auTthing  about  painting — that's 
70xir  business." 

"Of  course  it  is,"  answered  Crowdie;  "I  didn't  ask 
70U  to  criticise.     But  I'm  glad  if  70U  think  it's  like." 

"Yes.  Don't  mind  m7  telling  70U,  Crowdie  —  Miss 
Lauderdsde,  I  hope  70u'll  forgive  me — there's  a  slight 
irregularity  in  the  pupil  of  Miss  Lauderdale's  right  e7e 
— it  isn't  exactl7  round.  It  affects  the  expression.  Do 
7ousee?" 

"I  never  noticed  it,"  said  Katharine  in  surprise. 

"B7  Jove  —  70u're  rightl"  exclaimed  Crowdie. 
"What  e7es  70U  have,  Griggsl" 
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Itt  illniniH  afcate  jmrnt  rightt  ii»  «»  MmIi?^  ssid 


^^TtaiiBiWiiilnwlToai%i* : 
intiodtioed  to  you,  and  has  been  thinking  abdo*  it^erer 

9t 


**^R)ir  you^re  iMtoiiaplid  hi3^4igai%^  said'BEfttliariMi 
Tk)  sit  down:agn%  Mr.  C^tiggs^  and^go  o»  mib  whair 
yoB  wer6c«aynig-*alMMiit  tbiiothtit  ml^oHiie  qweslbn.'' 

**TO<BrqnMnli<nrxiifestwea8se^^ 

"^Ym^ aMl-dUBtooltiM^-^d  all  'tittitJ'^ 

''iMi9litlirifyTiigae--*>al|LltetM  loan  only^gyvi^ymr 
an;  iiia^  ol  iriiafct.  T  msam.  Ihe?  qvaation  ol*  smoeea 
involves  its  own  value,  and  the  ultimate^  happmsaof 
iMUJBiri^  BoryffiiseaihHnrUgE  ittis?  H^  goes^  tittough 
everything,  auit  it  has  mr  eadj  What  i»«aoeeBsf  (M^ 
tin^  ahMMl  of:  other  paofile^r  I  aai^poao^  But*  iJ»  what 
diioetteotf  Im  ti»  dlmotiMfe.  o#*  om'&  own^  hfeippfaoMV 
pyeanMJbigr.  Bmyone  hM'»<prriae  amd^  innate  ri^t 
to  bof  h■|qpg^  iaia»  ab«*'  happinaaai  dlftor^  With 
ttoati.peepla  iMs  a^  matter  at.  taste^'  and'  infaeisted'  !»>* 
clivities.  All  schemes  for  making  all  madMiid  happgf 
in.oae'  direotion'mni^  &iL  As  man»is  happy^'when  he 
feelftdnt  his  baa€aeeeedad»— ibie  spovtamairwte»>liBa  Iiml 
killed  hJa^gaaoMy  tin  paraos  when'  ba  believes*  he^  hias 
savedi  a>  aonl.  We  cav^tt.  all:  be  paraoB%  nov*^  all  good 
sboto  laierei  mmstt  b»  variety*  HappuieeB  is^  soeoessi 
iK^eaolf'. variety,  mAinoOaxMg^  eUe*  I  m«a&y  of  ooome) 
belief  in  one's  own  success,  with  a  reasonable  onjoaafc. 
of  aoknaailedgraiBnfct.  Wb>  of;  waclk  lees  eoaaeqveace  to 
Cboiidiey  f Oarr  inalaaeo,  wUa)t*' your  think,  or  Ltiiinl^  or 
Mrs.  Crowdie  thinks  abe«k:  titiatipiatiiie^  than  it  is 'to 
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With  an  imniwij  iwliii  ipiaii  ii  m— j> Miiigt  m  miMifi 
niwiftiiBgi  Vttift&.9Mi  pnfmiiMri  ifcktiqptlfe.seo- 
ondaiy^  because  he  knows  maoh^hoMHr  thskitttefpnUiai 
QMi^iJMtiini  hii  iisilnii  pnaliingbaiB  HtrJaMsalfitrMs 
world — the  palMiikiOaifihl»wnstlMi^  fioftonar'day^asdB 
xMogr  itm^m^.  Be  jmlmm  huirwoxH  in  finer  weather, 
lU^ewttwhmvil-Taioat'hi  ^VMUrnoineaMhaafa  it  Isr'aay^ 
oUte&j  Hi^lie;QWi.]Mi^  kiB9ia»and.oaMPt.  HefsL 
luaDoamiMMny^  UartMRi  Qentnann^  ancb  hut  OEVOLQaptiye 
— slaoMiiMr  a.laitt«rjwMML  la  that iwirM  jafcthaac ha jaagn 
emBEL  baoMBft  peafaetigrriadifferflafe  ta^th^meaAlier.  im  his 
world — that  ia^  tft  tiut  pMast  Alukii.ha  OBftibaKairer 
thakhais jioi]i9:a  gfnJt^i^rh^  aad\if  ha  qbbl  keafi  inside 
his  own  world,  he  will  probably  be  happy.'' 

'"^Batrilha  soaatbeyonA^ikf '^  aaiaHl^rHathaiiae. 

''Hft  wiitpzalMfair  l»  kUhcb-badgr  or  s<m1,  or  Inkh,'' 
said  Griggs,  wiUiA.qBaairahtaiga'  at  tamk 

'^Urseena  tai  a»  1ia*s  yen.  a»]bBie.  naoMeaE.  i^asth^r 
from  yonr  paradise,"  observed  Hhk  Cnwudia^wiUfcalai^ . 

''.teaL  aowbnx^^  saad: Iw:  Itenhand.     ''tt?a/ 1»  he  a 

business.  No  one  who  hasn't  had  a  pictore  on. the  linat 
nafiii^  niHpiy*^  aiaaiaJ  halLfcr  wimp  partat  Gxofliiifi  of 
glasift  iMgr'te  had  oft^apfttealMtatiltedesk-.Ak'iwt) 
Cinai  fiiitanilf  iti  loaaan  ttfcaaiqiiaae  heai>— " 

'^Daa^tibatini^iai^  (httOMdia^  uitemiytadk.GBiggs. 

^'  Is  *  swelled  head '  vulgar,  Miss  Lauderdalef  < 
Ottpdatotr 

''It  sounds  liift' aaiMtiriiig  hnKM>--MMf», 
saafcofetidngt    Hhnl  fhwai  Aimeattf^^ 

"^ttrnaaaftaJiiiAaaaa  of.ODMMi^  Itf»  a  gaoBkNm) 
Tiioakit  nayi  bbbijh,  l^iaMda»ya«;haMii/i;h«acd  it:  Gft 
on  about  the  professional  persons,  QlaMBi    I!ia  aathall 
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good  enough  to  ehaff  you.  I  wish  Frank  Miner  were 
here.    He's  tbs  literary  man  in  the  family.'* 

^^Little  Frank  Miner— the  brother  of  the  three  Miss 
Miners?''  asked  Origgs. 

''Yes— looks  awell-dressed  oock  sparrow — always  in 
a  good  humour  —  don't  you  know  him?  " 

''Of  course  I  do  —  the  brother  of  the  three  Miss 
Miners,"  said  Origgs,  meditatively*  "Does  he  write? 
I  didn't  know."    Crowdie  laughed,  and  Hester  smiled. 

"Such  is  &met"  exclaimed  Crowdie.  "But  then^ 
literary  men  never  seem  to  have  heard  of  each  other." 

"  No,"  answered  Origgs.  "  By  the  bye,  Crowdie,  have 
you  heard  anything  of  Chang-Li-Ho  lately?" 

"Chang-Li-Ho?  Who  on  earth  is  he?  A  Chinese 
laundry  man?  " 

"No,"  replied  Origgs,  unmoved.  "He's  the  greatest 
painter  in  the  Chinese  Empire.  But  then,  you  painters 
never  seem  to  have  heard  of  one  another." 

"By  Jove!  that's  not  fair,  Origgst  Is  he  to  be  in  the 
professional  heaven,  too?" 

"I  suppose  so.  There'll  probably  be  more  Chinamen 
than  New  Yorkers  there.  They  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  art." 

"You're  getting  deuoedly  sarcastic,  Orig^,"  observed 
Crowdie.  "You'd  better  tell  Miss  Lauderdale  more 
about  the  life  to  come.  Your  hobby  can't  be  tired  yet, 
and  if  you  ride  him  industriously,  it  will  soon  be  time 
for  luncheon." 

"We'd  better  have  it  at  once  if  you  two  are  going  to 
quarrel,"  suggested  Hester,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Oh,  we  never  quarrel, "  answered  Crowdie.  *^  Besides, 
I've  got  no  soul,  Origgs  says,  and  he  sold  his  own  to  the 
printer's  devil  ages  ago — so  that  the  life  to  come  is  a 
perfectly  safe  subject." 
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^Wliad  do  yon  nean  by  saying  thaift  WaMer  lias  no 
•mil?*'  acAml  Hester,  leoking  np  ^iekly  at  Griggs. 

^^My  dear  lady,''  he  answered,  '^please  don't  be  so  ter- 
lAly  asgry  wHii  me.  In  tlie  first  plaoe,  I  said  it  in  fan; 
attd  seeondly,  it^  quite  troe;  and  thirdlyi  it's  Tety  laekj 
for  kim  Aat  lie  has  none.^ 

^Are  yon  joking  noir,  or  ore  yon  imintentionally 
funny  ?^  aidDed  Crowdie. 

**I  don't  think  it^s  rery  ftinny  to  be  talking  about 
people  haying  no  sonls,^  said  Katharine. 

^  Do  yon  ttink  erery  one  has  a  soul,  Miss  Laoderdalsf  ^ 
asked  Ofiggs,  beghming  to  walk  about  again. 

*Yee— of  oonrse.     Donlyoo?" 

Origgs  loobsd  at  her  a  mcHnent  in  silenoe,  as  though 
he  were  hesitating  as  to  what  he  should  say. 

^Oan  yoa  see  the  soul,  as  yon  did  tiie  defeet  in  my 
eyes?  ^  ashed  KaOiarine,  smiling. 

**  ScMBcietimes — sometimes  one  almost  fimeies  tiiat  one 
might.** 

**  And  what  do  you  see  in  mine,  may  I  ask?   A  defect  ?  ^ 

He  was  quite  near  to  her.  She  looked  up  at  him 
earnestly  with  her  pure  giri*s  eyes,  wide,  grey  and 
honest.  The  frerii  pallor  of  her  skin  was  thrown  into 
relirf  by  the  biaek  she  wore,  and  her  features  by  the 
rich  staff  which  covered  the  high  baek  of  the  chair. 
There  was  a  deeper  interest  in  her  expression  than 
Griggs  often  saw  in  the  ftees  of  those  with  whom  he 
tatted,  but  it  was  not  that  whkA  fasciimted  him. 
^ere  was  something  suggestire  of  holy  things,  of  inno- 
eent  suffering,  of  the  romance  of  a  virgin  martyr  — -  some* 
thing  which,  perhaps,  took  Mm  baek  to  strange  sights 
he  had  seen  m  his  youth* 

He  stood  looknig  down  ihIo  heir  ^y^  ft  g&unt^  world- 
worn  fighter  of  fifty  years,  with  a  stiong^  ugly,  deter- 
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mined  bat  yet  kindly  faoe — the  &oe  of  a  muk  who  has 
passed  beyond  a  certain  barrier  which  few  men  ever  reach 
atalL 

Crowdie  dropped  his  hand»  holding  his  brash,  and  gat- 
ing at  the  two  in  silent  and  genuine  delight  The  con- 
trast was  wonderful^  he  thought.  He  would  have  given 
much  to  paint  them  as  they  were  before  him,  with  their 
expressions  —  with  the  very  thoughts  of  which  the  look 
in  each  &ce  was  bom.  Whatever  Growdie  might  be  at 
hearty  he  was  an  artist  first 

And  Hester  watched  them,  too^  accustomed  to  notice 
whatever  struck  her  husband's  attention.  A  very  differ- 
ent nature  was  hers  from  any  of  the  three  —  one  reserved 
for  an  unusual  destiny,  and  with  something  of  fate's  shad- 
owy painting  already  in  all  her  outward  self — passionate, 
first,  and  having,  also,  many  qualities  of  mercy  and  cruelty 
at  passion's  command,  but  not  having  anything  of  the 
keen  insight  into  the  world  spiritual,  and  material,  which 
in  varied  measure  belonged  to  each  of  the  others. 

''And  what  defect  do  you  see  in  my  soul?''  asked 
Katharine,  her  exquisite  lips  just  parting  in  a  smile. 

''Forgive  me!"  exclaimed  Origgs,  as  though  roused 
from  a  reverie.  "  I  didn't  realize  that  I  was  staring  at 
you."  He  was  an  oddly  natural  man  at  certain  times. 
Katharine  almost  laughed. 

"  I  didn't  realize  it  either, "  she  answered.  "  I  was  too 
much  interested  in  what  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say." 

"He's  a  very  clever  fellow.  Miss  Lauderdale,"  said 
Growdie,  going  on  with  his  painting.  "But  you'll  turn 
his  head  completely.  To  be  so  much  interested — not  in 
what  he  has  said,  or  is  saying,  or  even  is  going  to  say, 
but  just  in  what  you  think  he  possibly  may  say — it's 
amazing  I  Origgs,  you're  not  half  enough  flattered  I  But 
then,  you're  so  spoiltl " 
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^Hw— IB  mr  ^d  mge^  fMple  aie  •priliig  se.'^ 
Griggs  smiled  rather  sonxfy.  ^I  OHit  mmL  bobIs,  MJm 
imiMhiiihle,^  iw  ocwti— sd  ^Biit  if  I  oasU,  I  slioald 
xaiher  read  yonrs  than  most  books.    It  has  i 

<<  It's  impossible  to  be  aoHi  ^niga%  Vm  Btm,^  t 
tJMwdto. 

''It^i  impesdUe  to  k%  Bore  Baltemg^^'mid  Kstfai* 
rine,  quietly.    ''Thank  joxif  Mr.  Griggs. '^ 

She  vas  l)egi]miAg  to  be  tifed  ot  Orowdie^B  obserya- 
tions  upon  what  Griggs  said — pessftly  becsose  she  wsm 
teguming  te  fike  Griggs  hinwelf  more  thaoi  she  had 
expected. 

*I  didn't  mean  to  be  Bither  Tagne  or  flattering.  It's 
serrile  to  be  Ae  one  and  weak  to  be  tbe  ottier.  I  said 
w^aft  I  lAionght.  Do  jon  call  it  flattery  to  paint  a  bean- 
tifal  portrait  of  Miss  Lauderdale?  " 

*'Not  unless  I  make  it  more  beantifol  than  she  1%^ 
answered  the  painter. 

*'Tou  can*t.* 

••TBiat's  decisive,  ttt  aH  trvents,"*  laughed  Crowifie. 
'**lfot  but  tliat  I  agree  with  jron,  entirely.* 

*•  Oh,  I  donPt  mean  it  as  you  do,*  answered  Griggs. 
^Thttt  would  be  flattery  —  exactly  what  I  don't  mean. 
Hiss  Laioderdale  is  perfeddy  well  awaare  that  yov.'re  a 
great  poitratt  pamter  and  Aat  she  is  not  altogether  the 
most  beautSid  yoimg  lady  lirnig  «t  the  pieseift  momeift 
Tou  mean  9ffA  and  blood  and  eyes  and  liair.  I  den^L 
I  mean  all  ttiat  tesh  and  blood  mA  eyes  mnd  hair  dgs^ 
BMan,  anl  seiwr  ean  weaa.* 

^Sonl,*8BggedtodOMrwdie.  ^'Iwsaalaikiiigabsuttliafe 
to  Km  Laudsrdale  i&e  last  tiMe  wht  sat  fior  me— -tiust 
mn  on  WeiMBdi^,  wmt't  tft— the  day  bef<we 
ah^    itMflBaii&el»stf«ac,iir«MeMas«i«r  ot 
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Tes,  I  know  what  you  mean.  You  needn^t  get  into  such 
a  state  of  frenzied  excitement. ' ' 

"I  appeal  to  you,  Mrs.  Crowdie — ^was  I  talking  ex- 
citedly»" 

''A  little/'  answered  Hester,  who  was  incapable  of 
disagreeing  with  her  husband. 

'*0h— well— I  daresay,"  said  Griggs.  *'It  hasn't 
been  my  weakness  in  life  to  get  excited,  though."  He 
laughed. 

"Walter  always  makes  you  talk,  Mr.  Griggs,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Crowdie. 

**A  great  deal  too  much.  I  think  I  shall  be  rude, 
and  not  stay  to  luncheon,  after  all." 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Crowdie.  "Don't  go  in  for 
being  young  and  eccentric— the  'man  of  genius'  style, 
who  runs  in  and  out  like  a  hen  in  a  thunder-storm,  and 
is  in  everybody's  way  when  he's  not  wanted  and  can't 
be  found  when  people  want  him.  You've  outgrown  that 
sort  of  absurdity  long  ago." 

Katharine  would  have  liked  to  see  Griggs'  face  at  that 
moment,  but  he  was  behind  her  again.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  relation  of  the  two  men  which  she  found  it 
hard  to  understand.  Crowdie  was  much  younger  than 
Griggs — fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  she  fancied,  and 
Griggs  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  the  kind  of  man 
with  whom  people  would  naturally  be  familiar  or 
take  liberties,  to  use  the  common  phrase.  Yet  they 
talked  together  like  a  couple  of  schoolboys.  She 
should  not  have  thought,  either,  that  they  could  be 
mutually  attracted.  Yet  they  appeared  to  have  many 
ideas  in  common,  and  to  understand  each  other  won- 
derfully well.  Crowdie  was  evidently  not  repulsive  to 
Griggs  as  he  was  to  many  men  she  knew— to  Bright 
and  Miner,  for  instance — ^and  the  two  had  undoubt- 
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edly  been  very  intimate  in  former  days.  NeverthdleM^ 
it  was  strange  to  hear  the  younger  man,  who  was  littiio 
more  than  a  youth  in  appearance,  comparing  the  cele- 
brated Paul  Griggs  to  a  hen  in  a  thunder-storm,,  and 
still  stranger  to  see  that  Griggs  did  not  resent  it  at  alL 
An  older  woman  might  have  unjustly  suspected  that  the 
elderly  man  of  letters  was  in  love  with  Hester  Crowdie^ 
but  such  an  idea  could  never  have  crossed  Katharine's 
mind.  In  that  respect  she  was  singularly  unsophisti- 
cated. She  had  been  accustomed  to  see  her  beautiful 
mother  surrounded  and  courted  by  men  of  all  ages,  and 
she  knew  that  her  mother  was  utterly  indifferent  to 
them  except  in  so  far  as  she  liked  to  be  admired.  In 
some  books,  men  fall  in  love  with  married  women,  and 
Katharine  had  always  been  told  that  those  were  bad 
books,  and  had  accepted  the  fact  without  question  and 
without  interest. 

But  in  ordinary  matters  she  was  keen  of  perception. 
It  struck  her  that  there  was  some  bond  or  link  between 
the  two  men,  and  it  seemed  strange  to  her  that  there 
should  be — ^as  strange  as  though  she  had  seen  an  old 
wolf  playing  amicably  with  a  little  rabbit.  She  thought 
of  the  two  animals  in  connection  with  the  two  men. 

While  she  had  been  thinking,  Hester  and  Griggs  had 
been  talking  together  in  lower  tones,  on  the  divan,  and 
Crowdie  had  been  painting  industriously. 

''It's  time  for  luncheon,"  said  Mrs.  Crowdie.  **Mr, 
Griggs  says  he  really  must  go  away  very  early,  and  per- 
haps, if  Katharine  will  stay,  she  will  let  you  paint  for 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward." 

*'I  wish  you  would!"  answered  Crowdie,  with 
alacrity.  **The  snow-light  is  so  soft— you  see  the  snow 
lies  on  the  skylight  like  a  Clanket." 

Katharine  looked  up  at  the  glass  roof ,  turning  her  head 
jEar  Back,  for  it  was  immediately  overhead.    When  she 
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dropped  lier  eyes  she  saw  that  Origgs  was  looking  at  her 
Again,  bat  he  tamed  away  instantly.  She  had  no  sen- 
sation of  onpleasantnessi  as  she  always  had  when  she 
met  Crowdie's  womanish  glance]  but  she  wondered  about 
the  man  and  his  i>a8t. 

Hester  was  jost  leaving  the  studio,  going  downstairs 
to  be  suie  that  luncheon  was  ready,  and  Growdie  had 
disappeared  behind  his  curtain  to  put  his  palette  and 
brushes  out  of  eighty  as  usuaL  Katharine  was  alone 
with  Griggs  for  a  few  moments.  They  stood  togetheri 
looking  at  the  portrait. 

**  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Ciowdie?  '^  ahe  asked, 
yielding  to  an  irresistible  impulse. 

^' Growdie?^  repeated  Griggs.  ^'Oh — a  long  time  — 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  I  HhouM  think.  That's  going 
to  be  a  yeiy  good  portrait,  Miss  Lauderdale— *oae  oC  his 
best.    And  Crowdie,  at  his  best,  is  first  late.'^ . 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

Kathabhtb  was  eonseious  tSiat  during  the  time  she 
had  spent  in  the  studio  she  had  been  taken  out  of  herself. 
She  had  listened  to  what  the  ottiers  had  said,  she  had 
been  interested  in  Griggs,  she  had  8X>eculated  upon  the 
probable  origin  of  his  apparent  friendship  with  Crowdie; 
in  a  word,  she  had  temx)orarily  lulled  the  tempest  which 
had  threatened  to  oyerwhelm  her  altogether  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  morning.  She  was  not  much  given  to  analyz- 
ing herself  and  her  feelings,  but  as  she  descended  the 
stairs,  followed  by  Crowdie  and  Griggs,  she  was  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  she  were  awake,  or  dreaming.     £BiB 
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told  henelf  that  it  was  all  true;  that  she  had  been  mar- 
ried to  John  Balston  on  the  prerious  morning  in  the 
qmet^  remote  eharch,  that  she  had  seen  John  for  one 
moment  in  the  afternoon,  at  her  own  door,  that  he  had 
failed  her  in  the  evening,  and  that  she  knew  only  too 
certainly  how  he  had  disgraced  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
decent  people  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  It  was 
all  truCy  and  yet  there  was  something  misty  about  it  all, 
as  though  It  were  a  dream.  She  did  not  feel  angry  or 
hurt  any  more.  It  only  seemed  to  her  that  John,  and 
everything  connected  with  him,  had  all  at  once  passed 
out  of  her  life,  beyond  the  possibility  of  recall.  And 
she  did  not  wish  to  recall  it,  for  she  had  reached  some- 
thing like  peace,  very  unexpectedlv. 

It  was,  of  course,  only  temporary.  Physically  speak- 
ing, it  might  be  explained  as  the  reaction  from  violent 
emotions,  which  had  left  her  nerves  weary  and  deadened. 
And  speaking  not  merely  of  the  material  side,  it  is  true 
that  the  life  of  love  has  moments  of  suspended  animation, 
during  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  love  was  ever  alive 
at  all — times  when  love  has  a  past  and  a  future,  but  no 
present. 

If  she  had  met  John  at  that  moment,  on  the  stairs,  she 
would  very  probably  have  put  out  her  hand  quite  natu- 
rally, and  would  have  greeted  him  with  a  smile,  before 
the  reality  of  all  that  had  hapx>ened  could  come  back  to 
her.  Many  of  us  have  dreamed  that  those  dearest  to  us 
have  done  us  some  cruel  and  bitter  wrong,  struck  us, 
insulted  us,  trampled  on  our  life-long  devotion  to  them; 
and  in  the  morning,  awaking,  we  have  met  them,  and 
smiled,  and  loved  them  just  the  same.  For  it  was  only 
a  dream.  And  there  are  those  who  have  known  the 
reality;  who,  after  much  time,  have  very  suddenly  found 
out  that  they  have  been  betrayed  and  wickedly  deceived, 
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mi  wad  ill,  l^^  tkwr  anst  dew —mad  vbo^  m  tke  iHt 
aoiMnli  kftf«  net  theyij  aad  smiled,  and  kired  liMn 
jQft  the  flime.  For  it  vas  only  a  diem,  tiiejr  tbosg^ 
uideed.  Aiid  titaieomeeOe  miking^  wlueh  is  as  tiioaghi 
ene  faU  aaleap  apon  Us  belored's  bosom  and  aiwoke  asu»g 
thoDis^  aad  luTiag  a  eiown  of  tboxns  alxmt  kis  bnme 
'^rerj  hatd  to  bear  vxthoot  dying  akmd. 

Kathaiine  pnased  the  polished  banister  of  the  stair- 
ease  with  her  haad,  aad  witik  the  other  die  foond  tiie 
poiat  of  the  little  gold  pia  she  ivoie  at  her  throat  and 
made  it  pri<^  her  a  little.  It  was  a  foolish  idea  and  a 
diildish  tiioaght.  She  knew  that  she  was  not  realljr 
dreaming,  and  jet^  as  thongh  she  might  haTO  been,  she 
wanted  a  physical  sensation  to  assure  her  that  she  was 
awake.  Griggs  was  dose  behind  her.  Crowdie  had 
stopped  a  moment  to  poll  the  eord  of  a  onrtain  whieh 
eorexed  the  skylight  of  the  staircase. 

^I  wonder  where  real  things  end,  and  dreams  beg^!^ 
said  Katiiariae,  half  taming  her  head,  and  then  immedi- 
ately looking  before  her  i^iain. 

^  At  erery  minute  of  e^eiy  hoar/'  answered  Griggs,  as 
quickly  as  thoi^^h  the  thoaght  had  been  in  his  own 
mind. 

From  higher  up  came  CSrowdie's  golden  yoioe,  singing 
Tory  softly  to  himself.  He  had  heard  the  question  and 
the  answtf  • 

«<<La Tie  est  nn  songe,'^  he  sang,  and  then,  breaking 
off  suddenly,  laughed  a  little  and  began  to  descend. 

At  tiie  first  note^  Katharine  stood  still  and  turned  her 
face  upwards.  Griggs  stepped,  too,  and  looked  down  at 
her.  Sven  after  Crowdie  had  laughed  Katharine  did 
not  move. 

^'I  wish  you'd  go  on,  Mr.  Orowdiei^  she  eried^  speak- 
ing so  that  he  eoidd  hear  hes. 
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'Orig^  is  anxious  for  the  Blue  Points/'  he  answered^ 
coming  down.  **  Besides,  he  hates  musiOi  and  makes  no 
secret  of  the  fact.'' 

''Is  it  true?  Do  you  really  hate  music?''  asked  Eath- 
arine,  turning  and  beginning  to  descend  again. 

''  Quite  true/'  answered  Griggs^  quietly.  ''  I  detest  it 
Crowdie's  a  nuisance  with  his  perpetual  yapping." 

Crowdie  laughed  good  naturedly,  and  Katharine  said 
nothing.  As  they  reached  the  lower  landing  she  turned 
and  paused  an  instant,  so  that  Griggs  came  beside  her. 

''Did  you  always  hate  music?"  she  asked,  looking  up 
into  his  weather-beaten  face  with  some  curiosity. 

'*Hm!"  Griggs  uttered  a  doubtful  sound.  "It's  a 
long  time  since  I  heard  any  that  pleased  me,  at  all 
events." 

"There  are  certain  subjects,  Miss  Lauderdale,  upon 
which  Griggs  is  unapproachable,  because  he  won't  say 
anything.  And  there  are  others  upon  which  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  approach  him,  because  he  is  likely  to  say  too 
much.     Hester!    Where  are  you? " 

He  disappeared  into  the  little  room  at  the  front  of  the 
house  in  search  of  his  wife,  and  Katharine  stood  alone 
with  Griggs  in  the  entry.  Again  she  looked  at  him  with 
curiosity. 

"You're  a  very  good-humoured  person,  Mr. Griggs," 
she  said,  with  a  smile. 

"You  mean  about  Orowdie?  Oh,  I  can  stand  a  lot  of 
his  chaff  —  and  he  has  to  stand  mine,  too." 

"That  was  a  very  interesting  answer  you  gave  to  my 
question  about  dreams,"  said  Katharine,  leaning  against 
the  pillar  of  the  banister. 

"Was  it?  Let  me  see  —  what  did  I  say?"  He  seemed 
to  be  absent-minded  again. 

"Ctome  to  luncheon  I "  cried  Orowdie,  reappearing  witii 
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^'Metaphysics I  '^  exclaimed  Grig^ 

^9th  Iikaoii^»  aMfPSMi  CtmidM^.  ''I  MiiHi«»Ultlie 
difference  Iwlwiaaiii m^khjiifmm-tmA.  p(Epwliiia»  and  j 
lapkgp'  andrlbteHu  I^  ia  idl^.imoiai^  tine  aaflM  ta  i 
and  i^  is  tD.Ctoigg^  if  bd?d;oiil3r)a0lHU»rkdgo  it.  OooM) 
ailbQg,,  Misa  La&dwdale  — ^totefslaBa  aad^eiiltora)^' 

Heatos  laagbediaiGsowdto'^good'SQinih^  andOciggft 
smiled.  Ha  luidv  laige^  abaip  teatti^.  ands  TiiatilMriiwh 
tboi^gbtroltha^mojiaoid'tiierzafabifeagaia.  IfcuMr  atenge 
that  they/  abonld  be  onsnoh-gofid  tenuL 

Thioy  sat  iajtm  to  lunabeonu  ^Bha  drntDi^room^  like 
erarj.  other  jaistattba  ttn^.hoiiae^  had  baeK  haaotifiadt 
as  much  as  its  position  and  dimensions  would  allow.  Jte 
hadoriginal^  be6n.aBiall>.biit>.aiLextaiiBion.of  glaas;had 
hafioi  \mlk  out  into  the  yoid^  whiah  EEes^x^  had  tomadr 
ii^  &ieniaiy.  XhttDe  iraj^a  giraat  aumher. of  plaata  ok 
msaajf  iRacietiesi;  scane  o£  which  had  been,  obtained  witk 
great  difficulty  from  kamenae:  diatances;  Hester  hadi 
he«i'>  told/  thair  it.  W43kuld  be  impaoaibl^  to  make  tbam 
gpom  im  aa^  inhabitad:  raosi,  bntishe  had  snaaaadsd^  aadb 
the  seaolt  was  something  altogether  oui  of  the  ooaaKmenu 

She  admitted  that^  besides  the  attention  she  bestowed-, 
ugon^  tiie.  plants  herself,  they,  eeeujpied  the^  whole  time  of 
a  specially  trained  gardener.  They  were  her  only  hobbf), 
and  irtiere  they  were  ooncexned^  time  and^mon^  had  no 
value  for  her.  The  dining-room  itself  waa  simple^  bote 
exqniaite  in  ita  wa^;.  Th«re  were  a  few  pieoea  <if  won- 
derfolly  Qhi8^ed.8Uy«aron.the  aidebaaidi  aodtiie^glnaaea 
on  the  table  were  Venetian  and  Bohemian^,  and  very  okU 
Tha.lineniwasaa fine  a8}fine:writing  paper,  the  poroelain 
was  plain  white  Sevres.  There  waa  iiof&ing'aupeiAuQn%, 
batc&eM  waro  aUi  trbft  *1  ittkL  vBobtmainii  almffvilr  i 
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in  whioh  the  eye  alone  receives  i 

INte  pre* 


M»aueto|B  anienttdgn^flhaap  timtgmo 
with  what  ajypesJs  to  toueh  and  taste.  There 
libe  A  oeft>wdaifl>ii%  Uhs  tiwiiat>iB,  if  or  tinataiicB,  •  we  oer- 
tainly  worth  much  more  than  their  mm^  sn.viliffnr,  IC 
not  quite  theurwiig^  im  jgML  iBtt  ae  fortilBi^  te  Bay 
thilt  a  imaa  »  worth  his  wei|^  m  gdlfl  Ifaas  ^OMMd  to 
mottn  vflvyoimgh.  Sone  ingeiuimB  fsraons  ihtinB  lately 
calonlated  that  the  average  3iudi?«  weq^litin  fold  would 
4ie  wsaih  ^alKMit  forty  ^onsanfl  thdiktta,  Jaad  tthat  a  fow 
minutes'  worth  of  the  income  of  some  men  living  would 
yqr  for  a  iUle-sised  golden  (cadf.  The  fuifiier  denrelop- 
ment  of  luzuiy  twiU  %&fuxk  wtereoliiig  thing  to  swatch  dar- 
ing the  next  century.  A  poor  wonum  ±a  <New  York 
xooeiitiy  irekasned  jt  romt'taAi^totk  cbuttaUle  la^  who 
had  sent^itte  faor^  wWi^tiie  T6ma#k  Isfaat  she  w«s  aeons* 
4nmfld  to«Bbt  wast  ^heef  ttt^Cfarktaas,  Idioagfa  she^cbdnot 
anad  totkay  i^n'^Hiaztegiving  Sqr.  ^ 

yulfagriMB  wuudojod  diow  (far  stnb  -ft  tnan  as  OriggSy 
mho  said  ^Oat  ^  dwled  imisio,  ooifld  appreciate  the 
OKcenme  vefioomedt  of  a  Imiiry  whidh  ooald  be  felt 
Mtfaer  than  seen,  tt  was  adl  familiar  to  Kalhttrine,  ad 
tlien  weio  iliMe  things  afthe  Crowdies  whi<A  she  Imged 
to  3iave  st  liome.  -Griggs  ate  his  oyn^ets  im  sflenoe. 
(Rlelniher  oame  to  bis  elbow  with  a  decanter. 

'^'^in  doGnim,  sirT^'  -mqaired'tbe^Dld^ittlerin  a  lew 
aoioe. 

'•'^o  wine,  lOionh  you,*  traid  *€Wgfes. 

'•*ThOT^s8arttenie,iBrf't*here,WaltBr?''  aeked  Hester, 
^nftwfeaps  Ifr.  <©TiggB— '^ 

''Gte^lgs  4s  a'ooM  water  nwm,  Ifte  me/*  answered 

fimmOm.   ^*  Wm  iMovdt  vise  is  te  drink  a  ba^kot  ^^  ii^ 

.  when  nobody  is  looking.'' 
It— Vol  22— CrawfcMl 
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'  Fletoher  looked  disappomtedy  and  replaced  the  daeanter 
on  the  sideboard. 

^'  Ifs  uncommon  to  see  two  men  who  drink  nothing/' 
observed  Hester.  ^^But  I  remember  that  Mr.  Origgs 
never  did.'' 

''Never — since  you  knew  me,  Mrs.  Orowdie.  I  did 
when  I  was  younger." 

"Did  you?    What  made  you  give  it  up?" 

S[atharine  felt  a  strange  pain  in  her  heart,  as  they 
began  to  talk  of  the  subject  The  reality  was  suddenly 
coming  back  out  of  dreamland. 

"I  lost  my  taste  for  it,"  answered  G-riggs,  indiffer- 
ently. 

"About  the  same  time  as  when  you  began  to  hate 
music,  wasn't  it  ?  "  asked  Orowdie,  gravely. 

"  Yes,  I  daresay." 

The  elder  man  spoke  quietly  enough,  and  there  was 
not  a  shade  of  interest  in  his  voice  as  he  answered  the 
question.  But  Katharine,  who  was  watching  him  uncon- 
sciously, saw  a  momentary  change  pass  over  his  face. 
He  glanced  at  Crowdie  with  an  expression  that  was  almost 
savage.  The  dark,  weary  eyes  gleamed  fiercely  for  an 
instant,  the  great  veins  swelled  at  the  lean  temples,  the 
lips  parted  and  just  showed  the  big,  sharp  teeth.  Then 
it  was  all  over  again  and  the  kindly  look  came  back. 
Crowdie  was  not  smiling,  and  the  tone  in  which  he  had 
asked  the  question  showed  plainly  enough  that  it  was  not 
meant  as  a  jest.  Indeed,  the  painter  himself  seemed  un- 
usually serious.  But  he  had  not  been  looking  at  Griggs, 
nor  had  Hester  seen  the  sudden  flash  of  what  was  very 
like  half-suppressed  anger.  Elatharine  wondered  more 
and  more,  and  the  little  incident  diverted  her  thoughts 
again  from  the  suggestion  which  had  given  her  pain. 
.."liOts  of   men  drink  water  altogether^  nowadays^" 
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cteerveA  CSMmtie.    *^Wb  a  mietelM,  eC  eomse^  but  it^ 
snek  noM  agneaUa^' 
^A  mkUkef!^  askoMcl  KaiftanM;  ^ry  mBcii  aston- 


'« Q^  jM— ift^s  aa  awfi^  nislalie/^  eelioed  OriggS;  in 
tlie  Hiost  naiiiral  Wf  poflii^MB. 

^Pm  not  80  •we,''  wsAA  HMter  Oroupdie,  in  a  tone  of 
▼oiee  irkkh  (dK>w«d  plaMy  that  the  idea  was  not  new 

to  her. 

**1  iaa^  imderstaBd,^'  said  KaOMfine,  unable  to  re- 
cover from  her  matffme,  ^1  always  tiioagltt  that-—'' 
she  checked  herself  aad  locdied  acfoss  at  the  fems^  for 
her  heart  was  hurting  her  again. 

She  suddenly  realised^  ako^  that  comidering  what  had 
hapx)ened  on  the  preTions  night,  it  was  very  tactless  of 
Orowdie  not  to  change  the  snhjeet.  Bat  he  seemed  not 
at  ail  inclined  to  drop  it  yet. 

**  Yes,'*  he  said.  « In  the  first  place,  total  abstinence 
shortens  life.  Statistics  show  that  moderate  consumers 
of  alcoholic  drinks  live  considerably  longer  than  drunkards 
and  total  abstainers.^ 

^  Of  oooise,''  assented  Griggs.  ''  A  certain  amount  of 
wine  makes  a  man  laay  for  a  time,  and  that  rests  his 
nerves.  We  who  drink  water  accomplish  more  in  a  given 
time,  bat  we  dont  live  so  long.  We  wear  ourselves  out. 
If  we  weie  not  the  strongest-  generation  tiiere  has  been 
foff  centnries,  we  shonlcl  all  be  in  our  graves  by  this 
tima** 

^Do  you  think  we  are  a  very  strong  generation?^ 
asked  CSrowdie,  who  lodrod  as  weak  as  a  girl. 

^  Yes,  I  do^*^  answered  Griggs.  ^  Look  at  yourself  and 
at  me.  Yoa're  not  an  athlete,  and  an  average  street  boy 
ef  fifteen  or  nzteen  might  kill  you  in  a  fight.  That  has' 
Mthingtodowiliii*.    The  amewat  ef  aotaal  haard  woik 
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in  your  piofessioa,  which  youVe  done— erer  since  yon 
were  a  mere  lad  —  is  amazing,  and  you're  none  the  worse 
for  it,  either.  You  go  on,  just  as  though  you  had  begun 
yesterday.  Heaving  weights  and  rowing  races  is  no  test 
of  what  a  man's  strength  will  bear  in  everyday  life. 
You  don't  need  big  muscles  and  strong  joints.  But  you 
need  good  nerres  and  enormous  endurance.  I  consider 
you  a  yery  strong  man — in  most  ways  that  are  of  any 
use." 

"That's  true/^  said  Mrs.  Crowdie.  "It's  what  I've 
always  been  trying  to  put  into  words." 

"  All  the  same/'  continued  Origgs^  "  one  reason  why 
you  do  more  than  other  people  is  that  you  drink  water. 
If  we  are  strong,  it's  because  the  last  generation  and  the 
one  before  it  lived  too  well.  The  next  generation  will 
be  ruined  by  the  advance  of  science." 

"The  advance  of  science!"  exclaimed  Katharine. 
"But,  Mr.  Origgs  —  what  extraordinary  ideas  you 
have ! " 

"  Have  I  ?  It's  very  simple,  and  it's  absolutely  true. 
We've  had  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  now  we're  to 
have  the  survival  of  the  weakest,  because  medical  sci- 
ence is  learning  how  to  keep  all  the  weaklings  alive.  If 
they  were  puppies,  they'd  all  be  drowned,  for  fear  of 
spoiling  the  breed.  That's  rather  a  brutal  way  of  put- 
ting it,  but  if  s  true.  As  for  the  question  of  drink,  the 
races  that  produce  the  most  effect  on  the  world  are  those 
that  consume  the  most  meat  and  the  most  alcohol.  I 
don't  suppose  any  one  will  try  to  deny  that.  Of  course, 
the  consequences  of  drinking  last  for  many  generations 
after  alcohol  has  gone  out  of  use.  If  s  pretty  certain  that 
before  Mohammed's  time  the  national,  vice  of  the  Arabs 
was  drunkenness.  So  long  as  the  effects  lasted — for  a 
good  many  generations  —  they  swept  everyOing  betom 
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t%^  Mfwl  tvniibte  BfttkA  y&  ttw  on^  tlwt  Irao* 

t  IBP  ^WUv  vW  9^V  SS  MB'  JW9CP*      JEfQv  WIMS   oB9 

effects  wore  out,  the  Arabs  retired  from  the  field  hefom 
niliiing  UmI  Araaft  —  anA  i>»n1>  lard.    They  had  no 


** Wha»  a hoiiiWc.  iwew  t»  triw » »  KaAainieifas  reaHy 
jilcniii!:  by  tihe  saa^  •orf  statenests,  and  BMSt  of  all  bgr 
tfM  appMUMRMi^  ^  MidiipojIaM^  tanrth  wUeh  he  wkdoiih^ 
tdljp  gave  l9  Aen. 

^ibid  as  lor  saj^tagttat  drti^  is  Ae  prneipai  came  of 
ernne,^  be  €oiiti»Md|y  qaw^  Smtbrng  a  x^ieee:  d  shad  os 
hi^plate^  ^DAytte  mosl  arrasl^  nonsense  that  ever  was 
invented.  The  Hindus  are  total  abstainers  and  always 
hsTO  been,  so  far  as  we  hsow.  The  yast  msq  ority  of  them 
take  no  stimulant  whaterer^  bo  tea,  no  eoffee.  They 
smoke  a  little.  There  are,  I  believe,  about  two  hundred 
inillioKHr  of  them  aKiie  now,  and  Hkeir  eapaelty  for  most 
hinds  of  niekediiess  iff  qriite  as  great  as  ours.  Any 
Indian  oAeial  wrB  teH  yo»  Aofe  Ws  pnre  nonsense  ta 
fey  all  the  hl»ae  on  whishey.  There  would  he  just  as 
nany  erines  eonnnttedwilftiofit  it,  and  it  wonH  be  mneh 
hard^  to  deteet  thott,  becanse  ^e  enminals  would  keep 
tilieb  leada  bettev  inder  diffinslties^  Crime  iw  in  bnman 
nafaii^  tttse  -mtne — like  movt  tikmigs,  if  yo«  know  kow 
toted  tkem.'^ 

""That^  periee%  troe,''  said  Qrowd&e.  "^I  belief^ 
•very  word  of  it  And  I  know  that  if  I  drank  aeertavn 
amouail  of  wineZ  skndd  have  a  better  ohanee  of  long  life, 
lot  I  don't  kfae  tke  ta«te  of  it— eooMnt  bear  it  when 
I  waa  a^  boy.  I  like  to  see  men  get  mellow  tuftd  good- 
natured  over  a^kottteof  elaret,  toa  AH  the  same,  there^ 
nothing  so  posttrvefy  disgusting  as  a  nan  who  has  had 
too  much." 

Haalor  teoked  at  kam.  ^niskly,  warning  liim  to  dvop  tiie 
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subject  But  Origgs  knew  nothing  of  the  oironmBtaiioefl^ 
and  went  on  diflcusaing  the  m«tter  from  his  original  point 
of  view.    - 

^^  There's  a  beast  somewhere,  in  every  human  being/' 
he  said  thoughtfully.  ^'  If  you  grant  the  &et  that  it  is 
a  beast,  if  s  no  worse  to  look  at  than  other  beasts.  But 
it's  quite  proper  to  call  a  drunkard  a  beast,  because 
almost*  all  animals  will  drink  anything  alcoholic  which 
hasn't  a  bad  taste,  until  they're  blind  drunk.  It's  a 
natural  instinct.  Did  you  ever  see  a  goat  drink  rum,  or 
a  Western  pony  drink  a  pint  of  whiskey  ?  All  animals 
like  it  I've  tried  it  on  lots  of  them.  It's  an  old  sailor's 
trick." 

<>  I  think  if  s  horrid ! "  exclaimed  Hester.  **  Altogether, 
if  s  a  most  unpleasant  subject  Can't  we  talk  of  some- 
thing else  ?  "  ' 

^^  Griggs  can  talk  about  anything  except  botany,  my 
dear,"  said  Crowdie.  ^^  Don^t  ask  him  about  ferns,  unless 
you  want  an  exhibition  of  ignorance  which  will  startle  you." 

Katharine  sat  still  in  silence,  though  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  her  at  that  moment  to  turn  the  conversation 
into  a  new  channel,  by  asking  Griggs  the  first  question 
which  chanced  to  present  itself.  But  she  could  not  have 
spoken  just  then.  She  could  not  eat,  either,  though  she 
made  a  pretence  of  using  her  fork.  The  reality  had  come 
back  out  of  dreamland  altogether  this  time,  and  would  not 
be  banished  again.  The  long  discussion  about  the  subject 
which  of  all  others  was  most  painful  to  her;  and  the 
cynical  indifference  with  which  the  two  men  had  discussed 
it,  had  goaded  her  memory  back  through  all  the  details  of 
the  last  twenty-four  hours.  She  was  scarcely  conscious 
that  Hester  had  interfered,  as  she  became  more  and  more 
absorbed  by  her  own  suffering. 

^  Shall  we  talk  of  roses  and  green  fields  and  angelaP 
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l9wes  ?  *^  asked  Origgs.  "  How  many  portraits  have  you 
painted  since  last  summer,  Crowdie  ? '' 

^'  By  way  of  reminding  me  of  roses  you  stick  the  thorns 
into  me  —  four,  I  think — and  two  Fm  doing  now,  besides 
Miss  Lauderdale's.  There's  been  a  depression  down  town. 
That  accounts  for  the  small  number.  Portrait  painters 
suffer  first.    In  hard  times  people  don't  want  thran." 

^<Yes,"  answered  Griggs,  thoughtfully.  <^  Portrait 
painters  and  hatters.  Did  you  know  tiiat,  Crowdie  ? 
When  money  is  tight  in  Wall  Street,  people  don't  bet 
hats,  and  the  hatters  say  it  makes  a  great  difference." 

<^  Thafs  queer.  And  you — how  many  books  have  you 
written?" 

"  Since  last  summer  ?  Only  one  —  a  boshy  little  thing 
of  sixty  thousand." 

<<  Sixty  thousand  what  ?  "  asked  Hester.     '^  Dollars  ?  " 

"Dollars!"  Griggs  laughed.  "No  —  only  words. 
Sixty  thousand  words.  That's  the  way  we  count  what 
we  do.  No  —  it's  a  tiresome  little  thing.  I  had  an  idea, 
—  or  thought  I  had^  —  and  just  when  I  got  to  the  end  of 
it  I  found  it  was  trash.  Tluit's  generally  the  way  with 
me,  unless  I  have  a  stroke  of  luck.  Haven't  you  got  an 
idea  for  me,  Mrs.  Crowdie?  I'm  getting  old  and  people 
won't  give  me  any,  as  they  used  to." 

"Iwishlhad!    YiThatdoyouwant?    Alovestozy?" 

"  Of  course.  But  what  I  want  is  a  character.  .  There 
are  no  new  plots,  nor  incidents,  nor  things  of  that  sort, 
you  know.  Everything  that's  ever  happened  has  hap- 
pened so  often.  But  there  are  new  characters.  The  end 
of  the  century,  the  sharp  end  of  the  century,  is  digging 
them  up  out  of.  the  sands  of  life  —  as  you  might  dig  up 
olams  with  a  pointed  stick." 

"Thafs  bathos t"  laughed  Crowdie.  "The  sands  of 
life— and  dams!" 
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my  English  alone ! "  said! Qnfgm.  ''It  uOm  imH  mmSL 
at. jUQHV  l«rtamiii.  XTa — iduUkltnaan  ia  ttiat  pafcwlien 
fate  i»1lim(^g  tfhttftit  o&libi^oentivy 

<<BaaU7<,  mjr  daaff  faUaw^— «ktt*?a  a  liW^ 
kaowh   TooomparetlMaantw^  toaj»&a»tonry  ottffi!^ 

^Ooiidk^'^  aaid.  QnsgB)  8inml]]r>  '^iiLa  ioormer  jrtate  I 
"vma  a.wotf,  and  jions  inave  a  rabbit  andl  gpbUed  jxnLup. 
If  jaa  90  0n  itttermi{rtiiig  me,  VU  do  ii  again  and  daafenqr 
your  Totem." 

Katharine  startad  saddenly/  and  afcavad  at  Gteigga.  ft 
saamed  ao  stDange  thai  ha  shoold.  have  naad  tha  irwy 
words — wolf  and  rabbit  —  which  had  been  in  her  mind 
mors  than  onae  during  the  morning; 

^What  is  it.  Miss  Lauderdale?''  he  asked,  in.  soma 
strrpsiae.    ^  You  look  staitled.'' 

**  Oh, — Botiiing  P^  Katharine  hastened  to  say.  ^^I  hap- 
pened to  haY^e  thought  of  wok^es  and  rabbits^  and  il; 
seamed  odd  that  you  shonld  mention  them.'' 

<<  Write  to  the  Pl»yohieal  Beaearch  people^'^  si^ggested 
Growdie.    ^'  Ifs  a  diatinet  ease  of  thonght^transferenoe." 

« I  daresay  it  ia,"  aadd  Origgs^  indiffsiai^y.  <<  Every* 
thing  is  traasfeiaUe — why  shcmlda't  tiiou^ts  be  ?  " 

<< Everything?"  repeated.  Growdie.     ^< Even  the  afibo> 

tiOBS?" 

^Oh^  yes — ome  the  affieetdona — bat  punahed^  like  a 
raihvay  tiokei^"  aaaweied  Gri|^^  peompHy;  Ev^mybody 
laaghed.  a  little,  ezeept  Griggs  himself. 

<<  Of  course  the  aSeotions  are  transferable,"  he  oontiii* 
uad  mcjditatLvely.  <fThe.  affeetiona  ace  the  hat — the 
olil^t.  ia  only  the  peg.  on  which  it's  hung;  One  peg  ia 
almost  as  good  as  another — if  if  s  within  reach;  but  tha 
baait|daea  for  l3iehaibia.on.  the  man's  own  heaoL  Nothing 
ahields  a msfn  like  devoting  all  his  affeotioMa tohiiDaalfi?* 
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M  That's  perfectly  outrageous  I "  ezclaiined  Hester  Orow- 
die.  ''  You  make  one  think  that  you  don't  belioTe  in  any- 
thing !    Oh,  it's  too  bad — really  it  is ! " 

'^I  believe  in  ever  so  many  things,  my  dear  lady^" 
answered  Griggs,  looking  at  her  with  a  singularly  gentle 
expression  on  hid  weather-beaten  face.  '^1  believe  in  lots 
of  goods  things — more  than  Orowdie  does,  as  he  knows. 
I  believe  in  roses,  and  green  fields,  and  love,  as  much  as 
you  do.  Only  —  the  things  one  believes  in  are  not 
always  good  for  one  —  it  depends  —  love's  path  may  lie 
among  roses  or  among  thorns ;  yet  the  path  always  has 
two  ends — the  one  end  is  life,  if  the  love  is  true." 

^^And  the  other?"  asked  Katharine,  meeting  his  far- 
away glance. 

''The  other  is  death,"  he  answered,  almost  solemnly. 

A  momentary  silence  followed  the  words.  Even  Crow- 
die  made  no  remark,  while  both  Hester  aud  Katharine 
watched  the  elder  man's  face,  as  women  do  when  a  man 
who  has  known  the  world  well  speaks  seriously  of  love. 

''  But  then,"  added  Griggs  himself,  more  lightly,  and 
as  though  to  destroy  the  impression  he  had  made,  ''most 
people  never  go  to  either  end  of  the  path.  They  enter  at 
one  side,  look  up  and  down  it,  cross  it,  and  go  out  at  the 
other.  Something  frightens  tiiem,  or  they  don't  like  the 
colour  of  the  roses^  or  they're  afraid  of  the  thorns — in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  something  drives  them  out  of  it" 

"  How  can  one  be  driven  out  of  love  ?  "  asked  Katha- 
rine, gravely. 

"I  put  the  thing  generally^  and  adorned  it  with  nice 
similes  and  things — and  now  you  waut  me  to  explain  all 
the  details ! "  protested  Griggs,  with  a  little  rough  laugh. 
*How  can  one  be  driven  out  of  love?  In  many  ways, 
I  fancy.  By  a  real  or  imaginary  fault  of  the  other  person 
in  the  path,  I  suppose,  as  mueh  as  bj  anything.   It  won't 
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"^OC  MOBiaAmiB.  FMpli  ctai^  kMr  mmh  abook 
imt  anotksr  uten  Aaj  ga^  Mumiwk  At  kafll,  ml  «  a 
nde.  Thflj^^v  Mrt  on  Urn  ilapi  li]M  aetors  in  a  pla^ — 
and  tfae%  wttMniff  Hm^  mmt  m  pnrate  Efa^  aod  ase 
qwita  dJtewfcpcieyihL  Teq^  pnabaUy  Hie  weeuui  is  }6ak- 
ous  and  extmvagaiil^  aad  lias  a  t«mper^  and  haa  bea 
fjlaykig  the  ingfiiwiw  yoax^r  fp/tVs  pairta  on  the  ataga 
And  the  man,  who  has  been  doing  the  sM^uuatiimi^ 
heriv  lite  prapoasa  ta  f»  iritiioiit  bntta*  m  esder  ta  sup- 
port faoa  atainnBg  moAaMi-lavy  tania  oat  to  be  &  gam- 
Uer — ar  dieiiiks^  cr  otherwise  idagrg  tli0  look  01  ooinse 
that^B  ali  ^ly  dieteewing  ta  Aa  bade  av  ike  bridegcoaoy 
asr  tiie  caae  ma^  ba.  Bat  it  oanft  be  hdpei.  They'TO 
taken  ooa  aaother  'te  bettei^  fat  wcatm,^  and  if  0  tomed 
oai  to  be  far  laatae;  VhegF  euL  go  to  Bioiix  Cify  and  get  a 
dinoffOB^  bat  thea  Hiatfu  taaaUaaome  and  acaadatoasy  aad 
one  tUng-  and  aaotiiaE:  80  Aay  just  ptrt  up  with  iti 
BoBidfia,  th^  wm^  lo? a  aaeh  ottier  ao  mneh  tiiai  the  da- 
ieets  dn^  diiw  tiioa  oat  of  it  TheatiM  bad  onedaagi 
down  the  gaodoae — oa^  iaa  laie  oaaes,  tiia  good  one  raiaes 
the  bad  ana  Oh^  yea — Vm  not  a^ajFiiic — that  happens^ 
too,  from  time  to  time/' 

Croaitte  lodiad  at  kie  wife  iritk  his  sof^  ktngaishing 
ghuoaa^  and  if  Keiharina  had  been  watefcing  him^  sba 
mighl  have  seen  on  hia  red  lips  the  smila  she  eqfieciaUf 
datestod.  Bat  she  was  looking  down  and  pfeasing  her 
handa  IseeAer  uBcter  tha  tabte^  Heatn  Gnmdieh^  ^m 
taiw  ixed  a&  iHa  latey  for  siia  imm  vmiy  paia 
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evidently  suffering.  Origgs  also  looked  at  her,  aad  saw 
that  something  unusual  was  happening. 

^'Mrs.  Growdie/^  he  said,  vigorously  changing  the  sub- 
ject, as  a  man  can  who  has  been  leading  the  conversation, 
^if  it  isn't  a  very  rude  question,  may  I  ask  where  you 
get  the  extraordinary  ham  you  always  have  whenever  I 
lunch  with  you  ?  I've  been  all  over  the  world,  and  I've 
never  eaten  anything  like  it.  I'm  not  sure  whether  it's 
the  ham  itself,  or  some  secret  in  the  cooking." 

Mrs.  Crowdie  glanced  at  Katharine's  face  once  more, 
and  then  looked  at  him.  Crowdie  also  turned  towards 
him,  and  Katharine  slowly  unclasped  her  hands  beneath 
the  table,  as  though  the  bitterness  of  death  were  passed. 

«  Oh — the  ham  ?  "  repeated  Mrs.  Crowdie.  «  They're 
Yorkshire  hams,  aren't  they,  Walter  ?  You  always  order 
them." 

"No,  my  dear,"  answered  Crowdie.  "They're  Ameri- 
can. We've  not  had  any  English  ones  for  two  or  three 
years.  Fletcher  gets  them.  He's  a  better  judge  than  the 
cook.  Griggs  is  quite  right  —  there's  a  trick  about  boil- 
ing them  —  something  to  do  with  changing  the  water  a 
certain  number  of  times  before  you  put  in  the  wine.  Are 
you  going  to  set  up  housekeeping,  Griggs?  I  should 
think  that  oatmeal  and  water  and  dried  herrings  would 
be  your  sort  of  fare,  from  what  I  remember." 

"Something  of  that  kind,"  answered  Griggs.  "Any- 
thing's  good  enough  that  will  support  life." 

The  luncheon  came  to  an  end  without  any  further  in- 
cident, and  the  conversation  ran  on  in  the  very  smallest 
of  small  talk.  Then  Griggs,  who  was  a  very  busy  man, 
lighted  a  cigarette  and  took  his  departure.  As  he  shook 
hands  with  Elatharine,  and  bowed  in  his  rather  foreign 
way,  he  looked  at  her  once  more,  as  though  she  interested 
him  very  much. 
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"  I  hope  80,  indMA,'*  wswercA  Chiggs.  "*  You're  ferj 
fcisd  %9  sagr  ik»-' 

^^ite&  se  W88  ^Hw  vBi^  4R90F  wKPee  leBRBoOu.  Tog^cKloienA 
^Hm  sHwe  iFQiK  loon,  ^HBieli  sw  oeen  so  Twten  men IsoiiecL 

■"Will  JOS  tnt  for  aw  ft  fiMfe  longot,  Miss  Latrderdale  ?  * 

WBKOO  TJxO^FSie* 

**Oli,  ^4o!i*fc  iwuli  Miy  mofe  jost  yfft,  ^Wafterl^  crieA 
Hester,  with  gtiWen  tmxMy. 

«lW%y?  WkaJpB  the  maftter?*^  eiaqmlied  Crowffie  in 
WNBO  Vfuf^nse* 

*  Yon  fasoff  ifitftt  Mr.  Onggs  ww  jost  ss^ing  trt  hrndi- 
OOR.  Yott  work  w  liafdl  You'll  orerdo  it  "soine  day. 
H?8  perfectly  tr«e,  yon  laaow.  You  nerer  gire  yourself 
flny  reBttf 

**  Except  during  about  one-half  of  the  year,  my  dear, 
wiien  you  <md  I  do  flbsoivtdy  notiiing  togeUhei'  in  the 
tuosft  beaBTtliuI  fuaoes  in  line  woiid  — in  tSie  most  perfect 
0RiB8!t6s,  find  wnhouft  ono  oolitsary  ntUe  shadow  of  a  care 
"for  anyUfflig  on  oaxHi  Ijiut  our  two  edves.^' 

*  Yes  —  I  know.  Btrt  you  work  nH  Ifce  harder  Ure  rest 
trf  the  iSsne.  Desideu,  we  haven't  Ijeen  nbroad  Hiis  year, 
and  you  -say  im  «arft  get  away  for  at  least  two  monflm. 
Do  -gtvo  yourself  lane  to  breiirtihe — just  after  luncheon, 
too.  I'm  sure  Ws  not  good  for  Mm,  is  it,  Kafliarine  ?'' 
slie  asked,  juppealing  to  her  tiieud. 

"  Of  course  not  *  '^  answered  Kathai'me.  ^  And  bestdes, 
i  most  run  home.  My  dear,  just  fancy !  I  forgot  to  ask 
you  1»tre»d  word  to  say  that  I  wasrft  coming,  tmd  -tttey 
woBpt  know  where  I  am.  But  we  hmch  later  than  you 
do — iff  go  directly,  I -shall  ^6«d  them  grti!! -at  table.* 

^  IHonsense^  *  oxclaimed  Hes(ter.  ^  You  don't  want  to 
go  realty?  Do  yon?  Yon  know,  I  could  send  word 
still  —  it  wouldn't  be  too  late."    She  glanced  trt;  her  hua- 
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lt^fteeiiw^4iie4Mlt  1  vj^wbt  iwe  yva  wm — 'and  I  lotve 
IiMb  of  HUngB  t|»  t«  TOIL''' 

IKHiliaRae  Bhm&^soAB  <wifh«l9vo^fiie,'^08e  fioft,  <¥r4iit6 
ftsgen  Mit*<M)lfl 'in  ^hem.  flEienMer ^wefit  out  ^wiSh.  lier  <iilto 
I9ie  ^faitr^f  mA  QuflpeA  hBr^to  •'pot'on  %er  *ti!kk'eo2tt. 

^  Tafae  iBoimige,  'dear^P'  mia  His.  ^9fowffie  'in  «  lov 
Tmse^  88  Hshe  UdsBd  lier.    '<^  lit  ^pBI  <coiiie  rigbt  doi  tbe^end.'* 

Saiiiarane  tsdkefl  &redfy  at  tor  for  a  fswflecente^  Hlmt- 
timiiiig  lieriieat 

'<<  ]t%  B^t'Winage  Ibflrt  I  iieed/^i^  MEuMMsloiriyy  «t  )«Bt 
" I  think  I  have  enough  —  good-bye  —  Hefetter^daAing  — . 

^She  'pift  lier  tamB  foxmA  her  friend  and  kiesed  her -tiivee 
limes,  and  tiien  itmaied  tquH^ly  and  il^  lierself  ont^ 
9e«mg  Keiiler  Mmdrng  in  1&e  •vntry,  ^wondering  at  the 
solemn  way  in  which  she  had  taken  lewvo'tf  her. 


<»IAPTi9R  XK¥I. 

KATBAmmt^n  moed  iiad  <fiumged  ?P9iy  mnoh^inoeMAfe 
iwd  edteveA  <tte  t)rowdi«3'  Ihoiwe.  H9he  liad  felt  then  a 
eei^in  venae  of  ^dtrengfii^whidh  %ad  %sen  fairnliar  ^to  her 
all  ^her  HtB^  hvLt  whi^fli  had  never  %efore'8e6med  eo  Teal 
andsservieeaMe.  "Bhe  ted  %Ben  sore  Ithat  she  ^eodld  dcfiy 
Ae  <winM^ — ^ir  that  black  "freok  MShe  wore —  and  that  her 
flMe  woiild'be'of  matrble  and  her  heart  of  ETteel  under  sQl 
fam^rimibto  'eiroimu^tanoes.  flhe  liad  carried  her  head 
ttghmdted^wnHEed^wJth  afirmlnaa.   <She  had  fctt 
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that  if  she  met  John  Ralston  she  oould  tell  him  what 
ahe  thought  of  him,  and  hurt  him^  80  that  in  his  suJSer* 
ingy  at  least,  he  should  repent  of  what  he  had  done. 

It  was  different  now.  She  did  not  attempt  to  find  rea- 
sons for  the  difference,  and  they  would  have  been  hard 
to  discover.  But  she  knew  that  she  had  been  exposed 
to  a  sort  of  test  of  her  strength,  and  had  broken  down, 
and  that  Hester  Growdie  had  seen  her  defeat.  Possibly 
it  was  the  knowledge  that  Hester  had  seen  and  under, 
stood  which  was  the  most  immediately  painful  circum- 
stance at  the  present  moment;  but  it  was  not  the  most 
important  one,  for  she  was  really  quite  as  brave  as  she 
had  believed  herself  and  what  suffered  most  in  her  was 
not  her  vanity. 

The  conversation  at  table  had  somehow  brought  the 
whole  truth  more  clearly  before  her,  as  the  developer 
brings  out  the  picture  on  a  photographer's  plate.  13ie 
facts  were  fixed  now,  and  she  could  not  hide  them  nor 
turn  &om  them  at  will. 

Whether  she  were  mistaken  or  not,  the  position  was 
bad  enough.  As  she  saw  it,  it  was  intolerable.  By  her 
own  act,  by  the  exercise  of  her  own  will,  and  by  nothing 
else,  she  had  been  secretly  married  to  John  Balston. 
She  had  counted  with  certainty  upon  old  Bobert  Lau- 
derdale to  provide  her  husband  with  some  occupation 
immediately,  feeling  sure  that  within  a  few  days  she 
should  be  able  to  acknowledge  the  marriage  and  assume 
her  position  before  the  world  as  a  married  woman.  But 
Bobert  Lauderdale  had  demonstrated,  to  her  that  this 
was  impossible  under  the  conditions  she  required,  namely, 
that  John  should  support  himself.  He  had  indeed  of- 
fered to  make  her  independent,  but  that  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was  not  acceptable.  To  obtain  what  she  and 
Balston  had  both  desired,  it  was  neces8aqr#  and  she  ad* 
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milMF  ft6  iict^  ttuit  John  riionlcl  work  Mgolaxlj  in 
some  ofioe  for  a  oextain  tfane.  Robert  Lauderdale  him- 
self eoold  not  take  iem  idle  toaat  from  a  fasMonable  ehib 
and  suddenly  torn  him  into  a  partner  in  a  hoose  of  boei- 
nesB  or  a  firm  of  lairyen^  if  tfte  idle  man  himself  refused 
to  aooept  money  in  any  shape.  Bren  if  he  had  accepted 
ity  sodi'  a  proceeding  woiild  have  been  criticised  and 
laughed  at  as  a  piece  of  phitocratic  juggling.  It  would 
hare  made  John  contemptible.  Therefore  it  was  impos- 
siUe  that  John  and  Katiiarine  should  have  a  house  of 
tiieir  own  and  appear  as  a  married  couple  for  some  time, 
fbr  at  least  a  year,  and  probably  for  a  longer  period. 
Under  such  circumstances  to  declare  the  marriage  would 
haTe  been  to  make  tiiemselyes  the  laughing-stock  of 
society,  so  long  as  John  continued  to  lire  under  his 
mother's  roof,  and  Katharine  with  her  father.  The 
secret  marriage  woald  hare  to  be  kept  a  secret,  except, 
perhaps,  from  the  more  discreet  members  of  the  family. 
Alexander  Lauderdale  would  hare  to  be  told,  and  life 
would  not  be  Tcry  pleasant  for  Katharine  until  she  could 
leave  the  paternal  dwelling.  She  knew  that,  but  she 
Would  have  been  able  to  bear  it,  to  look  upon  the  next 
year  or  two  as  years  of  betrothal,  and  to  give  her  whole 
heart  and  soul  to  help  John  in  his  work.  It  was  the 
worst  contingency  which  she  had  foreseen  when  she  had 
persuaded  him  to  take  fte  step  with  her,  and  she  had 
certainly  not  expected  that  it  could  arise;  but  since  it 
had  arisen^  she  was  ready  to  meet  it.  There  was  noth- 
ing within  tiie-  limits  of  reason  whidi  she  would  not  have 
done  for  John,  and  she  had  driven  those  limits  as  &r 
from  ordinary  common  sense  as  was  possible,  to  rash- 
ness, ei^n  to  the  verge  of  things  desperate  in  their  folly. 
She  knew  that.  But  she  had  counted  on  John  Ealston 
wiHi  that  slngtdar^  whole-hearted  faith  whvdi  charae* 
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terizes  yerj  refined  women.  Many  years  ago,  when  ana- 
lytical fiotion  was  in  its  infancy^  Charles  de  Bernard 
made  the  yery  wise  and  true  obsenration  that  no  women 
abandon  themselves  more  completely  in  thought  and 
deed  to  the  men  they  loTe,  or  make  such  real  slaves  of 
themselyesi  as  those  whom  he  calls  ^great  ladieSi'  —  that 
isy  as  we  should  say^  women  of  the  highest  refinement, 
the  most  unassailable  social  position,  and  the  most  rigid 
traditions.  The  remark  is  a  very  profound  one.  The 
explanation  of  the  fact  is  very  simple.  Women  who 
have  grown  up  in  surroundings  wherein  the  letter  of 
honour  is  rigidly  obseryed,  and  in  which  the  spirit  of 
virtue  prevails  for  honour's  sake,  readily  believe  that 
the  men  they  love  are  as  honourable  as  they  seem,  and 
more  virtuous  in  all  ways  than  sinful  man  is  likely  to 
be.  The  man  whom  such  a  woman  loves  with  all  her 
hearty  before  she  has  met  truth  face  to  face,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  as  vorthy  as  she  imagines  that  he  is;  and  if 
he  be  an  honest  man,  he  must  be  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
must  constantly  suffer  by  the  ever  present  knowledge 
that  he  is  casting  a  shadow  greater  than  himself,  so  to 
say  —  and  to  push  the  simile  further,  it  is  true  that  in 
attempting  to  overtake  that  shadow  of  himself,  he  often 
deliberately  walks  away  from  the  light  which  makes  him 
cast  it. 

John  Balston  could  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  done  all  that  ELatharine  had  expected  of  him» 
although  she  had  professed  to  expect  so  little.  Woman 
fills  the  hours  of  her  lover's  absence  with  scenes  from 
her  own  sweet  dreamland.  In  nine  cases  out  of  te% 
when  she  has  the  chance  of  comparing  what  she  has 
learned  with  what  she  has  imagined,  she  has  a  moment 
of  sickening  disappointment.  Later  in  life  there  is  an 
adjustment^  and  at  forty  years  of  age  she  merely  wami 
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Btet  gaiftagiiw'fr  MBe  JQst  now  wnrTeiy  nradrworair 
thsn^  fbo^  oomiMin*  A  kt  no^  nooesssry  t^^  xo6a{ntdiAt6^ 
tke'  ciTMfcfiOO'  3|pftxns#  tFti^i!n%  softuiiiOBS'  off  lAalf  sMraontblS' 
Tfttrrsdayi  It  nriglbt  llait^  rained  Hm  reptrtMioir  of'  a 
Hither  of  tiie<  Chttrefi?.  Fp  to  oiw  o'clbck  on  tfte  fWtew- 
iiig'dla(jpiiO'on9bQ!l*Mtff;  BalMim  and  B^octOT  Elbvfll  "were^ 
aware  l^a^  lAer€i  mui  aDjtMng^  whotBoerer  to^  be*  said  on 
the  ot^ep  side  of  tixe  griestioni  S6  fiur  aff  Katharine  or* 
any  one  efte  oonld  fkniy  fat^tgefy  Jofm  Itad  been  tfaToagb: 
one  of  tbe^  m^st'  ontlrageoiis  sinI  eomykiCie  sprees  of  whicdir 
New  YoA*  8dciiet!)r  had['  keard'  for  a  Idn^  time.  A  certain 
nnmber  rf  peopfe  knew  titat  Ire  had^  practically  fbngfct 
Hamiftos  BHgbt  in  t&e  YrsAl  of  Ms  cltrb,  and  had  un^ 
dottbtfedljr  ftrippe*  Mm  np  and  thrown  him.  Katharine, 
natlvalljr  enough^  8npposed>that  everj  one  knew  it,  and 
in  spite  of  Bt^Wi^  rftasenring  words  on  the  previous 
nigM^  she^  fidljr' expected  ttat  Jbinir  wonM  hare  to  wit^«- 
dhvwfronrtfaereliilf  in  qneerlion;  BVeh'  she,  girl  as  she 
was,  know'  tliat  ibis  wa9  a  sort  of  pablie  disgrace. 

There  was*  my  other  word!  for  it.  The  man  she  knred, 
and  towkem  she  had  been^secretfy  married,  hadpaUicfy 
disgraced  Mmself  on  tiite  rery  day  of  i^  marriage,  had 
been  t^wy  in  the  <dub^  had^  been  seen  drank  in  tSre^ 
streets,  had  been  in  a  fight  with  a  professional'  boxer, 
and  had  been  incapable  of  getting  home  alone — imicfa 
more  of  going  ta  meet  hie  wife  at  tiEte  Assembly  ball. 

If  ko'  had  dbne  snch"  things  on  their  wedding  day, 
what  might  ke  no^  d^  hereerfler?  The  question  was  a 
natural  one.  KaAarine  had'  bond  herself  to  a  hopeless 
drunkardi  She  had  heard*  of  sueh  cases^  unfortunately, 
thou^  they  have  become  rare  enougk  in  society,  and  she 
blew  lAat  i^  aH^  meant^    nere-wonld  be  year»  of  » 
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wietched  existence^  of  a  perfectly  hopeless  attempt  to 
cure  him.  She  had  heard  her  father  tell  such  storiesi 
for  Alexander  Junior  was  not  a  peaceable  abstainer  like 
Griggs  and  Crowdie.  He  was  not  an  abstainer  at  all — 
he  was  a  man  of  ferocious  moderation.  She  remembered 
painful  details  about  the  drunkard's  children.  Then 
there  was  a  story  of  a  blow — and  then  a  separation — a 
wife  who,  for  her  child's  sake,  would  not  go  to  another 
State  and  be  divorced — and  the  going  back  to  the 
father's  house  to  liye,  while  the  hushstnd  sank  from  bad 
to  worse,  and  his  acquaintances  avoided  him  in  the  street, 
till  he  had  been  seen  hanging  about  low  liquor  saloons 
and  telling  drunken  loafers  the  story  of  his  married  life 
— speaking  to  them  of  the  pure  and  suffering  woman 
who  was  still  his  lawful  wife— and  laughing  about  it. 
Alexander  had  told  it  all,  as  a  wholesome  lesson  to  his 
household,  which,  by  the  way,  consisted  of  his  aged 
father,  his  wife,  and  his  two.  daughters,  none  of  whom, 
one  might  have  thought,  could  ever  stand  in  need  of  such 
lessons.  Charlotte  had  laughed  then,  and  Katharine 
had  been  disgusted.  Mrs.  Lauderdale's  perfectly  classi- 
cal face  had  expressed  nothing,  for  she  had  been  think- 
ing of  something  else,  and  tiie  old  philanthropist  had 
made  some  remarks  about  the  close  connection  betw;een 
intemperance  and  idiocy.  But  the  so-called,  lesson  was 
telling  heavily  against  John  Balston  now,  two  or  three 
years  after  it  had  been  delivered. 

It  was  dear. to  E^itharine  that  her  life  was  ruined 
before  it  had  begun.  In  those  first  hours  after  the  shock 
it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  she  could  ever  forgive  John. 
She  was  therefore  doubly  sure  that  the  ruin  he  had 
wrought  was  irretrievable.  She  could  not  naturally 
think  now  of  the  possibility  of  ever  acknowledgixig  her 
m^riage.    To  proclaim  it  meant  to  attempt  just  such  a 
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life  as  she  had  heard  her  father  describe.  Unfortu- 
natelji  too,  in  that  very  ease,  she  knew  the  people,  and 
knew  that  Alexander  Junior,  who  never  exaggerated  any- 
thing bat  the  terrors  of  the  life  to  come,  had  kept  within 
the  truth  rather  than  gone  beyond  it. 

She  did  not  even  tell  herself  that  matters  would  have 
been  still  worse  if  she  had  been  made  publicly  John 
Balston's  wife  on  the  previous  day.  At  that  moment 
she  did  not  seek  to  make  things  look  more  bearable,  if 
they  might.  She  had  faced  the  situation  and  it  was 
terrible  —  it  justified  anything  she  might  choose  to  do. 
If  she  chose  to  do  something  desperate  to  free  herself 
she  wished  to  be  fully  justified,  and  that  desired  justifi- 
cation would  be  weakened  by  anything  which  should 
make  her  position  seem  more  easy  to  bear. 

Indeed,  she  could  hardly  have  been  blamed,  whatever 
she  had  done.  She  was  bound  without  being  united, 
married  and  yet  not  married,  but  necessarily  shut  off 
from  all  future  thought  of  marriage,  so  long  as  John 
Balston  lived. 

She  had  assumed  duties,  too,  which  she  was  far  from 
wishing  to  avoid.  In  her  girlish  view,  the  difference 
between  the  married  and  the  single  state  lay  mainly  in 
the  loss  of  the  individual  liberty  which  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  latter.  She  had  been  brought  up,  as  most  Ameri- 
can girls  are,  in  old-fashioned  ideas  on  the  subject, 
which  are  good,  — much  better  than  European  ideas,  -^ 
though  in  extended  practice  they  occasionally  lead  to 
some  odd  results,  and  are  not  always  carried  out  in  after 
life.  In  two  words,  our  American  idea  is  that,  on  being 
married,  woman  assumes  certain  responsibilities,  and 
ceases,  so  to  say,  to  be  a  free  dancer  in  a  ball-room. 
l%e  general  idea  in  Europe  is  that,  at  marriage,  a  woman 
gets  rid  of  as  many  responsibilities  as  she  can^  and  ae« 
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was  room  for  that  UMte  s^gni.  ▲ 
h>rilj  Mmimm^trnkhmf^mL «£  vwii^  a 
qC  1tti§liriri  fprls  MJgh^  appiMJihi'  ii^  awk  ■oim> 
imiiiiihlf  iwJiag  she  Att;  ti.  a»iuMi»aMgkdkirittiHnL 
Batwsat ftMinghi  IiiiM8> baI  mtedgir onfc  ot  a. fteliiig  cd 
MU-BOBpiMktliaiiahftlodMd  iipo&  mtftaass  as.  Btansssjfv 
nan  out  «£  Si  UkiEk  JMY^nuitti)  fte  tiM?  id%iiras  ««mimi^ 
^riMh:  luwk  takeik  ^kuit.  Bveqir  mbom  and  onkxvated 
iflilDiMt  aadx  tnacMtioa  told  Imv  ttat  at>  a  maisied  momaiv 
tiwiiilji  tito  mkoia-iPffl^  sImuM  baUa^ra^  Iwr  1»  lia  a  joiiagr 
girly  she  could  Bat:biha7e  a«  aha  had  beh«rad  formei^p 
UkaJi.  a  aertauir  farm  of  parfaecdj  ixmaamli  anniaBiiient 
i9qkM BOf  knges  ba  at  all  kiaooant  now;  thafe  ahfi  hack 
fliifeitad  Htnk  sig^  to  look  xupom  evaiiy  man  she  met  as 
a  pcBsiUer  adtaQAoe^ — aha  went  no  fiurtheii  tiian  that  in 
her  idea  of  flirtation  —  and  finally  that^  somehow,  aha 
Aeiild:  feel;  %qL  al  plaae  it^  the  partiea  of  yasy*  yottng 
{a0fJiatQiwJuiKh.riiiaw4ui:  natuvally  iavitadk 

Sbe  ima  a  maafioA  mamaa^  aiid.  slw  maatr  hefaiM  aat 
ana^.  fai^  the  Boat  ol  hoc  natntfal  liia>.  tboogk  no:  cma  waft 
OT-er.  t»  hnawti  thuA  aha  was.  marciad.  It  wav  a  Tory 
glNMBralidsa^  with  bar,,  bnit  itwaaranrery  stiovgonfi^aiiift 
nana  tfaa-  laaa  aa^fin  itc  i&g9BiMmai  anaapUoilgir. 

Bnt'tdia  faAt.tfattli.8ha  r^^xettedher  liibaffl^?  didnot  eiWL 
diaitoitigr  auggsent  tihajk  die  nugiit  anetr  falil  m  lor^e  witk 
attg  one  biib  John.  BrifOwm  Mar  aaly  nmdi  waa  to  makes 
hiitt  fadi  bitterly  what  he  IumI  dena^^tiiat  he  might  regrnfc 
iti  aa<  loB^  aa.  ha  li^aad^.  jtst  ae  she-  must  xegBet  hec  liberty. 
'S^MtafiEeiiLca  wae  sormenatoona  tiiflii  the  poaaikiUty  of  for* 
9i0ix%ii;dadnQtoBaaahaa!mJML    abedidnat^bawaTC^v. 
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aadc  hezself  whether  the  love  that  still  remained  wag 
makuQ^  the  injoiy  he  had  done  it  seem  yet  more  atro- 
oioos.  Love  was  still  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
— there  was  no  telling  what  he  might  do  when  he  oame 
to  life  again.  For  the  time  being  he  was  not  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  at  all.  If  she  were  to  love  him  during 
the  coming  years,  that  would  only  make  matters  much 
worse. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  yet  comparatively  pas- 
sionless nature  of  most  young  girls  so  great  a  capacity 
for  real  suffering  as  there  is  in  older  women.  But  there 
is  something  else  iostead.  There  is  a  sensitiveness 
which  most  women  lose  by  degrees  to  a  certain  point, 
though  never  altogether,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  very 
young  animal  when  it  is  roughly  exposed  to  the  first 
storm  of  its  first  winter,  if  it  has  been  born  under  the 
spring  breezes  and  reared  amongst  the  flowers  of  summer. 

It  will  suffer  much  more  acutely  later, — lash  and 
spur,  or  shears  and  knife,  sharper  than  wind  and  snow, 
— but  it  will  never  be  so  sensitive  again.  It  will  never 
forget  how  the  cruel  cold  bit  its  young  skin,  and  got 
into  its  delicate  throat,  and  made  its  slender  limbs 
tremble  like  the  tendrils  of  a  creeper. 

It  was  snowing  again,  but  Katharine  walked  slowly, 
and  went  out  of  her  way  in  her  unformulated  wish  to 
lose  time,  and  to  put  off  the  moment  at  which  she  must 
meet  the  familiar  &ces  and  hear  the  well-known  voices 
at  home.  Until  Griggs  had  broached  the  fatal  subject 
at  table,  she  had  been  taken  out  of  herself  at  the  Grow- 
dies\  She  must  go  back  to  herself  now,  and  she  hated 
the  thought  as  she  hated  all  her  own  existence.  But  the 
r^ions  between  Clinton  Place  and  Fourth  Avenue  aie 
Bot  the  part  of  New  York  in  which  it  is  best  for  a  young 
girl  to  walk  about  alone.    She  did  not  like  to  be  stared 
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«t  by  the  kwfeis  at  the  eoiaeiiy  nor  to  bs  tmiMI  iriUk 
ttto  mndi  {umiliaunfy  fay  the  putroiiiziag  polieemaa  wbd 
her  over  the  Broad^nij  erossmg.  Then,  too^  »he 
ifaeied  that  ahe  had  given  no  notiae  of  her  abeeme 
hmeheow/  and  tbail  her  motha  might  p^^aiw  he 
( about  het.  ISieiewas  nottiag  for  itbnttetake 
eooiage  aad  go  home.  She  aalj  hoped  that  Charlotte 
might  not  be  there. 

Bxife  Charhitte  had  eonM,  in  the  h<^  of  enjoying  her- 
telf  ae  she  had  done  on  the  prerioiis  day.  Katiiarine 
aaeertained  tiie  faet  from  the  giri  who  let  h^r  i%  and 
went  straight  to  her  room,  sendhug  w<»d  to  her  mother 
that  she  had  lunched  with  tiie  Crowdiee  and  woold  eome 
down  preawttjr.  Even  as  ahe  went  up  the  stairs  she  felt 
a  diarp  pain  at  the  tiionght  that  her  mother  aad  sietear 
were  probaUy  at  tiial  rery  numkent  disoassing  John^s 
mishaps,  and  eomparing  notes  about  the  stories  th^ 
had  heard — and  perhaps  reading  more  pan^aphs  from 
the  papers.  The  shame  ol  1^  horrible  pablioity  of  it 
all  orereame  her,  and  she  k»rt:ed  h^  door,  and  tried  the 
handle  to  be  sme  that  it  was  fast — with  a  woman's  dis- 
trust  of  all  meehanieal  contrivanees  when  she  wishes  to 
be  quite  sure  of  a  sitnatio&.  It  was  instinetiTe,  and  she 
had  no  seeond  thonglitwhiGh  she  tried  to  hide  from  herself. 

As  she  took  off  her  hat  aad  eoat  die  grew  very  pate^ 
and  the  deep  shadows  oame  under  her  eyes — so  dark 
that  she  wondered  at  them  vagaely  as  she  glaaeed  at 
herself  in  the  mirror.  She  felt  faint  and  siek.  She 
drank  a  little  water,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse, 
threw  herself  upon  her  bed,  and  lay  staring  at  the  oeil- 
ii^,  as  she  had  lain  at  dawn.  The  same  glare  still  eame 
in  from  the  street  and  penetrated  every  comer,  but  not 
so  yividly  as  before,  for  the  snow  was  falling  fast^  and 
the  mirt  of  the  whirling  flakes  softened  the  Ughft. 
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It  was  a  forlorn  little  room.  Robert  the  Rich  would 
have  been  very  much  surprised  if  he  could  have  seen  it. 
He  was  a  generous  man,  and  was  very  fond  of  his  grand- 
niecey  and  if  he  had  known  exactly  how  she  lived  under 
her  father's  roof  it  would  have  been  like  him  to  have 
interfered.  All  that  he  ever  saw  of  the  house  was  very 
different.  There  was  great  simplicity  downstairs,  and 
his  practised  eye  detected  the  signs  of  a  rigid  economy 
— far  too  rigidi  he  thought^  when  he  calculated  what 
Alexander  Junior  must  be  worth;  a  ridiculously  exag- 
gerated economyi  he  considered,  when  he  thought  of  his 
own  wealth,  and  that  his  only  surviving  brother  lived 
in  the  house  in  Clinton  Place.  But  there  was  nothing 
squalid  or  mean  about  it  all.  The  meanness  was  rela- 
tive. It  was  like  an  aspersion  upon  the  solidity  of 
Robert's  fortune,  and  upon  his  intention  of  providing 
suitably  for  all  his  relations. 

Upstairs,  however,  and  notably  in  Katharine's  room, 
things  had  a  different  aspect.  Nothing  had  been  done 
there  since  long  before  Charlotte  had  been  married.  The 
wall-paper  was  old-fashioned,  faded,  and  badly  damaged 
by  generations  of  tacks  and  pins.  The  carpet  was 
threadbare  and  patched,  and  there  were  holes  where 
even  a  patch  had  not  been  attempted.  The  furniture 
was  in  the  style  of  fifty  years  ago  or  more,  veneered 
with  dark  mahogany,  but  the  veneering  was  coming  off 
in  places,  leaving  bare  little  surfaces  of  dusly  pine  wood 
smeared  with  yellowish,  hardened  glue.  Few  objects 
can  look  more  desperately  shabby  than  veneered  furni- 
ture which  is  coming  to  pieces.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  room  which  Katharine  could  distinctly  remember  to 
have  seen  in  good  condition,  except  the  old  carpet,  which 
had  been  put  down  when  she  and  Charlotte  had  been 
little  girls.    To  Charlotte  herseli^  when  she  had  ooxae 
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oM  .tkingi&iMi  «(  Mteite  iMnMntkigR.  «lMim«lB 
Mm  til^  WW  iitowii  inHwrnA  iiMi  taaaj,  se  (tiaH  41 
AMrojod  tor  MtepnAenoe.     9iA  *i»  Saltt«riM,  ^«ni 

Miiy  At  iiraB  lA  tentfnMnibljjr  ^AeprcnBsiiig.  She  -lytaBiA 
m  (flM^miliiigias  Aie  (bigriiiere^  in  fiiilet  a<]%  %i>  ^hfA^ 

hwro  'giii  wa  'iwyfciiig  tD>gotoiAecrp. 

St  ^ii«8  «Hlt  iiiei^Ay  'filM^  *fer  ii9iioli  bI»&  tcmgoi.  tt 
WW:*  goingroat.    &g»m  iOie  thengM  ^erMsed  9i0r  mintl^ 

shij^e  "^Mpor^  -lAie  ^tn&i  extingQifSi  %te  ^aave  ^l&  "VWb 
likoilt  taeflttiy  a&d«9M9r]^ng  weuM  be^vrer.  Aad  now, 
tDo^  ia^YsBt  eathmifltioB,  came  Aie  idea  %hrft  «mn^MBg  4em 
Gomplete,  but  quite  as  eSeotoifly  was  in  her  >pew0r.  ft 
kftd  passed  thvougfli  her  %ram  %iaflf  on  i»jwt  ftmmiAjy 
utott  1^  liad  bidden  ^Ifester  Occmdie  'good^bf  e —  ivdN&  a 
mi^  of  «9niiiti«re  eeirtaxiity  ^^ittl  ehe  -mus  never  to  «ee  ^her 
ipiBBd  'Agaon.  (Hie  tod  left  Hestor  "w^h  a  Tagne  Bnd 
svdden  ipf8B0iltknent  df  daAnees.  Ske  4iHd  asBwedtjr 
B^t^any  iiitonlton^of  seeking  AesMb  in  aoiy  definite  ^mn, 
b«t  it  liad  "seemed  to  'be  'clcNse  to  4ier  ^as  lihe  ^mA  said 
tBiose  9mr  -srevds  •of  f  arewi^H.  it  easaie  neaivr  striU  «s 
filbe  flay  tilene  m  tier  0wn  rroom.  it  oame  meamr^  'and 
Iwmiied  ov^er  4mr^  and  spoke  to  lier. 

ft  woxM  be  the  instaift  solution  df  aBSrdiliccaiKknSy  tim 
end  <€(E  «H  ^nnibles.  The  ^ep  ^ealm  agaiast  <wMdh  »no 
iHoiaa  meMLiime  power  any  more.  XDn  %he  «one  9i£Bid^ 
fliete  WWB  fife  in  ^imo  aspects.  IMier 'to  %rre  an^exist- 
enee  <of  Tnisery  mnd  daily  tcH^tore  wil^  the  ^iotim  of  h» 
most  degrading  ^ee^  a  mam  opeMy  #isgiaoedy  ^and  'Ht 
whom  e^efy  one  iBhe  veepedled  woald   towvBt  loilk 
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aBkanaa.  Or  elae  to  lire  <mt  thAt  odier  life  of  seeiet 
bondage,  neitlier  girl  nor  wif  e,  so  hmg  as  John  Balaton 
vaa  alive,  anftering  eaeh  time  lie  waa  dragged  lower,  aa 
aha  waa  aii£Fering  to-day,  bound,  tied  in  every  mty, 
beyond  poaaibility  of  eaoaping.  Wbyaboold  sbe  snffer 
leaa  to-morrow  tban  now?  It  would  be  the  aame,  sinoe 
all  the  oonditiona  mnat  remain  tinehanged.  It  would  be 
the  aame  always.  Those  were  the  two  aspeets  of  living 
on  in  the  fatore  whieh  presaited  themselves.  The  torn 
oarpet  and  the  broken  veneering  of  the  fiimitare  made 
them  seem  even  more  terriUe.  There  may  be  a  point 
at  whieh  the  trivial  has  the  power  to  push  the  tragie  to 
the  last  extremity. 

And  on  tiie  other  side  stood  death,  the  liberator,  with 
his  white  smile  and  far-away  eyes.  The  snow-glare  was 
in  his  face,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  it,  but  looked 
quietly  into  it^  as  though  he  saw  something  very  peaceful 
beyond.  It  was  a  mere  passing  fancy  that  evoked  the 
picture  in  the  weary,  restless  mind,  but  it  was  pleasant 
to  gaze  at  it^  so  long  as  it  lasted.  It  was  gone  in  a 
moment  again,  leaving,  however,  a  new  impression  — 
that  of  light,  rather  than  of  darkness.  She  wished  it 
would  come  back. 

Possibly  she  had  been  almost  or  quite  dozing,  seeing 
that  she  was  so  much  exhausted.  But  she  was  wide 
awake  again  now.  She  turned  upon  her  side  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh,  and  stared  at  ^e  hideous  furniture, 
the  ragged  carpet,  and  the  dilapidated  wall-paper.  It  was 
not  that  they  meant  anything  of  themselves — certainly 
not  poverty,  as  they  might  have  seemed  to  mean  to  any 
one  else.  They  were  the  result  of  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  contradictory  characters  in  one  family,  which 
ultimately  produced  stranger   results  than  Katharine 

Lauderdale's  seeret  marriage,  some  of  whidi  shall  be 
S— YoL  n-Orawf  oTd 
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ohzonioled  hereafter.  The  idea  of  poverly  was  not  associ* 
ated  with  the  absence  of  money  in  Katharine's  mind. 
She  might  be  in  need  of  a  pair  of  new  gloves^  and  she 
and  her  mother  might  go  to  the  opera  upstairs^  because 
the  stalls  were  too  dear.  But  poverty!  How  could  it 
enter  under  the  roof  of  any  who  bore  the  name  of  Lau* 
derdale?  If,  yesterday,  she  had  begged  uncle  Bobert  to 
give  her  half  a  million,  instead  of  refusing  a  hundred 
thousand,  it  was  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  he  might  have  written  the  cheque  there  and  then. 
No.  The  shabby  furniture  in  Katharine's  room  had 
nothing  to  do  with  porerty,  nor  with  the  absence  of 
mouey,  either.  It  was  the  fatal  result  of  certain  family 
peculiarities  concerning  which  the  public  knew  nothing, 
and  it  was  there,  and  at  that  moment  it  had  a  strong 
efEect  upon  Katharine's  mind.  It  represented  the 
dilapidation  of  her  life,  the  literal  dilapidation,  the 
tearing  down  of  one  stone  after  another  from  the  crown* 
ing  point  she  had  reached  yesterday  to  the  deep  founda- 
tion which  was  laid  bare  as  an  open  tomb  to-day.  She 
dwelt  on  the  idea  now,  and  she  stared  at  the  forlorn 
objects,  as  she  had  at  first  ayoided  both. 

Death  has  a  strange  fascination,  sometimes,  both  for 
young  and  old  people.  Men  and  women  in  the  prime 
and  strength  of  life  rarely  fall  under  its  influence.  It 
is  the  refuge  of  those  who,  having  seen  little,  believed 
that  there  is  little  to  see,  and  of  the  others  who,  having 
seen  all,  have  died  of  the  sight,  inwardly,  and  desire 
bodily  death  as  the  completion  of  experience.  Let  one, 
or  both,  be  wrong  or  right;  it  matters  little,  since  the 
facts  are  there.  But  the  fascination  aforesaid  is  stronger 
upon  the  young  than  upon  the  old.  They  have  fewer 
ties,  and  less  to  keep  them  with  the  livuo^.  For  the 
ascendant  bond  is  weaker  than  the  deseendant  in  human- 
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Uif,  andtiM  knr«  of  tilw  d^M  for  Ho  mother  is  not  as  lior 
lofoJcnrttioobilcL  II io r^hllliat H should  bo  ao.  la 
apHo  of  many  pgoforts,  we  know  fhsl  whai  tiie  ehiH 
owes  Hke  parent  is  as  nothing  eompared  with  the  parent's 
debt  to  it.  Httve  we  aO  found  it  so  easy  to  lire  that  we 
shoxQd  cast  stones  upon  heart-broken  yontiis  and  maidens 
who  would  fun  fftwB  back  tiie  life  flmst  npon  them  with* 
out  their  oonsent? 

Elatharine  dasped  her  hands  together,  as  she  lay  on 
her  side^  and  prayed  ferrently  tiwt  she  might  die  that 
day — at  that  Tory  hour,  if  possible.  It  wonM  be  so 
fery  easy  for  €k>d  to  let  her  die^  she  tboQgh^  since  she 
was  dreadjr  so  tired.  Her  heart  had  almost  stopped 
beating,  her  handrwere  eold,  and  she  felt  ntimb,  and 
weaiy,  and  miserable.  The  step  was  so  short.  She 
won^red  whether  it  wooM  hnrt  much  if  she  took  it 
herself,  without  waiting.  There  were  things  which  made 
cme  go  to  sleep— -without  waking  again.  That  must  be 
▼ery  easy  and  qnite^  quite  painless,  she  thought.  She 
felt  dizsy,  and  she  closed  her  eyes  again. 

How  good  it  would  bel  All  alone,  in  the  old  room, 
while  the  snow  was  falling  softly  outside.  She  should 
not  mind  the  snow-glare  any  more  then.  It  would  not 
tire  her  eyes.  That  white  smile  —  it  came  back  to  her 
at  last,  and  she  felt  H  on  hw  own  face.  It  was  yery 
strange  that  she  should  be  smiling  now  —  for  she  was  so 
near  eiying — nearer  tiian  she  though^  indeed^  for  as 
tike  delicate  lips  parted  with  the  slow,  sighing  breath, 
ihe  heaTy  lids — darkened  as  tinrngh  they  had  been  hurt 
— were  softly  swelling  a  little,  and  then  very  suddenly 
and  quickly  two  great  tears  gathered  and  dropped  and 
ran  and  lost  themselres  upon  the  pillow. 

Ah,  how  peaceful  it  would  be — never  to  wake  again, 
when  tt*  litlls  8tq[>  was  passedl    Perhaps^  if  she  lay 
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quite  stilly  it  would  oome.  She  had  heaid  etzange  stories 
of  people  in  the  East^  who  let  themselrea  die  when  they 
were  weaiy.  Surely^  none  of  them  had  ever  been  as 
weaiy  as  she.  Strange — she  was  always  so  strongi 
BTBxy  one  used  to  say,  'as  strong  as  Katharine  Lauder- 
dale.'   If  they  oould  see  her  now! 

She  wanted  to  open  her  eyes,  but  the  snow-glare  must 
be  still  in  the  room,  and  she  could  not  bear  it — and  the 
shabby  furniture.  She  would  breathe  more  slowly.  It 
seemed  as  though  with  each  quiet  sigh  the  lingering  life 
might  float  away  into  that  dear,  peaceful  beyond — where 
there  would  be  no  snow-glare  and  the  furniture  would 
not  be  shabby — if  there  were  any  furniture  at  all  — 
beyond — or  any  John  Ralston — no  'marriage  nor  giv- 
ing in  marriage  *  — all  alone  in  the  old  room  — 

Two  more  tears  gathered,  more  slowly  this  time,  though 
they  dropped  and  lost  themselves  just  where  the  first  had 
falleui  and  then,  somehow,  it  all  stopped,  for  what  seemed 
like  one  blessed  instant,  and  then  there  came  a  loud 
knocking,  with  a  strange,  involved  dream  of  carpenters 
and  boxes  and  a  journey  and  being  late  for  something, 
and  more  knocking,  and  her  mother's  voice  calling  to 
her  through  the  door. 

''Katharine,  child!  Wake  up!  Don't  forget  that 
you're  to  dine  at  the  Van  De  Waters'  at  eight!  It's  half 
past  six  now!" 

It  was  quite  dark,  save  for  the  flickering  light  thrown 
upon  the  ceiling  from  the  gas-lamp  below.  Katharine 
started  up  from  her  long  sleep,  hardly  realizing  where 
she  was. 

"  All  right,  mother — I'm  awake  I "  she  answered  sleep- 
fly. 

As  she  listened  to  her  mother's  departing  footsteps,  it 
all  eame  back  to  her,  and  she  felt  faint  again.     She 
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struggled  to  her  foet  in  the  gloom  and  groped  aboat  till 
she  had  found  a  matoh,  and  lit  the  gas  and  drew  down 
the  old  brown  shades  of  the  window.  The  light  hurt  her 
eyes  for  a  moment^  and  as  she  pressed  her  hands  to  them 
she  felt  that  they  were  wet 

'^I  sappoee  Fye  been  erying  in  my  sleepi''  she  ex* 
olaimed  aloud.    '^  What  a  baby  I  am!  '^ 

She  looked  at  herself  in  the  minor  with  some  cariosity, 
before  beginning  to  dress. 

''I'm  an  object  for  men  and  angels  to  stare  at! ^  she 
said,  and  tried  to  laugh  at  her  dejected  appearance. 
''However,^  she  added,  ^I  suppose  I  mast  go.  I'm 
Katharine  Laad«rdale-*^that  nice  girl  who  never  has 
headaches  and  things' — so  I  ha^e  no  exeose.'' 

She  stopped  for  a  moment,  still  looking  at  herself. 

''But  I'm  not  Katharine  Lauderdale! "  she  said  pres- 
ently,  whispering  the  words  to  herself.  "  I'm  Katharine 
Balston — if  not,  what  am  I?  Ah,  dear  me ! "  she  sighed. 
**  I  wonder  how  it  will  all  end! " 

At  all  events,  Katharine  Lauderdale,  or  Katharine 
Balston,  she  was  herself  again,  as  she  turned  from  the 
mirror  and  began  to  think  of  what  she  must  wear  at  the 
Van  Be  Waters'  dinner-party. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Eymr  John  Balston's  tough  ecmstitution  could  not  have 
been  expected  to  shake  ofif  in  a  few  hours  the  fatigue  and 
soreness  of  sueh  an  experience  as  he  had  undei^ne.  Xhren 
if  he  had  been  perfectly  well,  he  would  have  stayed  at 
home  that  day  in  the  expectation  of  reeeiving  an  answer 
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irom  Katharine;  and  as  Hbma,  he  needed  as  maoh  net  as 
he  caold  get.  He  had  not  often  been  at  the  trouble  of 
taking  caie  of  himself  and  the  sensation  was  not  alto- 
gether disagreeable^  as  he  sat  Iqr  his  own  fireside,  in  the 
small  room  which  went  by  the  name  of  'Mr.  Balston's 
study/  He  stretched  out  his  feet  to  the  fire,  drank  a 
little  tea  from  time  to  time,  stared  at  the  logs,  smoked, 
turned  over  the  pages  of  a  magazine  without  reading  half 
a  dozen  sentences,  and  revolved  the  possibilities  of  his 
life  without  coming  to  any  conclusion. 

He  was  stiff  and  bruised.  When  he  moved  his  head, 
it  ached,  and  when  he  tried  to  lean  to  the  right,  his  neck 
hurt  him  on  the  left  side.  But  if  he  did  not  move  at  all, 
he  felt  no  pain.  There  was  a  sort  of  perpetual  drowsy 
hum  in  his  ears,  partly  attributable,  he  thought,  to  the 
singing  of  a  damp  log  in  the  fire,  and  partly  to  his  own 
imagination.  When  he  tried  to  think  of  anything  but 
his  own  rather  complicated  aflEairs,  he  almost  fell  asleep. 
But  when  his  attention  was  fixed  on  his  present  situation, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  his  life  had  all  at  once  come  to  a 
standstill  just  as  events  had  been  moving  most  quickly. 
As  for  readly  sleeping  in  the  intervals  of  thought,  his 
constant  anxiety  for  Katharine's  reply  to  his  letter  kept 
his  &culties  awake.  He  knew,  however,  that  it  would 
be  quite  unreasonable  to  expect  anything  from  her  before 
twelve  o'clock.    He  tried  to  be  patient. 

Between  ten  and  eleven,  when  he  had  been  sitting  before 
his  fire  for  about  an  hour,  the  door  opened  softly  and  Mrs. 
Balston  entered  the  room.  She  did  not  speak,  but  as 
John  rose  to  meet  her  she  smiled  quietly  and  made  him 
sit  down  again.  Then  she  kneeled  before  the  hearth  and 
began  to  arrange  the  fire,  an  operation  which  she  had 
always  liked,  and  in  whidi  she  displayed  a  singular  tal* 
«nt.    Moreover,  at  more  than  one  critical  moment  in  her 
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life,  she  had  found  it  a  veij  good  resooroe  in  embarxass- 
ment.  A  woman  on  her  faiees,  making  up  a  fire,  has  a 
distinot  advantage.  She  may  take  as  long  as  she  pleases 
about  ity  for  any  amount  of  worrying  about  the  position 
of  a  particular  log  is  admissible.  She  may  change  colour 
twenty  times  in  a  minute,  and  the  heat  of  the  flame  as 
well  as  the  effort  she  makes  in  moving  the  wood  will 
account  satisfactorily  for  her  blushes  or  her  pallor.  She 
may  interrupt  herself  in  speaking,  and  make  effective 
pauses,  which  will  be  attributed  to  the  concentration  of 
her  thoughts  upon  the  occupation  of  her  hands.  If  a 
man  comes  too  near,  she  may  tell  him  sharply  to  keep 
away,  either  saying  that  she  can  manage  what  she  is  doing 
far  better  if  he  leaves  her  alone,  or  alleguo^  that  the  prox- 
imity of  a  second  person  will  keep  the  air  from  the  chim* 
ney  and  make  it  smoke.  Or  if  the  gods  be  favourable 
and  she  willing,  she  may  at  any  moment  make  him  kneel 
beside  her  and  help  her  to  lift  a  particularly  heavy  log. 
And  when  two  young  people  are  kneeling  side  by  side 
before  a  pile  of  roaring  logs  in  winter,  the  flames  have  a 
strange  bright  magic  of  their  own;  and  sometimes  love 
that  has  smouldered  long  blazes  up  suddenly  and  takes 
the  two  hearts  with  it  —  out  of  sheer  sympathy  for  the 
burning  oak  and  hickory  and  pine. 

But  Mrs.  Balston  really  enjoyed  making  up  a  fire,  and 
she  went  to  the  h^trth  quite  nabirally  and  without  reflect- 
ing that  after  what  had  occurred  she  felt  a  little  timid  in 
her  son's  presence.  He  obeyed  her  and  resumed  his  seat, 
and  sat  leaning  forward,  his  arms  resting  on  his  knees 
and  his  hands  hanging  down  idly,  while  he  watched  his 
mother's  skilful  hands  at  work. 

'*  Jack  dear — ^  she  paused  in  her  occupation,  having 
the  tongs  in  one  hand  and  a  little  piece  of  kindling- 
wood  in  tbo  otiwrt  iMit  did  not  torn  round— -^Jaok» 
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I  oan^  nake  op  to  yon  tat  what  I  did  last  Big^ 
oanl?* 

She  was  laotiOBlMB  for  a  noment^  liatening  lor  hik 
zaply.    It  eame  quietly  eooagh  after  a  eeeond  or  two. 

^'NOy  motheri  yoa  can't.  But  I  don't  want  to  zemenf 
bar  it,  any  mate  tiian  yon  do.'' 

Mia.  TJalaton  did  not  move  for  an  instant  after  ha 
had  spdraa.  Then  i^  ooonpied  herself  with  the  fire 
again. 

'^Yon're  qnite  rights"  Ae  said  presentlf.  '^Yoa 
wouldn't  be  my  son,  if  yoa  said  anytiung  else.  If  I 
were  a  man,  one  of  ns  wonld  be  dead  by  this  time.'' 

8be  spoke  rather  intensely^  so  to  say^  bat  she  naed  her 
hands  as  gently  as  oyer  in  what  she  was  doing.  John 
said  nothii^f. 

^Men  dont  forgive  that  sort  of  thing  from  m^"  she 
eontinaed  presently.  ^  There's  no  reason  why  a  woman 
shoold  be  forgiven^  I  suppose^  even  if  the  man  she  haa 
insolted  is  her  own  son." 

''No,"  John  answered  thoaghtfolly.  ^  There  is  no  mora 
reason  for  forgiving  it  But  there's  every  reason  to  for* 
get  it,  if  yon  can." 

''If  yoa  can.    I  don't  wish  to  forget  it." 

"  Ton  should,  mother.  Of  course,  you  brought  me  up 
to  believe — yoa  and  my  father — that  to  doubt  a  man's 
word  is  an  unpardonable  ofienee,  because  fying  is  a  part 
of  being  afraid,  which  is  the  only  onpardonable  sin.  I 
believe  it.    I  can't  help  it." 

"  I  don't  expect  you  to.  We've  always — in  a  way — 
been  more  like  two  men,  yoa  and  I,  than  like  a  mother 
and  her  son.  I  don't  want  the  allowances  that  are  mads 
for  women.  I  despise  them.  I've  done  yoa  wrong,  and 
I'll  take  the  oonsequenoes.  What  are  they?  Ifs  a  bad 
business,  Jack.    I^re  ran  against  a  zoek.    Ill  do  asgr* 
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tiling  you  ask.  I'll  give  yoa  half  mj  inoomt,  and  we 
oan  live  apart    Will  you  do  that?^ 

*'  Mother !  ^  John  Balaton  fairly  started  in  his  surprise. 
''Don't  talk  like  that!" 

''There!''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Balston,  hanging  up  the 
hearthbrush  on  her  left^  after  sweepuo^  the  feathery 
ashes  from  the  shining  tiles  within  the  fender.  "It 
will  bum  now.  Nobody  understands  making  a  fire  as 
I  do." 

She  rose  to  her  feet  swiftly,  drew  back  from  John^  and 
sat  down  in  the  other  of  the  two  easy  chairs  which  stood 
before  the  fireplace.  She  glanced  at  John  and  then  looked 
at  the  fire  she  had  made,  clasping  her  hands  over  one 
knee. 

"Smoke,  won't  you?"  she  said  presently.  "It  seems 
more  natural." 

"All  right— if  you  like." 

John  lit  a  cigarette  and  blew  two  or  three  puffs  into 
the  air,  high  above  his  head,  very  thoughtfully. 

"I'm  waiting  for  your  answer,  Jack,"  said  Mrs.  Rals- 
ton, at  last. 

'^I  don't  see  what  I'm  to  say,"  replied  John.  '^Why 
do  you  talk  about  it?" 

"For  this  reason — or  for  these  reasons,"  said  Mrs. 
Balston,  promptly,  as  though  she  had  i»epared  a  speech 
beforehand,  whidi  was,  in  a  measure,  the  truth.  "  I've 
done  you  a  mortal  injury.  Jack.  I  know  that  sounds 
dramatic,  but  it's  not.  I'll  tell  you  why.  If  any  one 
else,  man  or  woman,  had  deliberately  doubted  your  state- 
ment on  your  word  of  honour,  you  would  never  have 
spoken  to  him  or  her  again.  Of  course,  in  our  country, 
duelling  isn't  fashionable  —  but  if  it  had  been  a  man — I 
don't  know,  but  I  think  you  would  have  done  something 
to  him  with  your  hands.    Yes^  you  can't  deny  it.     Well^ 
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4m  «tte  mnH  any  better  because  satisfaotioii  is  impos- 
sible^ is  it?  I'm  tryii^  to  look  at  it  logicallj,  beeaass 
I  know  wbiat  yoQ  most  IseL    Don't  yoa  see,  dear?  ^ 

«Yes,     But—" 

^No!  Let  me  say  all  Pre  got,  to  say  first,  and  then 
joa  can  answer  me.  Pto  been  thinking  about  it  all  n^[ht^ 
and  I  knoir  just  what  I  ought  to  do.  I  know  yery  well, 
too^  that  most  wcNuen  would  jost  make  yon  f oi^ve  as 
much  as  you  could  and  then  pretend  to  you  and  to  them- 
selves that  nothing  had  ever  happened.  But  we're  not 
like  that,  yon  and  L  We're  like  two  men,  and  since 
we'TC  begun  in  that  way,  ifs  not  possible  to  turn  round 
and  be  different  now,  in  the  face  of  a  difficulty.  There 
are  people  who  would  think  me  foolish,  and  call  me  quix- 
otie,  and  say,  'But  it's  your  own  son — what  a  fuss  you're 
making  about  nothing.'  Wouldn't  they?  I  know  they 
would.  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  anything,  it's  much  worse 
to  insult  one's  own  son,  as  I  did  you,  than  somebody  else's 
son,  to  whom  one  owes  nothing.  I'm  not  going  to  put 
on  sackcloth  and  sit  in  the  ashes  and  cry.  That  wouldn't 
help  me  a  bit,  nor  you  either.  Besides,  other  people,  as 
a  rule,  couldn't  tmderstand  the  thing.  You  never  told 
me  a  lie  in  your  life.  Last  Monday  when  you  came  home 
after  that  accident,  and  weren't  quite  yourself,  you  told 
me  the  exact  truth  about  everything  that  had  happened. 
You  never  even  tried  to  deceive  me.  Of  course  you  have 
your  life,  and  I  have  mine.  I  have  always  respected  yonr 
secrets,  haven't  I,  Jack?^' 

^Indeed  you  have,  mother." 

*'I  know  I  have,  and  if  I  take  credit  for  it,  that  onfy 
makes  all  this  worse.  I've  never  asked  you  questions 
which  I  thought  you  wouldn't  care  to  answer.  Fve 
never  been  inquisitive  about  all  this  afiair  with  Eathap 
vine.    I  don't  even  know  at  tiie  pres^iit  moment  wbethsr 
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you're  engaged  to  her  stilly  or  not.  I  don't  want  to  know 
— but  I  hope  you'll  marry  her  some  day,  for  I'm  very 
fond  of  her.  No  —  I've  never  interfered  with  your  lib* 
erty,  and  I've  never  been  willing  to  listen  to  what  people 
wished  to  tell  me  about  you.  I  shouldn't  think  it  hon- 
est. And  in  that  way  we've  lived  very  harmoniouslyi 
haven't  we?" 

^^  Mother,  you  know  we  have,"  answered  John,  ear- 
nestly. 

"All  that  makes  this  very  much  worse.  One  drop  of 
blood  will  turn  a  whole  bowl  of  clean  water  red.  It 
wouldn't  show  at  all  if  the  water  were  muddy.  If  you 
and  I  lived  together  all  our  lives,  we  should  never  for- 
get last  night." 

"We  could  tiy  to,"  said  John.    "I'm  willing." 

Mrs.  Italston  paused  and  looked  at  him  a  full  minute 
in  silence.  Then  she  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  his 
arm. 

"Thank  you.  Jack,"  she  said  gravely. 

John  tried  to  press  her  hand,  but  she  withdrew  it. 

"But  I'm  not  willing,"  she  resumed^  after  another  short 
pause.  "  I've  told  you  —  I  don't  want  a  woman's  privi- 
lege to  act  like  a  brute  and  be  treated  like  a  spoiled  child 
afterwards.  Besides,  there  are  many  other  things.  If 
what  I  thought  had  been  true,  I  should  never  have 
allowed  myself  to  act  as  I  did.  I  ought  to  have  been 
kind  to  you,  even  if  you  had  been  perfectly  helpless.  I 
know  you're  wild^  and  drink  too  much  sometimes.  Ton 
have  the  strength  to  stop  it  if  you  choose,  and  you've 
been  trying  to  since  Monday.  You've  said  nothing,  and 
I've  not  watched  you,  but  I've  been  conscious  of  it.  But 
it's  not  your  fault  if  you  have  the  tendency  to  it.  Your 
father  drank  very  hard  sometimes,  but  he  had  a  different 
oonstitution.  It  shortened  his  life^  but  it  never  «eeiiied  to 
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kiai.  cttiwaMlljr.  Ihft  naniwanHS-— to  nj  i 
tt«l  I  didBH  dMwwmy  Uni,  and  that  wbm  1  was  ycnuaf 
and  icMdkAt  I  waa  pmoi  of  kiai  beeaaae  he  aonld  taka 
MOM  than  atttlttotiincrfEbeia  and  JMmrahovik  Ma 
dnak  nunre  la  thoae  dajrs.  It  inm  sot  aa  long  after  the 
war.  Bntjoa'ieaiiervoitaBaii,  and  your  £Bthwwasn^ 
and  you  have  his  taste  for  it  without  that  soit  of  qvie^ 
ph)ftgMtw,  ttgfm^  saihwr'aiiafcare  Aak  he  had.  Bait's 
not  your  &ult.  Perhaps  I  should  have  frightened  joa 
alMNife  it  wiien  JOB  were  ahoy*  Idotttknow*  rveiKiade 
mistakes  in  my  Ule.^ 

^^ITot  maiiy,  motiwr  dear.'' 

^  Well — Pire  made  a  great  one  mm^  at  aU  evesta. 
I'm  not  going  back  over  anything  IVe  said  already. 
It's  the  fulBre'Ihn  tiiinking  ol  I  can't  do  much,  but  I 
eaamanaga  a  'modus  Tifeodi'  for  aa — " 

"Bwlwhy— ** 

''Don't  interrupt  me,  dear  I  I've  made  up  my  mind 
what  to  do.  All  I  want  of  yoa  now,  is  your  adviee  as 
a  man,  about  tine  way  of  doii^  it  Listen  to  mey  Jaek. 
▲ftar  what  kaa  kappeaed  betweoi  ua — no  matter  how 
it  tarns  out  aftarwaids^  for  we  ean^  fovesee  tiiat— -it^ 
impoaaible  that  we  akoald  go  en  Ivriag  aa  we'Te  Irrad 
since  yoair  father  died.  I  doat  mean  that  we  mast 
part^  aadem  yoa  want  to  leaie  me^  as  yoa  would  have 
a  perfeet  rig^  todo." 

''Motkerl'* 

"  Jaok— if  IwexeyoorbroQiei^  instead  efycFormetket 
-*8till  morey  if  I  were  any  otiies  lelaiion — would  yoa 
be  willing  to  depend  for  the  seat  of  yoor  life  en  him,  or 
en  any  one  who  bad  tnatad  yoa  aa  i  treated  you  last 
v^ht?" 

She  paused  for  aa  answer^  but  John  Balalon  was  8ilea4» 
WiOi  km  skaiaiiiiB.  be  knew 
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:  in  the  irorid  could  bare  induoed  him  to 
tusitaatioii. 

^  Aaiwer  me,  pleaao,  dew,^  she  said,  ftDd  muted  again. 

^Motiier-«7oa  ksmrt    Why  ehonld  I  say  it?" 

**  Yoa  woold  Tefoee  to  be  dependent  any  longeron  snoh 
aperscm?^ 

^  Well -—yes — einee  yon  insist  npon  my  saying  it,'' 
aasweied  John,  telnetantiy .    ^  But  with  yon,  it's — '' 

<<  With  me^  ilfs  jnst  the  same  — more  so.  I  ha^e  had 
a  longer  ezperienoe  of  yon  than  any  one  else  eonld  haTe 
had,  and  yon're  never  deeeived  me.  Consequently,  it 
was  more  nnpardonable  to  doubt  yon.  I  don't  wish 
jfon  to  be  d^endent  on  me  any  longer,  Jaok.  If s  an 
nndignified  position  for  yon,  after  this." 

«  Mother — Fve  tried—" 

<'Hnsb,  dear!  Fm  not  talking  abont  that.  If  there 
had  been  any  neeessity,  if  yogi  had  ever  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  wasn't  my  greatest  happiness  to  have 
yon  with  me — or  that  there  wasn't  quite  enough  for  us 
both — yon'd  have  just  gone  to  sea  before  the  mast,  or 
done  something  of  the  same  kind,  as  all  brave  boys  do 
who  feel  that  they're  a  burden  on  their  mothers.  But 
there's  always  been  enough  for  us  both,  and  there  is  now. 
I  mean  to  give  you  your  shaie,  and  keep  what  I  need 
myself.  That  will  be  youis  some  day,  tooy  when  I'm 
dead  and  gona" 

^Please  dont  speak  of  that,"  said  John,  quickly  and 
earnestly.    *  And  as  for  this  idea  of  your  — " 

<<0h,  I'm  in  no  danger  of  dying  young,"  interrupted 
Xrs.  Balston,  with  a  little  diy  laugh.  ^  I'm  veiy  strong. 
All  the  Lauderdales  are,  you  kmyw — we  live  forever. 
My  f atiier  would  have  been  seventy-one  this  year  if  he 
hadn't  been  killed.  And  as  long  as  I  Kve,  of  eourse,  I 
have  something  to  live  on.    I  don^  mean  to  go 
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begging  to  uncle  Bobert  for  myaelf,  and  I  ahooidnt  oaxe 
to  do  it  for  you,  though  I  would  if  it  were  neeeBsaij. 
Now,  we've  got  just  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year  be- 
tween usy  and  the  housSi  which  is  mine,  you  know.  That 
will  give  us  each  six  thousand  dollars  a  year.  I  shall 
see  my  lawyer  this  morning  and  it  can  be  settled  at  once. 
Whenever  the  house  is  let,  if  we're  both  abroad,  you 
shall  have  half  of  the  rent  When  we're  both  here,  half 
of  it  is  yours  to  live  in — or  pull  down,  if  you  lika  It 
you  marry,  you  can  bring  your  wife  here,  and  FU  go  away. 
Kow,  I  think  that's  fair.  If  it  isn't,  say  so  before  i^s 
too  late." 

<<I  won't  listen  to  anything  of  the  kind,^'  answered 
John,  calmly. 

'^  You  must,"  answered  his  mother. 

'<  I  don't  think  so,  mother." 

^^I  do.  You  can't  prevent  me  from  making  over  half 
the  estate  to  you,  if  I  choose,  and  when  that's  done,  if  s 
yours.  If  you  don't  like  to  draw  the  rents,  you  needn't 
The  money  will  accumulate,  for  I  won't  touch  it  You 
shall  not  be  in  this  position  of  dependence  on  me — and 
at  your  age — after  what  has  happened." 

^  It  seems  to  me,  mother  dear,  that  if  s  very  much  the 
same,  whether  you  give  me  a  part  of  your  income,  or 
whetiier  you  make  over  to  me  the  capital  it  represents. 
It's  the  same  transaction  in  another  shape,  thaf  s  all." 

^<No,  it's  not.  Jack  1  I've  thought  of  that,  because  I 
knew  you'd  say  it  If  s  so  like  you.  It's  not  at  all  the 
same.  You  might  as  well  say  that  it  was  originally  in- 
tended that  you  should  never  have  the  money  at  all,  even 
after  I  died.  It  was  and  is  mine,  for  me  and  my  children. 
As  I  have  only  one  child,  ifs  yours  and  mine  jointly.  As 
long  as  you  were  a  boy,  it  was  my  business  to  look  aft^ 
your  share  of  it  for  you.    As  aoom  as  you  were  a  nuunt 
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I  skonld  lunre  giyea  yon  your  shaze  of  it  It  would  have 
been  amoh  better/ thoQC^  tkeie  was  no  -ptowiman.  in  either 
of  the  wills.  If  ithadbeenafortuneylshoaldhafedoDe 
it  anyhow,  but  as  it  was  only  enon^  for  ns  two  to  Uto 
Ott,  I  kept  it  togetlier  and  was  as  earetol  of  it  as  I  coold 
he.« 

^'Mother — I  donH  want  yon  to  do  tfaisy''  said  John. 
^I  don^  like  tins  soidid  fiimnrial  way  of  looking  at  it 
— I  tell  you  so  quite  frankly.'' 

Mrs.  Balstoo  was  silent  for  afew  moments,  and  seemed 
to  be  thinking  the  matter  o^r. 

""I  don't  like  it  either,  Jack,''  she  said  at  last  <«It 
isn't  like  ns.  So  I  wont  say  anything  more  about  it 
I'U  just  go  and  do  it,  and  then  it  will  be  off  my  mind.'' 

'^Fkase  donti"  eried  Balston,  bending  forward,  for 
ahe  made  as  though  she  would  rise  from  her  seat 

^<  I  must,"  she  answered.  **  If  s  the  only  possible  basis 
of  any  fntaue  existenee  for  us.  You  shall  live  with  me 
from  choice,  if  you  like.  It  will — well,  never  mind— 
my  hairiness  is  not  the  question  1  But  you  shall  not 
lire  with  me  as  a  matter  of  necessity  in  a  position  of 
dependenoe.  The  money  is  just  as  much  yours  as  Wm 
mine.    Ton  shall  have  your  share,  and  — " 

'^  I'd  rather  go  to  sea —  as  you  said,"  interrupted  John. 

^  And  let  your  ineomeaeeumulate.  VeryweiL  But  I 
— I  hope  you  wont,  dear.  It  would  be  lonely,  it 
wouldn't  make  any  difference  so  far  as  this  is  ooncemed. 
I  should  do  it,  whaterer  you  did.  As  kmg  as  you  Uke^ 
Uve  here,  and  pay  your  half  of  the  expenses.  I  shall  get 
on  very  well  on  my  share  if  I'm  all  alone.  Kow  I^ 
going,  because  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

Mrs.  Balaton  rose  this  time.  John  got  up  and  stood 
beside  her,  and  they  both  looked  at  the  fixe  thoughtfully. 

«Mother^pkase~I  entreat  you  not  to  do  this 
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thing!''  said  John,  suddenly.  ^^Fm  a  barate  em  to 
hare  thought  twice  of  that  silly  affair  last  night— and 
to  have  said  what  I  said  just  now,  that  I  couldn't  exactly 
feel  as  though  anything  oould  undo  what  had  be^i  dona 
Indeed  —  if  there's  anything  to  forgive,  it's  forgiven 
with  all  my  heart,  and  we'll  forget  it  and  live  just  as  we 
always  have.  We  can,  if  we  choose.  How  oould  you 
help  it — the  way  I  looked !  I  saw  myself  in  the  glass. 
Upon  my  word,  if  I'd  drunk  ever  so  little,  I  should  have 
been  quite  ready  to  believe  that  I  was  tipsy,  from  my 
own  appearance  —  it  was  natural,  I'm  sure,  and — " 

<<Hush,  Jack!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Balston.  ^^I  don't 
want  you  to  find  excuses  for  me.  I  was  blind  with  anger, 
if  that's  an  excuse  —  but  if  s  not.  And  most  of  all — I 
don't  want  you  to  imagine  for  one  moment  that  I'm  going 
to  make  this  settlement  of  our  affairs  with  the  least  idea 
that  it  is  a  reparation  to  you,  or  anything  at  all  of  that 
sort  Not  that  you'd  ever  misunderstand  me  to  that 
extent.    Would  you  ?  " 

"  No.    Certainly  not    You're  too  much  like  me." 

<^  Tes.  There's  no  reparation  about  it,  because  thaf  s 
more  possible.  As  it  is,  no  particular  result  will  follow 
unless  you  wish  it.  You'll  be  free  to  go  away,  if  you 
please,  that's  all.  And  if  you  choose  to  marry  Katharine, 
and  if  she  is  willing  to  marry  you  on  six  thousand  a  year, 
you'll  feel  that  you  can,  though  if  s  not  much.  And  for 
the  matter  of  that,  Jack  dear — you  know,  don't  you? 
If  it  would  make  you  happy,  and  if  she  would — I  dont 
think  I  should  be  any  worse  than  most  mothers-in-law— 
and  all  I  have  is  yours.  Jack,  besides  your  share.  Bufe 
those  are  your  secrets — no,  it's  quite  natural." 

John  had  taken  her  hand  gently  and  kissed  it. 

^<  I  don't  want  any  gratitude  for  that,"  she  continued. 
'^Ifs  perfectly  natural.     Besides,  thflve's  no  question 
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c(  gmtitade  betwMii  yoa  ud  ma  1^8  always  ben  ibflw 
and  share  alike — of  eTeiythiiig  that  was  good.  NowFm 
goii^.  Toa'Ubeixifoarhiiieheoii?  Dotakeeaveof  yocos 
self  to<lay.  See  what  weather  we're  haying  i  And-— 
well — Wb  not  for  ue  to  lecture  you  about  your  health, 
dear.  But  what  Dootor  Booth  said  is  tme.  Yaa^^a 
grown  tiiimier  again.  Jack — yoa  grow  fliinner  eyery 
year,  though  yon  are  so  strong.'' 

''Don't  worry  about  me^  mother  dear*  I'm  all  right 
And  I  shan't  go  oat  to-day.  But  I  have  a  dinner-party 
this  evening,  and  I  shall  go  to  it  I  think  I  told  yoa — 
theVanDe  Waters^— didn't  I?  Yes.  I  shall  goto  thak 
and  show  mysell  I'm  sure  people  have  been  talking 
aboot  me,  and  it  was  probably  in  the  papers  this  morn- 
ing.   Wasntit?" 

''Dear — to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wooldnt  look  to  sea 
It  wasn't  very  brave  of  me — but  —  yoa  understand." 

"  I  certainly  ahant  look  for  the  report  of  my  encounter 
with  the  prize-fighter.  I'm  sure  he  was  ona  I  shidl- 
probably  be  stared  at  to^ught,  and  some  of  them  will  be 
rather  cold.  Bat  I'U  face  it  oat —  since  I'm  in  the  right 
for  once." 

"Yes.  I  wouldn't  have  yon  stay  at  homa  People 
would  say  yoa  were  abaid  and  were  waiting  for  it  to 
blow  over.    Is  it  a  Ug  dinner?"- 

"  I  don't  know.  I  got  the  invitation  a  week  sugo,  at 
least,  so  it  isnt  an  informal  affisdr. .  If  s  probably  to 
announce  Bnth  Van  De  Water's  engagement  to  that  for* 
signer  —  you  know — I've  forgotten  his  nama  I  know 
Bright's  going — because  they  said  he  wanted  to  many 
her  last  year — it  isnt  trna  And  there'U  probably  be 
some  of  the  Thirlwalls,  and  the  young  Treheams,  and 
Vanbrngh  and  his  wife — yoa  luiow,  all  the  Van  I)e 
Water  young  set    Katharine's  goings  toa     She  told 
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me  when  slie  got  the  inTitatioii^  some  idme  last  week 
There'll  be  sixteen  or  eighteen  at  table,  and  I  suppose 
they'll  amuse  themselTes  somehow  or  other  afterwards. 
Kobody  wants  to  danoe  to-night^  I  fancy— at  least  none 
of  our  set,  after  the  Thirlwalls',  and  the  Assembly,  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  others  last  week.'' 

^They'll  prdbaUy  put  you  next  to  Katharine,"  said 
Mrs.  BaJston. 

^Probably— especially  there,  for  they  always  do—- 
with  Frank  ICiner  on  her  other  side  to  reliere  my  g^oom. 
Second  cousins  dont  count  as  relations  at  a  dinner  party, 
and  can  be  put  together.  Half  of  the  others  are  own 
eousins,  too." 

« Well,  if  ifs  a  big  dinner  it  wont  be  so  disagreeable 
for  you.  But  if  you'd  take  my  advice,  Jade — how- 
ever — "    She  stopped. 

« What  U  it,  mother? "he asked.    « Say  it* 

^  Well — I  was  going  to  say  that  if  any  one  made  any 
disagreeable  remarks,  or  asked  you  why  you  weren't  at 
the  Assembly  last  night,  I  should  just  tell  the  whole 
story  as  it  happened.  And  you  can  end  by  saying  that 
I  was  anxious  about  you  and  sent  for  Doctor  Bouth,  and 
refer  them  to  him.    That  ought  to  silence  ererybody.'' 

^  Yes."  John  paused  a  moment.  ^  Yes,"  he  repeated^ 
^I  think  you're  right.  I  wish  old  Bontii  were  going  to 
be  there  himself.'' 

'<  He'd  go  inaminute  if  he  werea8ked,"said  Kr8.Balstoii. 

<<  Would  he?    With  all  those  yoong  people?" 

^  Of  course  he  would — only  too  delighted  I  Dear  old 
man,  it's  just  the  sort  of  thing  he'd  like.  But  Fm  goings 
Jack,  or  I  shall  stay  here  chattering  with  you  all  the 
morning." 

''That  other  thing,  mother — about  the  money -^don^ 
doit  I"    Jaok>held  her  a  moment  by  the  hand> 
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*  *  Don 't  try  to  hinder  me,  dear, ' '  she  angwered.  '  *  It 's 
the  only  thing  I  can  do — ^to  please  my  own  conscience 
a  little.    Good-bye.    Ill  see  you  at  luncheon/' 

She  left  the  room  quickly,  and  John  found  himself 
alone  with  his  own  thoughts  again. 

''It's  just  like  her/'  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  lighted  a 
cigar  and  sat  down  to  think  over  the  situation.  ''She's 
just  like  a  man  about  those  things." 

He  had  perhaps  never  admired  and  loved  his  mother 
as  he  did  then ;  not  for  what  she  was  going  to  do,  but 
for  the  spirit  in  which  she  was  doing  it.  He  was  honest 
in  trying  to  hinder  her,  because  he  vaguely  feared  that 
the  step  might  cause  her  some  inconvenience  here- 
after— ^he  did  not  exactly  know  how,  and  he  was  firmly 
resolved  that  he  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
take  advantage  of  the  arrangement  to  change  his  mode 
of  life.  Everything  was  to  go  on  just  as  before.  As 
a  matter  of  theory,  he  was  to  have  a  fixed,  settled  in- 
come of  his  own ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  would  not 
regard  it  as  his.  What  he  liked  about  it,  and  what 
really  appealed  to  him  in  it  all,  was  his  mother's  man- 
like respect  for  his  honour,  and  her  frank  admission 
that  nothing  she  could  do  could  possibly  wipe  out  the 
slight  she  had  put  upon  him.  Then,  too,  the  fact  and 
the  theory  were  at  variance  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
one  another.  As  a  matter  of  theory,  nothing  could  ever 
give  him  back  the  sensation  he  had  always  felt  since  he 
had  been  a  boy — ^that  his  mother  would  believe  him  on 
his  word  in  the  face  of  any  evidence  whatsoever  which 
there  might  be  against  him.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  evil  was  not  only  completely  undone,  but  there  was 
a  stronger  bond  between  them  than  there  had  ever 
been  before. 

That  certainly  was  the  first  good  thing  which  had 
come  to  him  during  the  last  four  and  twenty  hours, 
and  it  had  an  eiSect  upon  his  spirits. 
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He  tkcNic^  over  what  hk  notiier  hid  nud  aboat  fhe 
cfvoimR  too,  and  mm  ttmym^ed  that  ahe  was  right  in 
advising  him  to  ttH  the  story  frankly  as  it  had  hap- 
poMd.  B«t  ha  was  oonaeiofiis  all  the  time  that  his 
anxiety  about  Katharine^B  silenee  was  ineieasing.  He 
had  voosed  hisiadf  at  dawn,  in  spite  of  his  f  atigne,  and 
had  sent  a  sesnrant  oot  to  post  a  letter  with  the  special 
delivery  stamp  on  it  Katharine  must  have  received 
it  kmg  ago,  and  her  answer  might  have  been  in  his 
hands  before  now.  Nevertheless,  he  told  himself 
that  he  dionld  not  be  impatient,  that  she  had  doubtless 
slept  late  after  tte  ball,  and  that  she  would  send  him 
an  answer  as  soon  as  she  eould  By  no  process  of 
reasming  <Hr  exaggeration  of  doubting  eould  he  have 
reached  the  eondusioii  that  die  had  never  received  his 
letter.  She  had  always  got  everything  he  sent  her, 
and  there  had  never  been  any  <^£Senlty  about  their 
correspondence  in  all  the  years  during  which  th^ 
had  exchanged  little  notes.  He  tocA:  up  the  magazine 
again,  and  turned  over  the  pages  idly.  Suddenly 
Frank  Min^^s  name  caught  his  eyes.  The  little  man 
had  really  got  a  story  into  one  of  the  great  magar 
sines,  a  genuine  novd,  it  seemed,  for  this  was  only 
a  part,  and  there  were  the  little  words  at  the  end 
of  it,  in  italics  and  in  parenthesis,  'to  be  continued,' 
which  promised  at  least  two  more  numbers,  for  as 
John  reflected,  whoi  the  succeeding  number  was  to 
be  the  last,  the  words  were  'to  be  concluded.'  He 
was  glad,  for  Miner's  sake,  of  this  first  sign  of  some- 
thing like  success,  and  began  to  read  the  stoiy  with 
interest 

It  began  well,  in  a  dashing,  amusing  style,  as  fresh  as 
Miner's  converBation,  but  with  more  in  it,  and  John  was 
beginning  to  oongratnlate  himself  upon  having  found 
something  to  cKstiaet  his  attention  from  his  bodily  iUs 
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•nd  his  mental  embarrasaments,  whea  tiie  door  opened^ 
and  Miner  himself  appeared. 

<'May  I  come  inyBalston?^  he  enquired,  speaking 
softly,  as  though  he  believed  that  his  friend  had  a  headache. 

f <  Oh — hello,  Frank  I  Is  that  you  ?  Come  in !  Fm 
leading  your  novel.    Fd  just  found  it  ** 

Little  Frank  Miner  b^uned  with  pleasure  as  he  saw 
that  the  magazine  was  really  open  at  his  own  story,  for 
he  recognized  that  this,  at  least,  could  not  be  a  case  of 
premeditated  appreciation. 

^Why — Jack — ''he  stammered  a  moment  later,  in 
evident  surprise.    <^  You  don't  look  badly  at  all ! " 

''Did  they  say  I  was  dead?"  enquired  Balston,  with 
a  grim  smile.  ^  Take  a  cigar.  Sit  down.  Tell  me  all 
about  my  funeraL" 

Miner  laughed  as  he  carefully  cut  off  the  end  of  the 
dgar  and  lit  it — a  sort  of  continuous  little  gurgling 
laugh,  like  the  purling  of  a  brook. 

''My  dear  boy."  he  said,  blowing  out  a  quantity  of 
smoke,  and  curling  himself  up  in  the  easy  chair,  "you're 
the  special  edition  of  the  day.  The  papers  are  full  of 
you — they're  selling  like  hot  cakes  everywhere — your 
fight  with  Tom  Shelton,  the  champion  light  weight  —  and 
your  turning  up  in  the  arms  of  two  policemen — talk  of 
a'jagl'    Lordl" 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

John  looked  at  Miner  quietly  for  a  few  seoonds,  with- 
out saying  anything.  The  little  man  was  evidently  lost 
in  admiration  of  the  magnitude  of  his  friend's  'jag/  as 
he  called  it. 
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'I  nf9  rmmk,^  nid  Babitoii,  at  last,  «UAi  ail  • 
mistake,  you  know.    It  was  a  aerias  of  aoddents  horn 

^Ok—jm—l  msfifmm  ao.  Tm  immagiri  «>  aom- 
mmlate  quite  «  niuaber  of  aoeideats,  «b  yoa  say*^ 

Ealston  was  sflent  again*  He  was  well  swa  «f  the 
iwiigiit  af  the  arideBoe  i^gaaaat  his,  and  1m  wisked  to 
anter  opoa  his  eKplaaalfcicm  by  degiaesy  ia  asder  that  it 
■light  ba  qcdte  alaar  to  ifiaar. 

''Look  here/'  he  began,  after  «  wkiK  ^Pm  aot  Hia 
siDitaC  maawko  tries  to  wriggle  out  of  tid&gs,  wben  he's 
donetheiB,am  If  HewfealoMwa — rvebeemmtKnnipes 
CDoagkl  Bat  yoa  serer  knew  ma  to  deny  it»  nor  to  try 
and  aaka  out  timt  I  was  steady  wImi  I  wasn^  Did 
you,  Frank?'' 

^Ko^^answeiadMmw,  timgktfidfy,  ''tneferdid. 
Xhofe's  a  fast     Ufa  quite  true." 

The  threefold  assent  seemed  to  astisff  Bale(t^. 

''▲U  right,"  he  said.  ^Now  I  want  you  to  listen  to 
me,  becaoae  this  is  ratter  an  eidtraordinaiy  tale.  I^ 
tell  it  aU,  as  nearly  as  I  ean,  bat  thevs  are  one^or  twa 
ga^,  aad  there's  a  matter  eoniseotod  witt  it  aboot  whidi 
I  dxm't  want  to  talk  to  you." 

''do  idiead,"  answered  Miner.  ^IWe  gat  some  per- 
fectly new  faith  out — and  I'm  just  waiting  for  yoo. 
Produce  the  mountain,  and  I'll  take  its  measure  and 
remove  it  at  a  yaluation." 

Balston  laughed  a  little  and  then  began  to  tell  his 
story.  It  was,  of  course,  easy  for  him  to  omit  all  men- 
tion of  Katharine,  and  he  spoke  of  his  interview  with 
Robert  Isnsderdafe  as  Itaving  takm  place  in  eonaeotkm 
wiifOi  an  idea  ka  iiad  of  trying  to  get  soasetMqg  to  do  in 
ike  West,  wiuafa  vu  iqaite  tnvs.  He  smutted  aise  te 
mention  the  old  gentleman's  amazing  msniftwtwtisp  <sl 
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eooentricity — or  folly  —  in  writing  the  cheque  which 
John  had  destroyed.  For  the  rest^  he  gave  Miner  every 
detail  as  well  as  he  could  remember  it.  Miner  listened 
thoughtfully  and  never  interrupted  him  once. 

'^This  isn't  a  joke^  is  it.  Jack?"  he  asked,  when  John 
had  finished  with  a  description  of  Doctor  Bouth's  mid- 
night visit. 

"No,"  answered  Balston,  emphatically.  "It's  the 
truth.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  any  one  who 
eares  to  know." 

"  They  wouldn't  believe  me,"  answered  Miner,  quietly. 

"I  say,  Frank  — "  John's  quick  temper  was  stirred 
already,  but  he  checked  himself. 

"It's  all  right,  Jack,"  answered  Miner.  "I  believe 
•very  word  you've  told  me,  because  I  know  you  don't 
invent  —  except  about  leaving  cards  on  stray  ac* 
quaintances  at  the  Imperial,  when  you  happen  to  be 
thirsty." 

He  laughed  good-naturedly. 

"That's  another  of  your  mistakes,"  said  Balston.  "I 
know  —  you  mean  last  Monday.  I  did  leave  cards  at  the 
hotel.  I  also  had  a  cocktail.  I  didn't  say  I  wasn't 
going  to,  and  I  wasn't  obliged  to  say  so,  was  I?  It 
wasn't  your  business,  my  dear  boy,  nor  Ham  Bright's, 
either." 

"  Well  —  Fm  glad  you  did,  then.  I'm  glad  the  cards 
were  real,  tiiough  it  struck  me  as  thin  at  the  time.  I 
apologize,  and  eat  humble  pie.  Ton  know  you're  one  of 
my  illusions.  Jack.  There  are  two  or  three  to  which  I 
cling.  You're  a  truthful  beg^iar,  somehow.  You  ought 
to  have  a  little  hatchet,  like  Gtoorge  Washington — but 
I  daresay  you'd  rather  have  a  little  cocktail.  It  illus- 
tEates  your  nature  just  as  well.  Bury  the  hatchet  and 
poiir  the  cocktail  over  it  as  a  libation — where  was  I? 
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Ofei — thk  IS  what  I  meant^  Jade.    Otker  people  wmi*! 
believe  the  stoty,  if  I  tell  it^  joa  know.^ 

*'  Well— but  there's  old  Boutfa,  after  all.  People  win 
believe  him.^ 

'' Yea —if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  write  a  lettor  to  the 
papers,  oyer  his  name,  degrees  and  qoalifieatioiis.  Qt 
oonrse  they'll  believe  him.  And  the  editors  will  de 
something  handsome^  The j  wont  apologise^  but  they'll 
say  that  a  sebragot  loose  in  the  oflloe  and  npeet  the  ^rpe 
while  they  were  in  Albany  attending  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire  State — and  that's  just  the  same  as  an  apology, 
yon  knowy  whieh  is  all  yon  care  for.  Ton  can't  storm 
Park  Eow  with  the  gallamt  lV>ar  Hundred  at  your  back. 
In  the  first  place.  Park  Bow's  insored,  and  secondly^  the 
Poor  Hundred  woald  see  yon — further' — before  they'd 
lift  one  of  thmr  four  thoosand  fingers  to  help  yon  ont  of 
a  scrape  whidh  doesn't  eonoem  them.  Yon'd  have  to  be 
a  parson  or  a  pianist,  before  they'd  do  anything  for  yon. 
It's  ^meat,  drink  and  pantalocms '  to  be  one  of  them,  any* 
how — and  yon  needn't  expect  anything  more." 

^  Where  do  yon  get  your  similes  from,  Frank!"  laughed 
Balston. 

'*  I  don't  know.  But  they're  good  ones,  anyway.  Why 
don't  you  get  Booth  to  write  a  letter,  before  tiie  thing 
cools  down?  It  could  be  in  the  evening  edition,  yon 
know.  There  have  been  horrid  things  this  morning— 
allusions  — that  sort  of  tiung." 

'< Allusions  to  what?"  asked  Bakton,  qniddy  and 
sharply. 

^'To  yon,  of  oonrse'— what  did  yon  suppose?'^ 

«0h — to  me!  As  though  I  cared!  All  the  same^ 
if  old  Bouth  would  write,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I 
wish  he  were  going  to  be  at  Ite  Van  De  Waters'  dinait 
to^naght." 
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••Why?    Are  yoa  going  theie?    So  am  1.'* 

''It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  family  tea-party,''  said  Bals. 
too.  ^'Bright's  going,  and  eonsin  Katharine,  and  yoa 
and  I.  It  only  needs  the  Ciowdies  and  a  few  others  to 
make  it  eomplete." 

^  Well — yon  see,  they're  eonsins  of  mine^  and  so  are 
jron,  and  that  sort  of  makes  as  all  eonsins,"  observed 
Miner,  absently.  ^  I  say,  Jwik — tell  the  story  at  table, 
jost  as  yoa've  told  it  to  me.  Will  yoa?  FU  set  yon  <m 
by  asking  yoa  questions.  Stonning  effect — especially 
if  we  can  get  Boath  to  write  the  letter.  I'll  cot  it  oat 
of  a  paper  and  bring  it  with  me/' 

'^Toa  know  him,  don't  yoa?"  asked  Balston. 

''Know  him?  I  shoald  think  so.  Ever  since  I  was 
a  baby.     Why?" 

'^I  wish  you'd  go  to  him  this  morning,  Frank,  and  get 
him  to  write  the  letter.  Then  yoa  ooidd  take  it  to  one 
of  the  evening  papers  and  get  them  to  pat  it  in.  Yoa 
know  all  those  men  in  Park  Bov,  don't  yoa?" 

^Mnoh  better  than  scmie  of  them  want  to  know  me," 
sighed  the  little  man.  ^'However,"  he  added,  his  bright 
smile  coming  back  at  once,  "I  ought  not  to  complain. 
I'm  getting  on,  now.  Let  me  see.  You  want  me  to  go 
to  Bouth  and  get  him  to  write  a  formal  letter  over  his 
name,  denying  all  the  statements  made  about  you  this 
morning.  Isn't  that  taking  too  much  notice  of  the  things 
after  all.  Jade?" 

^It's  going  to  make  a  good  deal  of  diffeienoe  to  me  in 
the  end,"  answered  Balston.  ^Ifa  worth  taking  some 
trouble  for." 

''I'm  quite  willing,"  said  Miner.  "But— Isayl  What 
an  eztraofdinaiy  story  it  is! " 

"Oh,  no.    Ifs  only  real  Ufe.    I  told  you  — I  only 

kad  one  aeeidMit*  whieh  mm  quite  an  aooident— when 
T— Td.  SS--Ci»wiord 
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I  tumbled  down  in  that  dark  street.  BveiytlLing  else 
happened  just  as  naturally  as  unnatural  things  always 
do.  As  for  upsetting  Ham  Bright  at  the  club,  I  was 
awfully  sorry  about  that.  It  seemed  such  a  low  thing  to 
do.  But  then — just  remember  that  I'd  been  making  a 
point  of  drinking  nothing  for  several  days,  just  by  way 
of  an  ezperimenty  and  it  was  irritating,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  to  be  grabbed  by  the  arm  and  told  tiiat  I  was 
screwed.  Wasn't  it,  Frank?  And  just  at  that  moment, 
uncle  Eobert  had  telephoned  for  me  to  come  up,  and  I 
was  in  a  tremendous  hurry.  Just  look  at  it  in  that  way, 
and  you'll  understand  why  I  did  it.  It  doesn't  excuse 
it — I  shall  tell  Ham  that  I'm  sorry  —  but  it  explains  it. 
Doesn't  it?" 

'' Bather! "  exclaimed  Miner,  heartily. 

''By  the  bye,"  said  Ralston,  ''I  wanted  to  ask  you 
something.  Did  that  fellow  Crowdie  hold  his  tongue? 
I  suppose  he  was  at  the  Assembly  last  night." 

"  Well  —  since  you  ask  me — "  Miner  hesitated.  "  No 
—  he  didn't.  Bright  gave  it  to  him,  though,  for  telling 
cousin  Emma." 

''Brute!  How  I  hate  that  man!  So  he  told  cousin 
Emma,  did  he?  And  the  rest  of  the  family^  too,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"I  suppose  so,"  answered  Miner,  knowing  that  Bals* 
ton  meant  Katharine.  "Everybody  knew  about  the  row 
at  the  club,  before  the  evening  was  half  over.  Teddy 
Van  De  Water  said  he  supposed  you'd  back  out  of  the 
dinner  to-night  and  keep  quiet  till  this  blew  over.  I  told 
Teddy  that  perhaps  he'd  better  come  round  and  suggest 
that  to  you  himself  this  morning,  if  he  wanted  to  under- 
stand things  quickly.  He  grinned — you  know  how  he 
grins — like  an  organ  pipe  in  a  white  tie.  But  he  said 
he'd  heard  Bright  leathering  into  Oxowdie— that's  one 
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d  Teddy's  expressions  — so  he  supposed  that  things 
weren't  as  bad  as  people  said — and  that  Crowdie  was 
only  a  'painter  ehap^'  anyhow.  I  didn't  know  what  that 
meanty  bat  feebly  pointed  out  that  Crowdie  was  a  great 
meokj  and  that  his  wife  was  a  sort  of  oonsin  of  mine,  and 
that  she,  at  least,  had  a  good  ohanoe  of  haying  some  of 
oonsin  Boberf  s  money  one  of  these  days.  Kot  that  I 
wanted  to  defend  Crowdie^  or  that  I  don't  like  Teddy 
mnoh  better — bat  then^  ypa  know  what  I  mean!  He'll 
be  ealling  me  'one  of  those  literary  chaps/  next,  with 
jost  the  same  air.  One's  boand  to  stand  ap  for  art  and 
literature  when  one's  a  professional^  yon  know.  Jack. 
Wasn't  I  right?" 

''Oh,  perfectly t"  answered  Ralston,  with  a  smile. 
"Bat  will  yoa  do  that  for  me,  Prank?** 

"Of  coarse  I  will.  You're  one  of  my  illusions,  as  I 
told  you.  I'm  willing  to  do  lots  of  things  for  my  illu- 
sions. I'll  go  now,  and  then  I'll  come  back  and  tell  you 
what  the  old  chap  says.  If  by  any  chance  he  gets  into 
a  R^e,  I'U  tell  him  that  I  didn't  come  so  much  to  talk 
about  you  as  to  consult  him  about  certain  symptoms  of 
nervous  prostration  I'm  beginning  to  feel.  He's  death 
on  nerrous  prostration— -he's  a  x>orfeet  terror  at  it — 
he'll  hypnotize  me^  and  put  me  into  a  jar  of  spirits,  and 
paint  my  nose  with  nervine  and  pickled  electricity  and 
things,  and  Bort  of  wake  me  up  generally.'^ 

"  All  right -^  if  you  can  stand  it,  I  can,'^  said  Balston. 
**I'd  go  myself —only— " 

"You're  pretty  badly  used  vp^"  interrupted  Miner, 
completing  the  sentence  in  his  own  way.  "  I  know.  I 
remember  tiying  to  play  football  once.  Those  Uttle 
games  aren't  much  in  my  line.  Nature  meant  me  for 
higher  things.  I  tried  f  ootballi  though,  and  then  I  said^ 
like  Napdeen—jomememberr-^^Oee  balks  nesont  pas 
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pour  moi/  I  couldn't  tell  where  I  began  and  the  foot- 
ball ended — I  felt  that  I  was  a  safe  under-study  for  a 
shuttleoook  afterwards.  That's  just  the  way  you  feel| 
isn't  it?  As  though  it  were  Sunday,  and  you  were  the 
frog — and  the  boys  had  gone  back  to  afternoon  church? 
I  knowl  Well — I'll  oome  back  as  soon  as  I've  seen 
Bouth.  Gk>od-byey  old  man — don't  smoke  too  much.  I 
do — but  that's  no  reason." 

The  little  man  nodded  cheerfully,  knocked  the  ashes 
carefully  from  the  end  of  his  cigar — he  was  neat  in  eveiy. 
thing  he  did — and  returned  it  to  his  lips  as  he  left  the 
room.  Ralston  leaned  back  in  his  arm-chair  again  and 
rested  his  feet  on  the  fender.  The  fire  his  mother  had 
made  so  carefully  was  burning  in  broad,  smoking  flames. 
He  felt  cold  and  underfed  and  weary,  so  that  the  warmth 
was  very  pleasant;  and  with  all  tlutt  came  to  his  heart 
now,  as  he  thought  of  his  mother,  there  mingled  also  a 
little  simple,  childlike  gratitude  to  her  for  having  made 
up  such  a  good  fire. 

The  time  passed,  and  still  no  word  came  from  Katha- 
rine. He  was  willing  to  find  reasons  or,  at  least,  excuses, 
for  her  silence,  but  he  was  conscious  that  they  were  of 
little  value.  He  knew,  now,  that  there  had  really  been 
paragraphs  in  the  papers  about  him,  as  he  had  expectedi 
and  that  they  had  been  of  a  very  disagreeable  nature. 
Katharine  had  probably  seen  them,  or  one  of  them, 
besides  having  heard  tiie  stories  that  had  been  circu- 
lated by  Crowdie  and  others  during  the  previous  evening. 
He  fancied  that  he  could  feel  her  unbelief  hurting 
him  from  a  distance,  as  it  were.  Her  fiice,  cold  and  con- 
temptuous, rose  before  him  out  of  the  fire,  and  he  took 
up  the  magazine  again,  and  tried  to  hide  it.  But  it 
could  not  be  hidden. 

Surely  by  this  time  she  must  have  got  his  letter.  ThsM 
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wold  be  no  naaooMe  ckmbi  of  that.  He  looked  at  his 
watch  agaiii|  as  lie  had  done  onee  in  ereiy  quarter  of  an 
hoar  for  some  time.  It  was  twelre  o'elook.  Miner  had 
not  stayed  long. 

John  went  orer  the  seene  on  Wednesday  evening,  at 
the  Thirlwalls'.  Katharine  had  been  yery  snre  of  her- 
self, at  the  last— snre  that,  whatever  he  did,  she  shonld 
always  stand  by  him.  Events  had  pot  her  to  the  test 
soon  enongh,  and  this  was  the  result.  They  had  been 
married  twenty-^ onr  hoars,  and  she  woald  not  even  answer 
his  note,  beoanse  appearances  were  against  him. 

And  the  grea^  strong  sense  of  real  innocence  rose  in 
him  and  defied  and  despised  the  woman  who  coald  not 
trust  him  even  a  little.  If  the  very  least  of  the  aocasa- 
tions  had  been  trae^  he  would  have  humbled  himself  hon« 
estly  and  said  that  she  was  righ^  and  that  she  had 
promised  too  muoh|  in  saying  all  she  had  said.  At  all 
times  he  was  a  man  ready  to  take  the  full  blame  of  all  he 
had  done,  to  make  himself  out  worse  than  he  really  was, 
to  assume  at  onee  that  he  was  a  fidlure  and  oould  do  noth- 
ing right.  On  the  slightest  ground,  he  was  ready  to 
admit  everything  that  people  brought  against  him.  Kath- 
arine, if  he  had  been  living  as  usual,  would  have  been  at 
liberty  to  reproach  him  as  bitterly  as  she  pleased  with 
his  weakness,  to  torn  her  beck  on  him  and  condemn  him 
unheard,  if  she  ehose.  He  would  have  been  patient  and 
would  have  admitted  that  he  deserved  it  all,  and  more 
also.  He  was  melancholy,  he  was  discouraged  with  him- 
seli^  and  he  was  neitiier  vain  nor  untruthful. 

But  he  had  made  an  effort,  and  a  great  one.  There 
was  in  him  something  of  the  ascetic,  with  all  his  &ults, 
and  something  of  the  enthusiasm  whieh  is  capable  of 
sudden  and  great  self-denial  if  once  roused.  He  knew 
what  he  had  dooe^  for  he  knew  what  it  had  cost  him, 
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Btentally  and  physically.  Lean  as  he  had  been  befoie, 
he  had  grown  perceptibly  thinner  since  Monday.  He 
knew  that|  so  far,  he  had  succeeded.  For  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  he  had  eyery  point  of  justice  on  his  side.  If  he 
had  been  inclined  to  be  merciful  and  humble  and  submis- 
sive  towards  those  who  doubted  him  now,  he  would  not 
have  been  human.  The  two  beings  whom  he  loved  in  the 
world,  his  mother  and  Katharine,  were  the  very  two  who 
had  doubted  him  most.  As  for  his  mother,  he  had  not 
persuaded  her,  for  she  had  persuaded  herself  —  by  means 
of  such  demonstration  as  no  sane  being  could  have  re- 
jected, namely,  the  authoritative  statement  of  a  great 
doctor,  personally  known  to  her.  What  had  followed 
had  produced  a  strange  result,  for  he  felt  that  he  was 
more  closely  bound  to  her  than  ever  before,  a  fact  which 
showed^  at  least,  that  he  did  not  bear  malice,  however 
deeply  he  had  been  hurt.  But  he  could  not  go  about 
everywhere  for  a  week  with  Doctor  Boutii  at  his  heels 
to  swear  to  his  sobriety.  He  told  himself  so  with  some 
contempt,  and  then  he  thought  of  Katharine,  and  his  face 
grew  harder  as  the  minutes  went  by  and  no  answer  came 
to  his  letter. 

It  was  far  more  cruel  of  her  than  it  had  been  in  his 
mother's  case.  Katharine  had  only  heard  stories  and 
reports  of  his  doings,  and  she  should  be  willing  to  accept 
his  denial  of  them  on.  her  faith  in  him.  He  had  never 
lied  to  her.  On  Wednesday  night,  he  had  gratuitously 
.told  her  the  truth  about  himself — a  truth  which  she  had 
never  suspected — and  had  insisted  upon  making  it  out 
to  be  even  worse  than  it  was.  His  wisdom  told  him  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake  then,  in  wilfully  lowering  himself 
in  her  estimation,  and  that  this  was  the  consequence  of 
that;  if  he  had  not  forced  upon  her  an  unnecessary  con- 
fession of  his  weakness,  she  would  now  havje  believed  in 
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his  strengtihi.  But  his  sense  of  honour  lose  and  shamed 
his  wisdom,  and  told  him  that  he  had  done  right.  It 
would  have  been  a  oowardly  thing  to  accept  what  Eottha- 
rine  had  then  been  forcing  upon  him,  and  had  actually 
made  him  accept,  without  telling  her  all  the  truth  about 
himself. 

He  had  done  wrong  to  yield  at  all.  That  he  admitted, 
and  repeated,  readily  enough.  He  made  no  pretence  of 
having  a  strong  character,  and  he  had  been  wretchedly 
weak  in  allowing  her  to  persuade  him  to  the  secret  mar- 
riage. He  should  have  folded  his  arms  and  refused, 
from  the  first.  He  had  foreseen  trouble,  though  not  of 
the  kind  which  had  actually  overtaken  him,  and  he  should 
have  been  firm.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  firm,  by 
nature,  as  he  told  himself,  with  a  sneer.  Not  that  Kath- 
arine had  been  to  blame,  either.  She  had  made  her  rea- 
sons seem  good,  and  he  should  not  have  blamed  her  had 
she  been  ever  so  much  in  the  wrong.  There  his  honour 
spoke  again,  and  loudly. 

But  for  what  she  was  doing  now,  in  keeping  silence, 
leaving  him  without  a  word  when  she  must  know  that  he 
was  most  in  need  of  her  faith  and  belief  —  for  abandon- 
ing him  when  it  seemed  as  though  every  man's  hand 
were  turned  against  him  —  he  could  not  help  despising 
her.  It  was  so  cowardly.  Had  it  all  been  ten  times 
true,  she  should  have  stood  by  him  when  every  one  was 
abusing  him. 

It  was  far  more  cruel  of  her  than  of  his  mother,  for  all 
she  knew  of  the  story  had  reached  her  by  hearsay,  whereas 
his  mother  had  seen  him,  as  he  had  seen  himself,  and  his 
appearance  might  well  have  deceived  any  one  but  Doctor 
Bouth.  He  did  not  ask  himself  whether  he  could  ever 
forgive  her,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  in  his  heart  the 
answer  which  seemed  inevitable.    As  for  loving  her,  or 
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not  loTiDg  hu,  he  tluni|^t  noihing  about  it  at  thift 
moment.  With  him,  too^  as  with  her,  love  iras  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation.  It  would  ha^e  been  snl* 
fieieatly  dear  to  any  ontBider  aeqnainted  with  the  oir- 
eomatanees  that  when  the  two  met  that  evening^  something 
unususJ  would  probably  occur.  Eottharine,  indeed,  be* 
lieved  that  Jolm  would  not  appear  at  the  dinner-party; 
but  John,  who  firmly  intended  to  be  ptesen^  knew  that  j 
Katharine  was  goings  and  he  expected  to  be  placed  beside 
her.  It  was  perfeetly  well  known  that  they  weie  in  knre 
with  one  another,  and  the  least  their  greatest  friends 
eould  do  was  to  let  them  enjoy  one  another's  society. 
This  may  haye  been  done  part^  as  a  matter  of  polu^, 
for  both  weie  yoang  enough  and  taetless  enough  to  shcrw 
their  annoy  anee  if  thqr  were  separated  when  they  chanced 
to  be  asked  to  sit  at  the  same  table.  John  looked  for- 
ward to  the  coming  evening  with  some  onriosityy  and 
without  any  timidity,  but  also ;  without  any  anticipatioa 
of  enjoyment. 

He  was  trying  to  imagine  what  the  conversation  would 
be  like,  when  Frank  Miner  retomed,  beaming  with  en. 
thusiasm,  and  gkywing  from  his  walk  in  the  cold,  wet 
air.    He  had  been  gone  a  loi^  time. 

^Well?^^  asked  John^  as  his  friend  came  up  to  the  fire^ 
and  held  out  his  hands  to  it. 

**  Very  well — very  well,  indeed,  thank  yon,''  answered 
the  latter,  with  a  cheerful  laugh.  **  I'll  bet  yon  twenty- 
fire  oents  to  a  gold  watch  that  yoa  csn't  guess  what's 
happened — at  Booth's. " 

''Twenly-five  cents— to  a  gold  wateh?  Oh— I  see. 
Thank  you— the  odds  don't  tempt  me.  What  did  hap- 
pen?" 

"I  say — those  were  awfully  good  cigars  cf  yome, 
Jack! "  eiftlaimed  Miner,  byway  of  answer.  ^Haven^ 
you  got  another?" 
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^  Theresa  the  box.    Take  them  all.    What  happened? '' 

"  No  —  I'll  only  take  one  —  it  would  look  like  borrow- 
ing if  I  took  two,  and  I  can't  return  them.  Jack^  there's 
a  lot  of  good  blood  knocking  about  in  this  family,  do  you 
know?  I  don't  mean  about  the  cigars  —  I'm  naturally  a 
generous  man  when  it  comes  to  taking  things  I  like.  But 
the  other  thing.  Do  you  know  that  somebody  had  been 
to  Bouth  about  making  him  write  the  letter,  before  I  got 
there?" 

''What?  To  make  him  write  it?  Not  Ham  Bright? 
It  would  be  like  him  —  but  how  should  he  have  known 
about  Routh?" 

"No.  It  wasn't  Bright.  Want  to  guess?  Well  — I'll 
tell  you.  It  was  your  mother,  Jack.  Nice  of  her,  wasn't 
it?" 

"My  mother!" 

Balston  leaned  forward  and  began  to  poke  the  logs 
about.  He  felt  a  curious  sensation  of  gladness  in  tilie 
eyes,  and  weakness  in  the  tiliroat. 

"Tell  me  about  it,  Frank,"  he  added,  in  a  rather  thick 
Toice. 

"There's  not  much  to  tell.  I  marched  in  and  stated 
my  case.  He's  between  seven  and  eight  feet  high,  I 
believe,  and  he  stood  up  all  the  time  —  felt  as  tilioug^  I 
were  talking  to  scaffold  poles.  He  listened  in  tilie  calm- 
est way  till  I'd  finished,  and  then  took  up  a  letter  from 
his  desk  and  handed  it  to  me  to  read  and  to  see  whether 
I  thought  it  would  do.  I  asked  what  it  meant,  and  he 
said  he'd  just  written  it  at  tiie  request  of  Mrs.  Balston, 
who  had  left  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  and  that  if  I 
would  take  it  to  tilie  proper  quarter — as  he  expressed  it 
— he  should  be  much  obliged.  He's  a  brick — a  tower  of 
strength — a  tower  of  bricks — a  perfect  Babel  of  aman. 
You'll  see,  when  the  evening  papers  coma  oat — " 
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^Did  yoa  take  it  down  town?" 

^Of  oonnie.  And  I  got  hold  of  one  of  the  bigeditozs. 
I  sent  in  word  that  I  had  a  letter  from  Doctor  Boath 
whioh  must  be  published  in  the  front  page  this  evening 
onless  the  paper  wanted  Mr.  Bobert  Lauderdale  to  bring 
an  action  against  them  for  libel  to-morrow  morning.  You 
should  have  seen  things  move.  What  a  power  cousin 
Bobert  isl  I  suppose  I  took  his  name  in  vain — but  I 
don't  care.  Old  Bouth  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  either. 
Tou^ll  see  the  letter.  There's  some  good  old  English 
in  it.  Ohy  it's  just  prickly  with  epithets  —  'unwarrant- 
able liberty/  'impertinent  scurrility' — I  don't  know 
what  the  old  doetor  had  for  breakfast  Ifs  not  like  him 
to  come  out  like  that,  not  a  bit.  He's  a  cautious  old  bird, 
as  a  rule,  and  not  given  to  slinging  English  all  over  the 
ten-acre  lot,  like  that.  Tou  see,  he  takes  the  ground  that 
you're  his  patient,  that  you  had  some  sort  of  confustica- 
tion  of  the  back  of  yoor  head,  and  that  to  say  you  were 
screwed  when  you  were  ill  was  a  libel,  that  the  terms  in 
whioh  the  editor  had  allowed  the  thing  to  appear  proved 
that  it  was  malicious,  and  that  as  the  editor  was  supposed 
to  exercise  some  control,  and  to  use  his  own  will  in  the 
matter  of  what  he  published  and  circulated,  it  was  wil- 
fully published,  since  the  citjr  paid  for  places  in  whidi 
people  who  had  no  oontrol  over  their  wills  were  kex^t  for 
the  public  safety,  and  that  therefore  the  paragraph  in 
question  was  a  wilfully  malicious  libel  evidently  pub- 
lished with  the  intention  of  doing  harm — and  much  more 
of  the  same  kind  of  thing — all  of  which  the  editor  would 
have  put  into  the  waste  paper  basket  if  it  had  not  been 
signed,  Martin  Bouth,  M.D.,  with  the  old  gentieman's 
address*  Moreover,  the  editor  asked  me  why,  in  send- 
ing inamessage,  I  had  made  use  of  threatening  language 
purporting  to  ooiae  from  Mr.  Bobert  I^anderdala,    Butaa 
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you  liad  told  me  the  whole  atorj,  I  knew  what  to  say. 
I  just  told  him  that  you  had  left  the  house  of  your  uncle, 
Mr.  Robert  Lauderdale,  after  spending  some  time  with 
him,  when  you  met  witii  the  accident  in  the  street  which 
led  to  all  your  subsequent  adventures.  That  seemed  to 
settle  him.  He  said  the  whole  thing  had  been  a  mistake, 
and  that  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  given  Mr.  Lau- 
derdale any  annoyance,  especially  at  this  time.  I  don't 
know  what  he  meant  by  that,  Pm  sure — unless  uncle 
Bobert  is  going  to  buy  the  paper  for  a  day  or  two  to  see 
what  it's  like  *-  you  know  the  proprietor's  dead,  and  they 
say  the  heirs  are  going  to  sell.  Well — that's  all.  Con- 
found it,  my  cigar's  out.  I'm  a  great  deal  too  good  to 
you.  Jack!" 

Ralston  had  listened  without  comment  while  the  little 
man  told  his  story,  satisfied,  as  he  proceeded  from  point 
to  point,  that  everything  was  going  well  for  him,  at  last, 
and  mentally  reducing  Miner's  strong  expressions  to  the 
lowest  key  of  probability. 

**  So  it  was  my  mother  who  went  first  to  Doctor  Bouth," 
he  said,  as  though  talking  with  himself,  while  Miner 
relighted  his  cigar. 

^^Tes,"  answered  Miner,  between  two  puffs.  ^'I  con- 
fess to  having  hem  impressed." 

"It's  like  her,''  said  John.  "It's  just  like  her.  You 
didn't  happen  to  see  any  note  for  me  lying  on  the  hall 
table,  did  you?  "  he  asked,  rather  irrelevantly. 

"No— but  I'll  go  and  look,  if  you  like." 

"Oh — it's  no  matter.  Besides,  they  know  I  haven't 
been  out  this  morning,  and  they'd  bring  anytiiing  up. 
I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Frank,  for  all  this.  And 
I  know  that  you'll  tell  anybody  who  talks  about  it  just 
what  I've  told  you.  I  should  like  to  feel  that  there's  a 
ehance  of  some  one's  knowing  the  tmth  when  I  come  into 
the  room  this  evening." 
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""Ohytiier^U  ftU  know  it  by  that  time.  Boatb'a  kk- 
ter  will  Ton  along  the  ground  like  fire  mingled  with  haiL 
As  loi  Teddj  Van  De  Water,  be  lives  on  the  papers.  Of 
eonrae  thej  wonH  fl  J  at  joa  and  oongratolate  joa  all  OTer, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  They'll  just  behave  as  though 
nothing  at  all  had  happened,  and  afterwards,  when  we 
men  are  hy  onrselyes,  sinoking,  they'll  all  begin  to  ask 
yon  how  it  happened.  That  is,  unless  yon  want  to  tell 
the  story  yonrseU  at  table,  and  in  that  ease  I'll  set  yon 
on,  as  I  said.'' 

'*I  don't  eare  to  talk  about  it,"  answered  John.  <^But 
—  look  here,  Frank — listen!  You're  as  quiokas  any- 
body to  see  things.  If  you  notioe  that  a  number  of  the 
set  don't  know  about  Eouth's  letter — that  there's  a  sort 
of  hostile  feeling  against  me  at  table — why,  then  just 
set  me  on,  as  you  oall  it,  and  I'll  defend  myself.  You 
see,  I're  suoh  a  bad  temper,  and  my  bones  adhe,  and  I'm 
altogether  so  generally  knocked  out,  that  it  will  be  much 
better  to  give  me  my  head  for  a  clear  run,  than  to 
let  people  look  as  though  they  should  like  to  turn  their 
backs  on  me,  but  didn't  dare  to.    Do  you  understand?" 

''AH  right.  Jack.  I  won't  make  any  mistake  about 
it." 

''  Very  well,  then.  It's  a  bargain.  We  won't  say  any* 
thing  more  about  it." 

Miner  presently  took  his  departure^  and  John  was  left 
alone  again.  In  tiie  course  of  time  he  gaye  up  looking 
at  his  watch,  and  relinquished  all  hope  of  hearing  &om 
Katiiarine.  Little  by  little,  the  certainty  formed  itself 
in  his  mind  that  the  meeting  that  eyening  was  to  be  a 
hostile  one. 

Not  yery  long  after  Miner  had  gone,  another  hand 
opened  the  door,  and  John  sprang  to  his  feet,  for  eyen 
in  the  slight  sound  he  recognised  thetoodu    Mrs.Bals- 
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ton  entered  the  room.  With  more  impnlsiyeness  than 
was  usual  in  him  he  went  quickly  to  meet  her,  and  threw 
his  arms  round  her,  kissing  her  through  her  yeil^  damp 
and  cold  from  the  snowy  air. 

"  Mother,  darling — how  good  you  are  1  *^  he  exclaimed 
softly.     "There  isn't  anybody  like  you — really.'' 

"Why  — Jack?  What  is  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Ralston, 
happy,  but  not  understanding. 

"  Miner  was  here  —  he  told  me  about  your  having  been 
to  old  Bouth  to  make  him  write — " 

<<That?  Oh  — that's  nothing.  Of  oonrselwent— -the 
first  thing.  Didn't  he  say  last  night  that  he'd  give  his 
evidenoe  in  a  oourt  of  law?  I  thought  he  might  just  as 
well  do  it.  The  business  is  all  settled,  dear  boy.  I've 
seen  the  lawyer,  and  he's  making  out  the  deed.  He'll 
bring  it  here  lor  me  to  sign  when  he  oomes  up  from  his 
office,  and  the  transfers  of  the  titles  will  be  registered 
to-morrow  morning — just  in  time  before  Sunday." 

^  Don't  talk  about  that,  mother  I "  answered  John.  ^  I 
didn't  want  you  to  do  it,  and  it's  never  going  to  make 
the  slightest  difference  between  us." 

**  Well  —  perhaps  not.  But  it  makes  all  the  difference 
to  me.    Promise  me  one  thing.  Jack." 

"  Yes,  mother — anything  you  like. " 

**  Promise  me  to  remember  that  if  you  and  Katharine 
choose  to  get  married,  in  spite  of  her  fatiier  and  all  the 
Lauderdales,  this  is  your  house,  and  that  yon  have  a 
light  to  it.  Ton  won't  have  much  to  live  on,  but  you 
won't  starve.  Promise  me  to  remember  that,  Jack.  Will 
you?" 

^  I'll  promise  to  remember  it^  mother.  But  I'll  not 
promise  to  act  on  it." 

^*  Well  —  that's  a  matter  for  your  judgment.  Qo  and 
get  ready  for  luneheon.    It  must  be  time.'* 
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Once  more  John  put  hia  arms  round  her  neok^  and  drew 
her  close  to  him. 
''  You're  yery  good  to  me^  mother — thank  youl  '^ 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Kathabikb  spent  more  time  than  necessaij  OTsr  dress- 
ing for  dinner  on  that  eyening,  not  because  she  bestowed 
more  attention  than  usual  upon  her  appearancCi  but  be- 
cause there  were  long  pauses  of  which  she  was  scarcely 
oonsciousy  although  the  maid  reminded  her  from  time  to 
time  that  it  was  growing  late.  The  result^  howeyer^was 
satisfactory  in  the  opinion  of  her  assistant,  a  sober-minded 
Scotch  person  of  seyere  tastes,  who  preferred  black  and 
white  to  any  colours  whatsoeyer,  and  thought  that  the 
trees  showed  decided  friyolity  in  being  greeui  and  that 
the  woods  in  autumn  were  positiyely  improper. 

It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  the  simple  black  gown, 
without  ornament  and  with  yery  little  to  break  its  sweep- 
ing line,  was  as  becoming  to  Katharine's  strong  beauty 
as  it  was  appropriate  to  her  frame  of  mind.  It  made  her 
look  older  than  she  was,  perhaps,  but  being  so  young,  the 
loss  was  almost  gain.  It  gaye  her  dignity  a  background 
and  a  reason,  as  it  were.  Her  &ce  was  pale  still,  but  not 
noticeably  so^  and  her  eyes  were  quiet  if  not  soft.  Only 
a  person  who  knew  her  yery  well  would  haye  obseryed 
the  slight  but  steady  contraction  of  the  broad  eyebrows, 
which  was  unusual.  As  a  rule,  if  it  came  at  all,  it  dis- 
appeared almost  instantly  again.  She  remembered  after- 
wards — as  one  remembers  the  absurd  details  of  one's  own 
thoughts — that  when  she  had  looked  into  the  mirror  for 
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the  last  time^  she  had  been  glad  that  her  front  hair  did 
not  early  and  that  she  had  never  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  it  carl,  as  most  girls  did.  She  had  been 
pleased  by  the  simplicity  of  the  two  thioky  black  waves 
which  lay  across  the  dear  paleness  of  her  f  orehead,  like 
dark  velvet  on  cream-white  silk.  She  forgot  the  thooght 
instantly^  bat^  later^  she  remembered  how  severe  and 
straight  it  had  looked,  and  the  conscionsness  was  of  some 
valae  to  her  ^-  as  the  least  vain  man,  taken  onexpectedly 
to  meet  and  address  a  great  assembly,  may  be  momen- 
tarily glad  if  he  chances  to  be  wearing  a  x>articalarly 
good  coat  The  gravest  of  as  have  some  consciousness 
of  oar  own  appearance,  and  be  oar  strength  what  it  may, 
when  it  is  appropriate  to  appear  in  the  wedding  garment, 
it  is  good  for  OS  to  be  wearing  one. 

Katharine  stopped  at  her  mother's  door  as  she  de- 
scended the  stairs.  Mrs.  Laaderdale  was  dining  at  home, 
and  the  Landerdales  dined  at  eight  o'clock,  so  that  she 
was  still  in  her  room  at  ten  minutes  before  the  hoar. 
Katharine  knocked  and  entered.  Her  mother  was  stand- 
ing before  the  mirror.  The  door  which  led  to  her 
father's  dressing-room,  by  a  short  passage  between  two 
wardrobes  bailt  into  the  house,  was  wide  open.  Katha- 
rine heard  him  moving  some  small  objects  on  his  dress- 
ing-table. 

'' You're  late,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Lauderdale,  not  turn- 
ing, for  as  Katharine  entered,  she  could  see  her  reflec- 
tion in  the  mirror.  ''Are  you  going  to  take  Jane  with 
you?  If  not,  I  wish  you'd  tell  her  to  come  here,  as  you 
go  down — I  let  you  have  her  because  I  knew  you'd  be 
late," 

''No,"  answered  Katharine,  "I  don't  want  her  —  she's 
only  in  the  way.  It's  the  Van  De  Waters',  you  know. 
Good  nighty  mother." 
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''Good  night,  darling — enjoy  yourself —you'll  be  late, 
of  course — ^they'll  dance,  or  something." 

**Yes — ^but  I  shan't  stay.  I'm  tired.  Qood  night 
again." 

Katharine  was  going  to  the  door,  when  her  father 
appeared  from  his  dressing-room,  serenely  correct,  as 
usual,  but  wearing  his  black  tie  because  no  one  was 
coming  to  dinner. 

**I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Katharine,"  he  said. 

She  turned  and  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
facing  him.    He  had  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

''Yes,  papa,"  she  answered  quietly,  not  anticipating 
trouble. 

"I'm  sorry  I  could  not  see  you  earlier,"  said  Alex- 
ander Junior,  coming  forward  and  fixing  his  steely  eyes 
on  his  daughter's  face.  ''But  I  hadn't  an  opportunity, 
because  I  was  told  that  you  were  asleep  when  I  came 
home.  This  morning,  as  I'  was  leaving  the  house  as 
usual,  a  messenger  put  this  letter  into  my  hands.  It 
has  a  special  delivery  stamp  on  it,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  maris  on  the  dial  edge  stands  at  eight  forly-five  a.m. 
Consequently,  the  boy  who  brought  it  was  dilatory  in 
doing  his  duty.  It  ia  addressed  to  you  in  John  Ral- 
ston 's  handwriting. ' ' 

"Why  didn't  you  send  it  up  to  me,  instead  of  keeping 
it  all  dayf "  enquired  Katharine,  with  cold  surprise. 

''Because  I  do  not  intend  that  you  shall  read  it," 
answered  her  father,  his  lips  opening  and  shutting  on 
the  words  like  the  shears  of  a  cutting-machine. 

Mrs.  Lauderdale  turned  round  from  the  mirror  and 
looked  at  her  husband  and  daughter.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  tell  from  her  face  whether  she  had 
been  warned  of  what  was  to  be  done  or  not,  but  there 
was  an  odd  little  gleam  in  her  eyes,  of  something  which 
might  have  been  annoyance  or  satisfaction. 
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^  Why  don't  yoainteiidiiie  to  lead  my  letters? '^  aaked 
Katharine  in  a  lower  toDie. 

'^I  donH  wiah  yoa  to  eorrespond  witii  John  Balstan,* 
answered  Alexander  Junior.  ^Toa  shall  nerer  many 
liim  with  my  oonsent^  especially  since  he  has  disgraced 
himself  paUiely  as  he  did  yesterday.  There  was  an 
aooonnt  of  his  doings  in  the  morning  papers.  I  daresay 
yon'ye  not  seen  it.  He  was  taken  home  last  night  in  a 
state  of  beastly  intoxication  hy  two  policemen,  haying 
been  picked  up  by  them  out  of  a  dnmken  brawl  with  a 
prize-fighter.  To  jodge  from  the  handwriting  of  the 
address  on  this  letter,  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
while  he  was  still  nnder  the  inflnence  of  liquor.  I  donH 
mean  that  my  daughter  shall  receiye  letters  written  by 
drunken  men^  if  I  can  help  it.*^ 
.  '^  Show  me  the  letter,^  said  Katharine,  quietly. 
•  ^^VU  show  it  to  you  because,  though  youVe  neyer  had 
any  reason  to  doubt  my  statements,  I  wish  you  to  haye 
actually  seen  that  it  has  not  been  opened  by  me,  nor  by 
any  one.  My  judgment  is  formed  from  the  handwriting 
solely,  but  I  may  add  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  man 
who  was  admittedly  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  from 
liquor  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  should  be  fit  to 
write  a  letter  to  Katharine  Lauderdale,  or  to  any  lady, 
within  six  hours.  The  postmark  on  the  enyelope  is 
seyen-thirty .  Am  I  right?  ^  He  turned  deliberately  to 
Mrs.  Lauderdale. 

^Perfeody^^  she  answered,  with  sincere  oonyiction. 

And  it  must  be  allowed  that,  from  his  point  of  yiew, 
he  was  not  wrong.  He  bedtoned  Katharine  to  the  gas- 
light  beside  the  minor  and  held  up  the  letter,  holding  it 
at  the  two  sidee  of  the  square  enyelope  in  the  firm  grip 
of  his  big,  thin  fingers,  as  tiiough  he  feared  lest  she  should 
tiy  to  take  h.    But  Katharine  did  not  raise  her  hands^ 
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as  she  bent  forwaxd  and  inspeoted  the  address.  It  was 
assuredly  not  written  in  John's  ordinary  hand^  though 
the  writing  was  recognizable  as  his,  beyond  doubt.  There 
was  an  evident  attempt  at  regularity,  but  a  too  evident 
failure.  It  looked  a  little  as  though  he  had  attempted 
to  write  with  his  left  hand.  At  one  corner  there  was  a 
very  small  stain  of  blood,  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
retains  its  colour  on  writing  paper,  even  under  gas-light^ 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  will  be  remembered  that  John 
had  hurt  his  right  hand. 

Katharine's  brows  contracted  more  heavily.  She  was 
disgusted,  but  she  was  also  pained.  She  looked  long 
and  steadily  at  the  writing,  and  her  lips  curled  slightly. 
Alexander  Lauderdale  turned  the  letter  over  to  show  her 
tiiat  it  was  sealed.  Again,  where  the  finger  had  hur- 
riedly pressed  the  g^ummed  edge  of  the  envelope,  there 
was  a  little  mark  of  blood.  Katharine  drew  back  very 
proudly,  as  from  something  at  once  repulsive  and  beneatii 
her  woman's  dignity.  Her  father  looked  at  her  keenly 
and  coldly. 

"Have  you  satisfied  yourself?"  he  enquired.  "You 
see  that  it  has  not  been  opened,  do  you?  " 

"Yes." 

"I  will  bum  it^"  said  Alexander  Lauderdale,  still 
watching  her. 

"Yes." 

He  seemed  surprised,  for  he  had  expected  resistance, 
and  perhaps  some  attempt  on  her  part  to  get  possession 
of  the  letter  and  read  it.  But  she  stood  upright,  silent^ 
and  evidently  disgusted.  He  lifted  his  hand  and  held 
the  letter  over  the  flame  of  the  gas-light  until  it  had 
caught  fire  thoroughly.  Then  he  laid  it  in  the  fireless 
grate — the  room,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  house,  was 
heated  by  the  furnace, — and  with  his  usual  precise  inter- 
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pretation  of  his  own  conscience's  promptings,  he  tamed 
his  back  on  it,  lest  by  any  chance  he  should  see  and  acci- 
dentally read  any  word  of  the  contents  as  the  paper  curled 
and  flared  and  blackened  and  fell  to  ashes.  Katharine, 
howeveri  was  well  aware  that  a  folded  letter  within  its 
envelope  will  rarely  bum  through  and  through  if  left  to 
itself.  She  went  to  the  hearth  and  watched  it.  It  had 
fallen  flat  upon  the  tiles,  and  one  thickness  after  another 
flamed,  rose  from  one  end  and  curled  away  as  the  one 
beneath  it  took  fire.  She  would  not  attempt  to  read  one 
of  the  indistinct  words,  but  she  could  not  help  seeing 
that  it  had  been  a  long  letter,  scrawled  in  a  handwriting 
even  more  irregular  than  that  on  the  envelope.  The 
leaves  turned  black,  one  by  one,  rising  and  remaining 
upright  like  black  funeral  feathers,  till  at  last  there  was 
only  a  little  blue  light  far  down  in  the  heart  of  them. 
That,  too,  went  out,  and  a  small,  final  puff  of  smoke  rose 
and  vanished.  Elatharine  turned  the  heap  over  with  the 
tongs.  Only  one  little  yellow  bit  of  paper  remained, 
unoonsumed  at  the  bottom.  It  was  almost  round,  and  as 
she  tumed  it  over,  she  read  on  it  the  number  of  the 
house.    That  was  all  that  had  not  been  burned. 

'^  I'm  glad  to  see  that  you  look  at  the  matter  in  its  trae 
light,"  said  her  &ther,  as  she  stood  up  again. 

"How  should  I  look  at  it?"  asked  Elatharine,  coldly. 
^Good  night,  mother — good  night,"  she  repeated,  nod- 
ding to  her  father. 

She  tumed  and  left  the  room.  A  moment  later  she 
was  on  her  way  to  the  Van  De  Waters'  house,  leaning 
back  in  the  dark,  comfortable  brougham,  her  feet  toast- 
ing on  the  foot-warmer,  and  the  furs  drawn  up  closely 
round  her.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  night,  for  a  sharp 
frost  had  succeeded  the  snow-storm  after  sunset.  Even 
iiuuide  the  carriage  Katharine  could  feel  that  there  was 
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flomelihiiig  kaid  and  ringing  in  the  fHfoJUsj  of  Ae  air 
whidi  was  in  harmony  with  her  own  temper.  She  had 
plenty  of  time  to  go  orer  the  aoene  whioh  had  taken  pbee 
in  her  mother's  room,  but  she  felt  no  inelination  to  ana- 
Ijae  her  feelinga.  She  onfy  knew  that  this  letter  of 
John's,  written  when  he  was  stiU  half  senseless  with 
drinky  was  another  insnl^  and  one  deeper  than  any  she 
had  felt  before.  It  was  a  direet  insnh — a  sin  of  eom- 
mission,  and  not  merely  of  omission,  like  his  absenee 
from  the  ball  on  the  preTioos  night. 

She  SQpposed,  natorally  enongh,  that  he  woold  not 
appear  at  the  dinner-party,  but  at  that  nM>ment  she  was 
ailmost  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  should  come  or  not 
She  was  eertainly  not  afraid  to  meet  him.  It  woold  be 
far  more  ptobaUe^  she  thoaf^t^  that  he  ahoold  be  afaaid 
to  meet  her. 

It  was  a  quarter  past  eight  when  she  reaehed  the  Van 
De  Waters^  and  she  was  the  last  to  arriye.  It  was  a 
party  of  sixteen,  almost  all  rery  young,  and  most  of  them 
nnmarried*—aparty  Tory  eareftilly  selected  with  a^iew  to 
enjoyment — an  intimate  party,  because  many  out  of  the 
number  were  more  or  less  elosely  conneoted  and  related, 
and  it  was  indieatiTe  of  the  popularity  of  the  Laoderdales, 
that  amongst  sixteen  young  persons  there  should  be  four 
who  belonged  more  or  less  to  the  Lauderdale  tribe.  There 
was  Katharine,  there  was  Hamilton  Bright, — the  Orow- 
dies  had  been  omitted  because  so  many  disliked  Growdie 
himself,-^  there  was  little  Prank  Miner,  who  was  a  near 
relation  of  the  Yan  De  Waters,  and  there  stood  John 
Ealston,  talking  to  Ruth  Van  De  Water,  before  Crowdie's 
new  portrait  of  her,  as  though  nothing  had  happened* 

Katharine  saw  him  the  moment  she  entered  the  room, 
and  he  knew,  as  he  heard  tiie  door  opened,  that  she  must 
bethelasteomer,8inoe«?eqrcneel0eliadan]Ted.  Witt- 
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oat  interrupting  his  conyersation  with  Miss  Van  De 
Water,  he  tamed  his  head  a  little  and  met  Katharine's 
eyes.  He  bowed  just  perceptibly,  but  she  gave  him  no 
sign  of  recognition,  which  was  pardonable,  however,  as 
he  knew,  since  there  were  people  between  them,  and  she 
had  not  yet  spoken  to  Suth  herself,  who,  with  her  brother, 
had  invited  the  party.  The  elder  Van  De  Waters  had 
left  the  house  to  the  young  people,  and  had  betaken  them- 
selves elsewhere  for  the  evening. 

John  continued  to  talk  quietly,  as  Katharine  came  for- 
ward. As  he  had  expected,  he  had  found  her  name  on 
the  card  in  the  little  envelope  which  had  been  handed  to 
him  when  he  arrived,  and  he  was  to  take  her  in  to  dinner. 
Until  late  in  the  afternoon  the  brother  and  sister  had 
hoped  that  John  would  not  come,  and  had  already  decided 
to  ask  in  his  place  that  excellent  man,  Mr.  Brown,  who 
was  always  so  kind  about  coming  when  asked  at  the  last 
minute.  Then  Frank  Miner  had  appeared,  with  an  even- 
ing paper  containing  Doctor  Kouth's  letter,  and  had  ex- 
plained the  whole  matter,  so  that  they  felt  sympathy  for 
John  rather  than  otherwise,  though  no  one  had  as  yet 
broached  to  him  the  subject  of  his  adventures.  Natu- 
rally enough,  the  Van  De  Waters  both  supposed  that 
Katharine  should  have  been  among  the  first  to  hear  the 
true  version  of  the  story,  and  they  would  not  disarrange 
their  table  in  order  to  separate  two  young  people  who 
were  generally  thought  to  be  engaged  to  be  married. 
There  were,  of  course,  a  few  present  who  had  not  heard 
of  Doctor  Kouth's  justification  of  John. 

Katharine  came  across  directly,  towards  Buth  Van  De 
Water,  and  greeted  her  affectionately.  John  came  for- 
ward a  little,  waiting  to  be  noticed  and  to  shake  hands  in 
his  turn.  Katharine  prolonged  the  first  exchange  of 
words  with  her  young  hostess  rather  unnecessarily^  and 
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tiieny  sinoe  ahe  eoald  not  ayoid  the  meetixig^  held  out  lior 
hand  to  John,  looking  straight  and  coldly  into  his  eyes. 

**  You're  to  take  Miss  Lauderdale  in,  you  know,  Mr. 
Balston,^'  aaid  Miss  Van  De  Water,  who  knew  that  dinner 
would  be  announced  almost  inunediately,  and  that  Eiith- 
arine  would  wish  to  speak  to  the  other  guests  before  sit- 
ting down* 

''Yes — I  found  my  card,^  answered  John,  as  Katha- 
rine withdrew  her  hand  without  having  given  his  the 
slightest  pressure. 

It  was  a  strai^  meeting^  considering  that  they  had 
been  man  and  wife  since  the  previous  morning,  and  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  met  since  they  had  parted  after 
the  wedding.  Katharine,  who  was  cold  and  angry,  won- 
dered what  all  those  young  people  would  say  if  she  sud- 
denly announced  to  them,  at  table,  that  John  Balston  was 
her  husband.  But  just  then  she  had  no  definite  intention 
of  ever  announcing  the  fact  at  all. 

John  only  partly  understood,  for  he  was  sure  that  she 
must  have  received  his  letter.  But  what  he  saw  was 
enough  to  convince  him  that  she  had  not  in  tiie  least 
believed  what  he  had  written,  and  had  not  meant  to 
answer  him.  He  was  pale  and  haggard  already,  but  dur- 
ing the  few  minutes  that  followed,  while  Katharine  moved 
about  the  room,  greeting  her  friends,  the  strong  lines 
deepened  about  his  mouth  and  the  shadows  imd^  his 
eyes  grew  perceptibly  darker. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  wide  doors  were  thrown  back 
and  dinner  was  announced.  Without  hesitation  he  went 
to  ELatharine's  side,  and  waited  while  she  finished  speak- 
ing with  young  Mrs.  Vanbrugh,  his  right  arm  slight^ 
raised  as  he  silently  offered  it. 

Katharine  deUbeiately  finished  her  sentence,  nodded 
and  smiled  to  Solly  Yanbrughi  who  was  a  friend  of  hen^ 
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and  had  been  in  some  way  oonoemed  in  the  famous  Daiohe 
affair  three  or  four  years  ago,  as  Mrs.  Darche's  intimate 
and  confidante.  Then  she  allowed  her  expression  to 
harden  again,  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  John's  arm  and 
they  all  moved  in  to  dinner. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  John,  in  a  low,  cold  voice.  "  I  sup- 
pose they  couldn't  upset  their  table." 

Kathaxine  said  nothing,  but  looked  straight  before  her 
as  they  traversed  one  beautiful  room  after  another,  going 
through  the  great  house  to  the  dining-room  at  the  back. 

"You  got  my  letter^  I  suppose,"  said  John,  speaking 
again  as  they  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  last  door  but 
one,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  table,  gleaming  in  the  dis- 
tance under  30ft  lights. 

Katharine  mc^dc  Vj  slight  inclination  of  the  head  by  way 
of  answer,  but  s&ill  said  nothing.  John  thought  that  she 
moved  her  hand,  as  though  she  would  have  liked  to  with- 
draw it  from  his  arm,  and  he,  for  his  part,  would  gladly 
have  let  it  go  at  that  moment. 

It  was  a  very  brilliant  party,  of  the  sort  which  could 
•hardly  be  gathered  anywhere  except  in  America,  where 
young  people  are  not  unfrequently  allowed  to  amuse  them- 
selves together  in  their  own  way  without  the  interference 
or  even  the  presence  of  elders — young  people  bom  to  the 
possession,  in  abundance,  of  most  things  which  the  world 
thinks  good,  and  as  often  as  anywhere,  too,  to  the  inher- 
itance of  things  good  in  themselves,  besides  great  wealth 
— such  as  beauty,  health,  a  fair  share  of  wit,  and  the 
cheerful  heart,  without  which  all  else  is  as  ashes. 

Near  one  end  of  the  table  sat  Frank  Miner,  who  had 
taken  in  Mrs.  Vanbrugh,  and  who  was  amusing  every  one 
with  absurd  stories  and  jokes — the  small  change  of  wit, 
but  small  change  that  was  bright  and  new,  ringing  from 
his  busy  little  mint. 
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Ai  «he  other  end  sat  Teddy  Van  De  Water^  a  good  fel« 
low  at  heart  in  spite  of  his  ey^lass  and  his  affeotations, 
disonssing  Tachts  and  oentreboaids  and  fin-keels  with 
Fanny  Treheame^  a  girl  who  sailed  her  own  boats  at 
Newport  and  Bar  Harbor,  and  who  eared  for  little  else 
szeept  mnsiOy  strange  lo  say.  Nearly  opposite  to  Kath- 
arine and  John  was  Hamilton  Bright,  between  two  yoong 
girls,  talking  steadily  and  quietly  aboot  soeiety,  but  evi- 
dently mueh  preoeenpied,  and  far  more  inclined  to  look 
at  Katharine  than  at  his  pretty  neighbours.  He  had  seen 
Boath's  letter,  and  had,  moreoyer,  ezehanged  a  few  words 
with  Bcdston  in  the  hall,  having  arrived  almost  at  the 
same  instant,  and  he  saw  that  Katibarine  did  not  under- 
stand the  truth.  Balston  had  begun  by  apol<^^ng  to 
his  friend  for  what  had  happened  at  the  club,  but  Bright^ 
who  bore  no  malice,  had  stopped  him  with  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand,  and  a  challenge  to  wrestle  with  him  any 
day,  for  the  honour  of  the  thing,  in  the  hall  of  the  club 
or  anywhere  else. 

Frank  Miner,  too,  from  a  distance,  watched  John  and 
Katharine,  and  saw  that  the  trouble  was  greats  though, 
he  laughed  and  chatted  and  told  stories,  as  though  he 
were  thoroughly  enjoying  himself.  In  reality  he  wte 
debating  whether  he  should  not  l»ring  up  the  subject 
which  must  be  near  to  every  one's  thoughts,  and  give 
John  a  chance  of  telling  his  own  story.  Seeing  how  the 
rest  of  the  people  were  taking  the  affair,  he  would  not 
have  done  so^  since  all  was  pleasant  and  easy,  but  he  saw 
also  that  John  could  not  possibly  have  an  explanati<m 
with  Katharine  at  table,  and  that  both  were  suffering. 
His  kindly  heart  decided  the  question.  It  would  be  a'veiy 
easy  matter  to  accomplish,  and  he  waited  for  a  convenienfe 
opportunity  of  attracting  attention  to  himself,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  ear  of  the  whole  large  table,  before  he  began. 
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He  was  perfectly  eonBcioos  of  his  own  extreme  popalarity^ 
ftad  knew  that,  for  once,  he  eoald  presume  npon  it^ 
though  he  was  quite  unspoiled  by  a  long  eareer  of  little 
Booial  successes. 

John  and  Katharine  exchanged  a  few  wcids  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  in  a  coldly  ciril 
tone,  and  without  the  slightest  expression  of  interest  in 
one  another.  John  spoke  of  the  weather,  and  Katharine 
admitted  that  it  had  been  yery  bad  of  late.  She  observed 
lliat  Miss  Yan  De  Water  was  looking  veiy  well,  and  that 
a  greenish  blue  was  becoming  to  fair  people.  John 
answered  tiiat  he  had  expected  to  hear  of  Miss  Yan  De 
Water's  engagement  to  tiiat  foreigner  "vdiose  name  he 
had  forgotten,  and  Katharine  replied  that  he  was  not  a 
fofeigner  bat  an  Englishman,  and  that  his  name  was 
Northallerton,  or  something  like  Aat.  John  said  he 
had  heard  that  tiiey  had  first  met  in  Paris,  and  Katha- 
rine took  some  salt  upon  her  plate  and  admitted  that  it 
was  quite  possible.  She  grew  more  coldly  wrathful 
witii  eyery  minute,  and  the  iron  entered  into  John's 
soul,  and  he  gaye  up  tiying  to  talk  to  her — of  which 
she  was  yery  glad. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  occasion  which  Miner 
sought  presented  itself,  and  the  dinner  proceeded  bril- 
liantly enough  amid  the  laughter  of  young  yoices  and 
the  gladness  of  young  eyes.  For  young  eyes  see  flowers 
where  old  ones  see  but  botany,  so  to  speak. 

Katharine  had  not  belleyed  that  it  would  hurt  her  aa 

it  did,  nor  Balston  tiiat  loye  could  seem  so  far  away. 

They  turned  firom  each  other  and  talked  with  their 

neighbours.    John  almost  thought  that  Katharine  once 

or  twice  gathered  her  blaok  skirts  nearer  to  her,  as 

tiiOQgh  to  keep  them  from  a  sort  of  contamination. 

He  was  on  her  left,  and  he  was  wosmooB  ttot  in  rae- 
U— Vol.  M— Orawf Old 
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tending  to  eat  he  used  his  right  arm  very  cautiously 
because  he  did  not  wish  even  to  run  the  risk  of  touching 
hers  by  accident. 

Now,  in  the  course  of  eyents,  it  happened  that  the 
subject  of  yachts  travelled  from  neighbour  to  neighbour, 
as  subjects  sometimes  do  at  big  dinners,  until,  having 
been  started  by  Teddy  Van  De  Water  and  Fanny  Tre- 
heame,  it  came  up  the  table  to  Frank  Miner.  He  im- 
mediately saw  his  chance,  and  plunged  into  his  subject. 

^'Oh,  I  don't  take  any  interest  in  yacht  races,  com* 
pared  with  prize  fights,  since  Jack  Salston  has  gone  into 
the  ring!'^  he  said,  and  his  high,  clear  voice  made  the 
words  ring  down  the  table  with  the  cheery,  laughing 
cadence  after  them. 

'^  What's  that  about  me,  Frank?  "  asked  John,  speak* 
ing  over  Katharine's  head  as  she  bent  away  from  him 
towards  Russell  Yanbrugh,  who  was  next  to  her  on  the 
other  side. 

^'Oh,  nothing — talking  about  your  round  with  Tom 
Shelton.  Tell  us  all  about  it.  Jack.  Don't  be  modest. 
You're  the  only  man  here  who's  ever  stood  up  to  a 
champion  prize-fighter  without  the  gloves  on,  and  it 
seems  you  hit  him,  too.    You  needn't  be  ashamed  of  it." 

''I'm  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  it^"  answered  Bals* 
ton,  unbending  a  little. 

He  spoke  in  a  dead  silence,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him.  But  he  said  nothing  more.  Even  the  butler 
and  the  footmen,  every  one  of  whom  had  read  both  the 
morning  and  the  evening  papers,  paused  and  held  their 
breath^  and  looked  at  John  with  admiration. 

''Go  ahead,  Balston!"  cried  Teddy  Van  De  Water, 
from  his  end.  ^'Some  of  us  haven't  heard  the  story, 
though  everybody  saw  those  horrid  things  in  the  papen 
this  morning.    It  was  too  bail " 
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Katiuurine  had  att»mpiled  to  «oiitiime  her  waweiBBtkm 
with  finssell  Ya&tinigh,  bob  it  had  jooved  impossiUe. 
MoFeo^r^  she  was  herself  almost  breathkes  witii  snr- 
prhe  at  the  sodden  appeal  to  Balskm  himself,  when  die 
had  been  taking  it  tot  granted  that  ereiy  one  pieeenty 
inelnding  his  hosts^  despised  hini|  and  seeretly  wished 
tfiat  he  had  not  eome. 

Van  De  Water  had  spoken  from  tiie  end  of  the  table. 
I'rank  Miner  responded  again  fK»n  the  other,  looking 
hard  at  Katharine's  Uank  faoe,  as  he  addressed  John. 

''Tellit^Jaekl'^heeried.  ""Dont  be  foolish.  Bveiy- 
body  wants  to  know  how  it  happened.'^ 

Bahton  looked  round  tiie  table  onee  more,  and  saw 
that  every  one  was  expecting  him  to  speak,  all  witii 
eoriosity,  and  some  of  the  men  with  admiration.  His 
eyes  rested  on  Katharine  for  a  moment,  bat  ahe  tamed 
from  him  instantly — not  eoldly,  as  before^  bat  as 
thoagh  she  did  not  wish  to  meet  his  glance. 

''I  can't  teU  a  story  by  habres,''  said  he.  ^If  yoa 
really  want  to  have  it,  yoa  mast  hear  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. Bat  I  told  Frank  Miner,  this  morning—- he  can 
tell  it  better  than  I." 

''Go  on,  Jack— you're  only  keeping  everybody  wait* 
ingl'^  said  Hamilton  Bright^  from  across  the  table. 
^Tell  it  all— •about  me,  too — it  will  make  them  laugh.'' 

John  saw  the  honest  friendship  in  the  strong  Saxon 
face,  and  knew  tiiot  to  teU  flie  whole  story  was  his  best 
|dan. 

''All  rights"  he  said.  •'FU  do  my  best  It  won't 
take  long,  bfiie  first  place — yoa  won't  mind  my  going 
teto  details^  Miss  Yan  De  Watarf" 

^01i»  no— we  should  rather  ]yrefer  i^"  laughed  the 
ywng  girl,  from  her  distant  place. 

^Then  111  go  on.    I've  been  going  in  for  refenn 
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Ifttoly  ^  I  began  last  Monday  morning.  Tea —of  conzse 
you  all  laugh,  because  I've  not  much  of  a  reputation  for 
reformi  or  anything  else.  But  the  statement  is  neces- 
sary because  it's  true,  and  bears  on  the  subject.  Eeform 
means  claret  and  soda,  and  very  little  of  that.  It  had 
rather  affected  my  temper,  as  I  wasn't  used  to  it,  and  I 
was  sitting  in  the  club  yesterday  afternoon,  trying  to 
read  a  paper  and  worrying  about  tilings  generally,  when 
Frank,  there,  wanted  me  to  drink  with  him,  and  I 
wouldn't,  and  I  didn't  choose  to  tell  him  I  was  trying  to 
be  good,  because  £  wasn't  sure  that  I  was  going  to  be. 
Anyhow,  he  wouldn't  take  ^no,'  and  I  wouldn't  say 
'yes'  —  and  so  I  suppose  I  behaved  rather  rudely  to 
him." 

''Like  a  fiend! "  observed  Miner,  from  a  distance. 

"Exactly.  Then  I  was  called  to  the  telephone,  and 
found  that  my  uncle  Robert  wanted  me  at  once,  that 
very  moment,  and  wouldn't  say  why.  So  I  came  back 
in  a  hurry,  and  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the  cloak-room 
with  my  hat  and  coat  on  I  ran  into  Bright,  who  generally 
saves  my  life  when  the  thing  is  to  be  done  promptly.  I 
suppose  I  looked  rather  wild,  didn't  I,  Ham?" 

"Rather.  Tou  were  white  —  and  queer  altogether.  I 
thought  you  'had  it  bad.' " 

There  was  a  titter  and  a  laugh,  as  the  two  men  looked  • 
at  one  another  and  smiled. 

"Well,  you've  not  often  been  wrong,  Ham,"  said 
Ralston,  laughing  too.  "I  don't  propose  to  let  my 
guardian  angel  lead  a  life  of  happy  idleness — " 

"Keep  an  angel,  and  save  yourself,"  suggested  Miner. 

"Don't  make  them  laugh  till  I've  finished,"  said  Rals- 
ton, "or  they  won't  understand.  Well — Ham  tried  to 
hold  me,  and  I  wouldn't  be  held.  He's  about  twenty 
times  stronger  than  I  am,  anyhow,  and  he'd  got  hold  <rf 
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t— wanted  to  calm  im  befoie  X  went  00%  as  he 
ttougld.    I  lost  my  temper — ^ 

*' Tour  family's  been  adrertisingarewafd  if  ifs  found, 
ever  sinoe  3rQ«i  were  bonii''  ofaeerred  Miner. 

'^Sappiess  tiiat  man,  ean^t  yon — somebody?''  eried 
Balston,  good-nataredly,  ^80  I  tripped  Bri^t  op 
under  Miner's  nose — and  tiiere  was  Crowdie  there,  and 
a  eonple  of  serrants,  so  it  was  ratiier  a  pnblio  afEair.  [ 
f^  out  of  the  door,  and  made  for  the  park — nnele 
Bobert's,  you  know.  Being  in  a  rage,  I  walked,  and 
passing  Mnnay  Hill  Hotel,  I  went  in,  from  riieer  force 
of  habit,  and  ordered  a  eoektail.  I  hadn't  more  than 
tasted  it  when  I  remembered  what  I  was  nboot,  and 
promptly  did  the  £^)«rCan  dodge  —to  the  sarprise  ci  the 
bar-tender'— 'Slid  put  it  down  tmd  went  out.  Then 
nnele  Robert  and  I  had  ratter  a  warm  discussion.  Un- 
fortunately, too,  just  ttat  drop  of  whiskey  —  forgive  the 
details.  Miss  Van  De  Water — you  know  I  warned  yon 
— JBSt  that  drop  of  whiskey  I  had  touched  was  distinctly 
perceptible  to  the  old  gentl^nan's  nostrils,  and  be  began 
to  call  me  names,  and  I  got  angry,  and  being  excited 
already,  I  daresay  he  really  thought  I  wasnH  sober. 
Anyhow,  he  managed  to  knock  my  hat  out  of  my  hand 
and  smash  it — art:  him  the  first  time  you  see  him,  if 
any  of  yon  doofat  it.^ 

''Oh,  nobody  donbts  yon,  Jad^"  said  Teddy  Van  De 
Water,  T^mnently.    ^  Don't  be  an  idiot!  ^ 

"'Thank  yon,  TMdy,"  laughed  Balston.  "Well,  the 
next  thing  was  tiiat  I  bolted  out  of  the  house  with  a 
nmadMd  hat,  and  forgot  my  OTeiooat  in*  my  age.  It's 
there  still,  hanging  in  unde  fioberf  s  haU.  And,  oi 
eouise,  being  so  angry,  I  never  thought  of  my  hat.  It 
mnst  have  looked  oddly  enough.  I  went  down  FifA 
Amnne^  past  the  reservoir — nearly  a  nule  in  that  state.* 
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^^I met you/^ obaenred  Bussell  Vanbiogh.  ^^I  was  jiiBt 
coming  home — been  late  down  town.  I  thought  you 
looked  rather  seedy,  bat  you  walked  straight  enough.'' 

^^Of  course  I  did — being  perfectly  soberi  and  only 
angry.  I  must  have  turned  into  East  Fortieth  or 
Thirty-ninth,  when  I  stopped  to  light  a  cigar.  The 
waxlight  dazzled  me,  I  suppose,  for  when  I  went  on  I 
fell  over  something — that  street  is  awfully  dark  after 
the  avenue — and  I  hurt  my  head  and  my  hand.  This 
finger  —  '* 

He  held  up  his  right  hand  of  which  one  finger  was 
encased  in  black  silk.  Katharine  remembered  the  spot 
of  blood  on  the  letter. 

"Then  I  don't  know  what  happened  to  me.  Doctor 
Bouth  said  I  had  a  concussion  of  the  brain  and  lost 
the  sense  of  direction,  but  I  lost  my  senses,  anyhow. 
Have  any  of  you  fellows  ever  had  that  happen  to  you? 
It's  awfully  queer." 

"I  have,"  said  Bright.  "I  know  — you're  all  right, 
but  you  can't  tell  where  you're  going. '^ 

'*  Exactly — you  can't  tell  which  is  right  and  which  is 
left.  Ton  recognize  houses,  but  don't  know  which  way 
to  turn  to  get  to  your  own.  I  lost  myself  in  New  York. 
I'm  glad  I've  had  the  experience,  but  I  don't  want  it 
again.  Do  you  know  where  I  found  myself  and  got  my 
direction  again?  Away  down  in  Tom^ins  Square.  It 
was  ten  o'clock,  and  I'd  missed  a  dinner-party,  and 
thought  I  should  just  have  time  to  get  home  and  dress, 
and  go  to  the  Assembly.  But  I  wasn't  meant  to.  I 
was  dazed  and  queer  still,  and  it  had  been  snowing  for 
hours,  and  I  had  no  overcoat.  I  found  a  horse-car  going 
up  town  and  got  on.  There  was  nobody  else  on  it  but 
thfikt  prize-fighter  chap,  who  turns  out  to  have  been  Tom 
Shelton.    It  was  nice  and  warm  in  the  ear,  and  I  nmit 
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hare  been  pretty  rWell  fagged  out>  for  I  sat  down  at  the 
upper  end  and  dropped  asleep  without  telling  the  con- 
ductor to  wake  me  at  my  street.  I  never  fell  asleep  in 
a  horse-car  before  in  my  life,  and  didn't  expect  to  then. 
I  don't  know  what  happened  after  that  —  at  least  not  dis- 
tinctly. They  must  have  tried  to  wake  me  with  kicks 
and  screams^  or  something,  for  I  remember  hitting  out, 
and  then  a  struggle,  and  I  was  pitched  out  into  the  snow 
by  the  conductor  and  the  prize-fighter.  Of  course  I 
jumped  up  and  made  for  the  fighting  man,  and  I  remem- 
ber hearing  something  about  a  fair  fight,  and  then  a  lot 
of  men  came  running  up  with  lanterns,  and  I  was  squar- 
ing up  to  Tom  Shelton.  I  caught  him  one  on  the  mouth, 
and  I  suppose  that  roused  him.  I  can  see  that  right- 
hand  counter  of  his  coming  at  me  now,  but  I  couldn't 
stop  it  for  the  life  of  me  —  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw, 
until  I  opened  my  eyes  in  my  own  room  and  saw  my 
mother  looking  at  me.  She  sent  for  Doctor  Bouth,  and 
he  saw  that  I  wasn't  going  to  die,  and  went  home,  leav- 
ing everybody  considerably  relieved.  But  he  wasn't  at 
all  sure  that  I  hadn't  been  larking,  when  he  first  came, 
so  he  took  the  trouble  to  make  a  thorough  examination. 
I  wasn't  really  hurt  much,  and  though  I'd  had  such  a 
crack  from  Shelton,  and  the  other  one  when  I  tumbled 
in  tiie  dark,  I  had  pretty  nearly  an  hour's  sleep  in  the 
horse-oar  as  a  set-off.  Then  my  mother  brought .  me 
things  to  eat — of  course  all  the  servants  were  in  bed^ 
and  she'd  rung  for  a  messenger  in  order  to  send  for 
Bduth.  And  I  sat  up  and  wrote  a  long  letter  before  I 
went  to  bed,  though  it  wasn't  easy,  work,  with  my  hand 
hurt  and  my  head  rather  queer.  I  wish  I  hadn't,  though 
— it  was  more  to  show  that  I  could,  than  anything  else. 
There — I  think  I've  told  you  the  whole  story.  I'm 
wamj  I  oeuUba't  make  it  ahocter/^ 
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""It  immH  •»  an  too  long,  JadE,"*  taki  KaUuaine,  in 
elear  and  geiiUe  tones. 

She  wae  Toorf  white  as  she  turned  her  faee  to  him. 
S?6ry  one  af^^eed  with  her,  and  e^ery  one  began  talking 
at  onee.  Bat  John  did  not  VxA  at  her.  He  answered 
soBse  question  pnt  to  him  by  the  TOimg  girl  on  his  lefl» 
and  at  onee  entered  into  oonrersation  at  that  side,  with* 
obt  taking  any  nuMre  notiee  of  Katharine  than  she  had 
taken  of  him  before. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Tbb  dinner  was  almost  at  an  end,  when  John  spoke  to 
Katharine  again.  Brefy  one  was  laa^iing  and  talking 
at  once.  The  point  had  beoi  veaehed  at  which  young 
people  laugh  at  anything  out  of  sheer  good  spirits,  and 
Frank  Miner  had  only  to  open  his  lips,  at  his  end  of  the 
table,  to  set  the  elear  ^toiess  ringing;  while  at  tiie  other, 
Teddy  Van  Be  Water,  whose  oonTersatiattal  powers  were 
not  InilliaBt^  but  who  possessed  eonsMtesable  power  over 
his  fresh,  thin,  plain  young  faee,  eocited  undeserred  ap- 
plause by  putting  jxp  his  eyef^ass  every  olher  minuts, 
staring  sotanmly  at  John  as  the  hero  of  the  OTening,  and 
Aen  dropping  it  with  a  ridieuloas  little  smirk,  supposed 
to  be  mpressive  of  admiration  and  respeet 

John  saw  him  do  it  two  or  three  times,  while  turning 
towards  him  in  die  act  of  talking  to  his  neighbour  on  his 
left,  and  smiled  good-natnredfy  at  eaeh  repetition  of  the 
triek.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  eridoit  turn  of  feettng  in 
his  f aTiNir  had  so  far  influenced  his  d^ressed  spirits 
Aat  he.smiled  abnost  naturally,  out  of  sympatiiy,  because 
eyery  one  was  so  happy  and  so  gay.   But  he  was 
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tired  of  young  Van  De  Water's  joke,  before  the  others 
were,  and  looking  away  in  order  not  to  see  the  eyeglass 
fall  again,  he  caught  sight  of  Katharine's  face. 

Her  eyes  were  not  upon  him,  and  she  might  hare  been 
supposed  to  be  looking  past  him  at  some  one  seated 
farther  down  the  table,  but  she  saw  him  and  watched 
him,  nevertheless.  She  was  quite  silent  now,  and  her 
face  was  pale.  He  only  glanced  at  her,  and  was  already 
turning  his  head  away  once  more  when  her  lips  moved. 

<^  Jack!''  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  that  trembled  but 
reached  his  ear,  even  amidst  the  peals  of  laughter  which 
filled  the  room. 

He  looked  at  her  again,  and  his  features  hardened  a 
little  in  spite  of  him.  But  he  knew  that  Bright,^  who  sat 
opposite,  was  watching  both  Katharine  and  himself,  and 
he  did  his  best  to  seem  natural  and  unconcerned. 

"What  is  it?  "he  asked. 

She  did  not  find  words  immediately  with  which  to 
answer  the  simple  question,  but  her  face  told  all  that  her 
voice  should  h&re  said,  and  more.  The  contraction  of 
the  broad  brows  was  gone  at  last,  and  the  great  grey  eyes 
were  soft  and  pleading. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  at  last. 

John  felt  that  his  lips  would  have  curled  rather  scorn- 
fully, if  he  had  allowed  them.  He  set  his  mouth,  by  an 
effort,  in  a  hard,  civil  smile.  It  was  the  best  he  could  do, 
for  he  had  been  badly  hurt  Repentance  sometimes  sat* 
isfies  the  offender,  but  he  who  has  been  offended  demands 
blood  money.  John  deserved  some  credit  for  saying 
nothing,  and  even  for  his  cold,  conventional  smile. 

"  Jack — dear — aren't  you  going  to  forgive  me  ?  "  she 
asked,  in  a  still  lower  tone  than  before. 
.  Balston  glanced  up  and  down  the  table,  manlike,  to 
aee  whether  they  were  watohed.    Butno  one  was  paying 
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amj  attmikm  le  Umvi.  Hawillcin  Bngtkt  was  lookdag 
uwBg,  jui^  than. 

^'Whydidn^^FW  mmmt  mjktter?'^  aaked  John,  ab 
Itti^  biii  he  miild  Mt  dugnkn  the  bitteneBs  of  his  roice. 

^loaiy — lionlyettBe — ftatw — ife  mas  this  eraung^ 
ivh»  I WM  ail  dreaml  to  €«ne  hera^'' 

John  Gonld  not  combnA  his  e^^rassion  tmj  longer^  nA 
his  lip  bent  eonUmptaonafy^  in  spite  of  himseU. 

**  It  vas  mailed  Toy  early  this  mntninyy  irith  a  speeial 
delivery  stamp^^^  he  said^  eoldly. 

"^YoBiitieadied  the  honae— but— oh^  Jack!  Heir 
can  I  explain^  with  all  these  people  ? '' 

'' It  woridnt  be  eaay  wiUMNit  the  peopk^^' he  answ^aed. 
*<  Kebody  hsais  what  wthte  saying." 

Katharine  was  aUent  fat  a  momeal^  and  kioked  at  her 
plate.  Inakfiei^iqiianel^themanhastheadTanta^e^if 
it  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  aeqnauilanceB  who  nay  see 
what  is  hi^psning*  HeiastxangnraDd^asamley  eooler, 
theoi^  noely^  at  hearty  ao  ooid.  A  woasan^  to  be  pei^ 
aaaeiTe^  nnwt  be  more  or  leaa  demonstniliTe^  and  denuaft- 
steatiireBeas  is  visible  to  othen^  even  fRXBi  agieat  distanea 
Katharine  did  not  belittle  the  hardness  of  what  she  had 
to  do  in  so  far  as  she  reckoned  the  odda  at  aU.  She  lored 
Jckhn  too  wtU^  and  knew  again  that  she  kfved  him;  and 
she  anderatood  faUy  how  she  had  injured  luvi^  if  not 
how  mneh  she  had  hut  hinu  She  waa  aalfartng  hevad^ 
too^  and  gteatty — mnoh  more  than  she  had  aoftied  ao 
kng  as  her  anger  had  lasted^  ior  ahe  knew^  too  kte^  that 
ahe  ahonld  have  bdieved  in  him  whan  othan  did  nol^ 
rather  than  when  all  weae  for  him  and  with  kam^  ao  tkai 
ska  was  the  Tery  last  to  take  hia  pait  Bnt  it  waa  hard^ 
and  she  tried  to  think  ^lat  ahe  had  aoase  jastifieatiaD. 

After  Balatcm  had  finished  taili|«  Us  alory^  Bosaell 
Yanbtn^  who  was  an  eiiiinwt  eriminal  hmfrnty,  had  eoa^ 
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mented  to  her  upon  the  adyenture,  telling  her  how  men 
had  been  hanged  upon  just  such  circumstantial  eridence^ 
-when  it  had  not  chanced  that  such  a  man  bs  Doctor  Bouth, 
at  the  head  of  his  profession  and  above  all  possible 
suspicion,  had  interyened  in  time.  She  tried  to  argue 
that  she  might  be  pardoned  for  being  misled,  as  she  had 
been.  But  her  conscience  told  her  flatly  that  she  was 
deceiying  herself,  that  she  had  really  known  far  less 
than  most  of  the  others  about  the  eyents  of  the  previous 
day,  some  of  which  were  now  altogether  new  to  her^  that 
she  had  judged  John  in  the  worst  light  from  the  first 
words  she  had  heard  about  him  at  the  Assembly  ball, 
and  had  not  even  been  at  pains  to  examine  the  circum- 
stances so  far  as  she  might  have  known  them.  And  she 
remembered  how,  but  a  short  time  previous  to  the  present 
moment,  she  had  looked  at  the  sealed  envelope  with  dis- 
gust—  almost  with  loathing,  and  had  turned  over  its 
ashes  with  the  tongs.  Yet  that  letter  had  cost  him  a 
supreme  effort  of  strength  and  will,  made  for  her  sake, 
when  he  was  bruised  and  wounded  and  exhausted  with 
fatigue. 

^^  Jack,''  she  said  at  last,  turning  to  him  again,/'  I  must 
talk  to  you.  Please  come  to  me  right  after  dinner — 
when  you  come  back  with  the  men — will  you  ?  '^ 

"  Certainly,"  answered  John. 

He  knew  tiiat  an  explanation  was  inevitable.  Oddly 
enough,  though  he  now  had  by  far  the  best  of  the  situ- 
ation, he  did  not  wish  that  the  explanatory  interview 
might  come  so  soon.  Perhaps  he  did  not  wish  for  it  at 
all.  With  Katiiarine  love  was  alive  again,  working  and 
suffering.  With  him  there  was  no  response^  where  love 
bad  been.  In  its  place  there  was  an  unformulated  longing 
to  be  left  alone  for  a  time,  not  to  be  forced  to  realize  how 
utterly  he  had  been  distrusted  and  abandoned  when  ha 
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bad  most  aeedod  iiuth  and  rappori  Tlieie  wie  fin  un- 
willing and  vnjtist  eomptaiacfa  of  KaOiarine  irith  hn 
moiber,  too^  wliidi  jnresented  itself  ocmstaatiy.  Losing 
Ae  aeoBe  of  tbIims  and  foigettiag  how  bia  moiher  had 
denied  hie  word  of  honour^  he  imnembered  only  that  her 
disbelief  had  lasted  but  an  hour,  and  that  hoar  seemed 
now  but  an  insignificant  moment.  She  had  done  so  mneh, 
too^andatonee.  He  recalled,  amid  the  noise  and  laaghtery 
tiie  dinking  of  the  tilings  on  the  little  tray  she  had  bron^^t 
np  for  him  and  set  down  outside  his  door — a  foolish 
detail,  bat  one  of  those  which  strike  fast  Uttie  roots  as 
soon  as  the  seed  has  fallen.  Tb»  reaction,  too>  aftw  all 
he  had  gone  throo|^,  was  coming  at  last  and  was  tdMng 
eren  on  his  wiry  organisation.  Most  men  woold  have 
broken  down  already .  He  wkhedliiat  he  might  be  spared 
the  necessity  <tf  Katharine's  explanation — that  she  would 
write  to  him,  and  tiiat  he  might  read  in  peace  and  pon- 
der at  his  leisore — and  answer  at  his  discretion.  Tet 
he  knew  Tcry  wril  that  the  sitoation  most  be  cleared  ap 
atonoe.  He  regretted  having  given  Kathanne  bat  i^at 
one  word  in  answer  to  her  appeal  —  for  he  did  not  wish 
to  seem  even  mote  anf(»giTing  than  he  Uit 

**V\l  come  as  som  as  possible,''  he  said,  toming  to 
her.     "  Pn  come  now,  if  yoa  like," 

It  would  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  have  it  over  at 
<moe.    Bnt  Katharine  shook  her  head. 

^Yoa  mnst  stay  with  the  men — bat— timnk  ycv, 
Jaek.^ 

Her  voice  was  very  sweet  and  low.  At  that  moment 
Bath  Van  De  Water  nodded  to  her  brother,  and  in  an 
instant  all  the  siicteen  ekain  were  pushed  back  simnl* 
taneoQsly,  and  the  laughter  died  away  in  the  nntie  ai 
sdt  ddrte  and  tiie  moving  of  two  and  thir^  slippered 
Iset  ott  the  thick  carpet 
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''Kof^  erifld  Mim  Tsn  De  Wator^  looking  over  hm 
ijmkM&f  with  a  Uttle  laugh  at  the  man  next  to  her^  -who 
offllBied  his  ann  in  the  Biuopean  fnshion.  ^  We  don^t 
want  yon — wefie  not  in  Washington — we'ie  going  to 
telk  aJEwat  700,  and  we  want  to  be  bjr  onrselFes.  Stay 
and  smoke  yoor  cigani — bat  not  forever,  yoa  know/' 
MbB  added,  and  langhed  again,  a  silvery,  giriiah  langfa. 

Btdeton  stood  back  and  watohed  the  fair  yonng  girls 
and  women  as  they  filed  out  Aftar  all,  there  was  not  one 
that  oonld  (xmipare  with  Katharine — whether  he  loyed 
her,  or  not,  he  added  mentally. 

When  the  men  were  alone,  they  gathered  roond  him 
nnder  a  great  eload  of  smoke  orer  their  little  eaps  of 
eoffee  and  their  tiny  liqnear  glasses  of  many  ooknirs. 
He  had  always  been  more  popular  than  he  had  been 
willing  to  think,  which  was  the  reason  why  so  much  had 
beenforgiTenhnn.  He  had  assoredly  done  nothing  heroio 
on  the  pfesent  ooeasion,  nnless  his  manly  effort  to  fight 
against  his  taste  for  drinking  was  heroic.  If  it  was,  the 
ma}ority  of  the  seren  other  men  did  not  think  of  it  nor 
caie.  But  he  did  not  deserve  snch  very  great  credit  even 
for  that,  perhaps,  for  there  was  that  sttain  of  asceticism 
in  him  which  makes  sneh  tilings  eader  for  some  people 
than  for  others.  Most  of  tiiem,  being  yoonn^  envied  and 
admired  him  for  having  stood  up  for  a  ehampion  prise- 
fighter  in  fair  combat^  heavily  handicapped  aa  he  had 
been,  and  for  having  reached  his  antagonist  onoey  at 
leasts  before  he  went  down.  A  good  deal  of  the  enthn- 
siasm  yoong  men  ooeasionally  express  for  one  of  them* 
selves  rests  on  a  similar  basis,  and  yet  is  not  to  be 
altogether  despised  on  that  aocount 

John  wanned  to  something  almost  approaching  to 
geniality,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  good-will,  in  spite  of 
has  BHoqr  tnmblos  and  of  the  painfol  interview  which  was 
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imminent.  When  Van  De  Water  dropped  the  end  of 
his  cigar  and  suggested  that  they  should  go  into  the 
drawing-room  and  not  waste  the  evening  in  doing  badly 
what  they  could  do  well  at  their  clubs  from  morning  till 
night,  John  would  have  been  willing  to  stay  a  little 
longer.  He  was  very  tired.  Three  or  four  glasses  of 
wine  would  have  warmed  him  and  revived  him  earlier^ 
but  he  had  not  broken  down  in  his  resolution  yet  —  and 
coffee  and  cigars  were  not  bad  substitutes,  after  all  The 
chair  was  comfortable,  it  was  warm  and  the  lights  were 
soft  He  rose  rather  regretfully  and  followed  the  other 
men  through  the  house  to  join  the  ladies. 

Without  hesitation,  since  it  had  to  be  done,  he  went 
up  to  Katharine  at  once.  She  had  managed  to  keep  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest,  and  in  the  changing  of  places 
and  positions  which  followed  the  entrance  of  the  men, 
she  backed  by  degrees  towards  a  comer  in  which  there 
were  two  vacant  easy  chairs,  one  on  each  side  of  a  little 
table  covered  with  bits  of  rare  old  silver-work,  and  half 
shielded  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  the  end  of  a  grand 
piano.  It  would  have  been  too  remote  a  seat  for  two 
persons  who  wished  to  flirt  unnoticed,  but  Katharine 
knew  perfectly  well  that  most  of  her  friends  believed 
her  to  be  engaged  to  marry  John  Balston,  and  was  quite 
sure  of  being  left  to  talk  with  him  in  peace  if  she  chose 
to  sit  down  with  him  in  a  comer. 

Qravely,  now,  and  with  no  inclination  to  let  his  lips 
twist  contemptuously,  John  sat  down  beside  her,  draw- 
ing his  chair  in  front  of  the  small  table,  and  waiting 
patiently  while  she  settled  herself. 

''It  was  impossible  to  talk  at  table,''  she  said  ner- 
vously, and  with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice. 

'^  Yes — with  all  those  people,''  assented  John.     . 

A  short  silence  followed.    Katharine  seemed  to  be 
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ehooting  her  wcxdm,  Slie  looked  cabn  enoikgliy  he 
thought,  and  he  expeeled  tliftt  she  would  begin  to  nuA» 
a  deliberate  exphuiation.  All  at  onee  ehe  pot  oat  her 
hand  dpaffmodieaUy^  drew  it  back  again,  and  began  to 
torn  oTer  and  handle  a  tiny  fish  of  Norwegian  siWer 
whioh  lay  among  tiie  other  things  on  the  table. 

^^It's  all  been  a  terrible  misunderstanding  —  I  donH; 
know  where  to  begin,''  she  said,  rattier  helplessly. 

^Tell  me  iriiat  beoame  of  my  letter,''  answered  John, 
qaietly.  '^  That's  die  important  tiling  to  me  to 
know." 

''Yes — of  eoorse  —  well,  in  tiie  first  plaee,  it  was  put 
into  pajia's  hands  tiiis  morning  jitet  as  he  was  going 
down  town." 

^Did  he  keep  it?"  asked  Balston,  his  anger  rising 
suddenly  in  his  eyes. 

^No — that  is— -he  didn't  mean  to.  He  thought  I 
was  asleep — yon  see  he  had  read  those  things  in  the 
piEipers,  and  was  angiy  and  reeognised  your  handwriting 
— and  he  thought — yon  know  the  handwriting  really 
was  rather  shaky,  JaA." 

^Pto  no  doabl.  It  wasn^  easy  to  write  at  all,  just 
then." 

''Oh,  JtnA  dearf    If  I'd  only  known,  or  guessed — " 

^Then  yon  ^p^onldn't  ha^e  needed  to  beliere  a  littie," 
answered  John.  ^What  did  your  fatiier  do  with  the 
letter?" 

^'He  had  it  in  his  poeket  all  day,  and  bvonght  it  home 
with  him  in  the  evening.  Ton  see — I'd  been  oiit — at 
ttte  (}rowdies'  — and  tiien  I  eiune  home  and  shut  myself 
up.    I  was  so  miserable — and  then  I  fell  asleep." 

''Ton  were  so  miserable  that  yon  fell  asleep^"  vspeatod 
Bahlon,  eraolly.    "I  see." 

«JMtl    PIsasi— please  listen  to  me-*" 
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''Yes.  I  beg  your  pardon^  Katharine.  I'm  oat  of 
temper.     I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude." 

''No,  dear.  Please  don't.  I  can't  bear  it."  Her  lip 
quivered.  "  Jaok,"  she  began  again,  after  a  moment^ 
"please  don't  say  anything  till  I've  told  you  all  I  have 
to  say.  If  you  do  —  no — I  can't  help  it — I'm  crying 
now."  • 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  she  tamed  her  face 
away  quickly  to  recover  her  self-control.  John  was 
pained,  but  just  then  he  could  find  nothing  to  say.  He 
bent  his  head  and  looked  at  his  hand,  affecting  not  to  see 
how  much  moved  she  was. 

A  moment  later  she  turned  to  him,  and  the  tears 
seemed  to  be  gone  again,  though  they  were,  perhaps,  not 
&r  away.  Strong  women  can  make  such  efforts  in  great 
need. 

"I  went  into  my  mother's  room  on  my  way  down  to 
the  carriage  to  come  here, "  she  continued.  "  Papa  came 
in,  bringing  your  letter.  He  had  not  opened  it,  of 
course  —  he  only  wanted  to  show  me  that  he  had  re- 
ceived it,  and  he  said  he  would  destroy  it  after  showing 
it  to  me.  I  looked  at  it — and  oh,  the  handwriting  was 
so  shaky,  and  there  were  spots  on  the  envelope — Jack 
—  I  didn't  want  to  read  it.  That's  the  trutii.  I  let 
him  bum  it.  I  turned  over  the  ashes  to  see  that  there 
was. nothing  left.  There  —  I've  told  you  the  troth. 
How  could  I  know — oh,  how  could  I  know?" 

John  glanced  at  her  and  then  looked  down  again,  not 
trusting  himself  to  speak  yet.  The  thought  that  she  had 
not  even  wished  to  read  that  letter,  and  that  she  had 
stood  calmly  by  while  her  father  destroyed  it,  deliber- 
ately turning  over  the  ashes  afterwards,  was  almost  too 
much  to  be  borne  with  equanimity.  Again  he  remem- 
bered what  it  had  cost  him  to  write  it,  and  how  he  had 
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fdt  tiiat^  haTing  writfeen  it^  Katharine,  at  leasts  would 
be  lojal  to  him,  whateTer  the  world  might  say.  He 
would  hare  been  a  little  moie  than  human  if  he  eonld 
have  then  and  there  smiled,  held  oat  his  hand,  and  freely 
forgiven  and  promised  to  forget. 

And  yet  she^  too^  had  some  justice  on  her  side,  though 
she  was  ready  and  willing  to  f  oi^t  it  all,  and  to  bear 
far  more  of  blame  tiian  she  deserved.  Eussell  Yan- 
brugh  had  told  her  that  a  man  might  easily  be  convicted 
on  such  evidence.  Tet  in  her  heart  she  knew  that  her 
disbelief  had  waited  for  no  proofs  last  night,  but  had 
established  itself  supreme  as  her  disappointment  at 
John's  absence  from  the  bail. 

"  Jaek,^  she  began  again,  seeing  that  he  did  not  speak, 
''say  something — say  that  you'll  try  to  forgive  me. 
It's  breaking  my  heart^ 

'TUtry,''  answered  John,  in  a  voice  without  meaning. 

"Ah — not  that  way,  dear!"  answered  Katharine, 
with  a  breaking  sigh.  ''Be  kind — iot  the  sake  of  all 
that  has  been!" 

There  was  a  deep  and  touching  quaver  in  the  words. 
He  could  say  notiiing  yet. 

"Of  all  that  might  have  been,  Jack — it  was  only 
yesterday  morning  that  we  were  married— dear — and 
now—" 

He  lifted  his  foce  and  looked  long  into  her  eyes — she 
saw  notiiing  but  regret,  coldness,  interrogation  in  his. 
And  still  he  was  silent,  and  still  she  pleaded  for  for- 
giveness. 

"But  it  can^  be  undone,  now.  It  can  never  be  un* 
done — and  Pm  your  wife,  though  I  have  distrusted 
yon,  and  been  cruel  and  heartless  and  unkind.  Don't 
you  see  how  it  all  was,  dear?  Oan't  you  be  weak  for  a 
moment^  jist  to  understand  me  a  little  bit?    Won't  yon 
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belieye  me  when  I  tell  you  how  I  hate  myself  and  despiae 
myself  and  wish  that  I  could — bh^  I  don't  know! — I 
wish  I  could  wash  it  all  away,  if  it  were  with  my  heart's 
blood!  I'd  give  it,  every  drop^  for  you,  now— dear  one 
— sweetheart — f orgire  me !  forgive  me ! " 

<<]>on%  Katharine  —  please  don't,"  said  John,  in  an 
uncertain  tone,  and  looking  away  from  her  again. 

^'But  you  must>"  she  cried  in  her  low  and  pleading 
Toioe^  leaning  far.forward,  so  that  she  spoke  very  close 
to  his  averted  face.  ^^It's  my  life  —  it's  all  I  have  I 
Jack — haven't  women  done  as  bad  things  and  been 
forgiven  and  been  loved,  too,  after  all  was  over?  No— 
I  know — oh,  GodI    If  I  had  but  known  before! " 

''Don't  talk  like  that,  Katharine! "  said  Salston,  dis- 
tressed, if  not  moved.  ^'What's  done  is  done,  and  we 
can't  undo  it.     I  made  a  bad  mistake  myself — " 

"You,  Jack?  What?  Yesterday?"  She  thought 
he  spoke  of  their  marriage. 

"No — the  ni^t  before — at  the  Thirlwalls',  when  I 
told  you  that  I  sometimes  drank — and  all  that—" 

"Oh,  no!"  exclaimed  Katharine.  "You  were  so 
right.    It  was  the  bravest  thing  you  ever  did!" 

"And  this  is  the  result^"  said  John,  bitterly.  "I  put 
it  all  into  your,  bead  then.  You'd  never  thought  about  it 
before.  And  of  course  things  looked  badly — about  yester- 
day—  and  you  took  it  for  granted.   Isn!t  that  the  truth?" 

"No,  dear.  It's  not — you're  mistaken.  Beoamie  I 
thought  you  brave,  night  before  halt,  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  have  thought  you  a  oowatd  yesterday.  No 
— don't  make  excuses  for  me,  even  in  that  way.  There 
are  none  —  I  want  none — I  ask  for  none.  Only  say 
that  you'll  try  to  forgive  me — but  not  as  you  said  ii  just 
now.  Mean  it,  Jackl  Oh,  try  to  mean  it^  if  you  ever 
loved  me!"  ..  .  # 
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BaMon  had  not  doubted  her  sincerity  for  a  moment^ 
after  he  had  caught  sight  of  her  face  when  he  had  fin- 
ished telling  his  story  at  the  dinner-table.  She  loved 
him  with  all  her  hearl^  and  her  grief  for  what  she  had 
done  was  real  and  deep.  But  he  had  been  badly  hurt. 
LoYe  was  half  numb,  and  would  not  wake,  though  his 
tears  were  in  her  voice. 

Nevertheless^  she  had  moved  John  so  far  that  he  made 
an  effort  to  meet  her,  as  it  were,  and  to  stretch  out  his 
hand  to  hers  across  the  gulf  that  divided  them. 

^'Katharine/'  he  said,  at  last,  '^ don't  think  me  hard 
and  unfeeling.  You  managed  to  hurt  me  pretty  badly, 
that's  all.  Just  when  I  was  down,  you  turned  your  back 
on  me,  and  I  oared.  I  suppose  that  if  I  didn't  love  you, 
I  shouldn't  have  cared  at  all,  or  not  so  much.  Shouldn't 
you  think  it  strange  if  I'd  been  perfectly  indifferent^  and 
if  I  were  to  say  to  you  now — *  Oh,  never  mind — it's  all 
right — it  wasn't  anything'?  It  seems  to  me  that  would 
just  show  that  I'd  never  loved  you,  and  that  I  had  acted 
like  a  blackguard  in  marrying  you  yesterday  morning. 
Wouldn't  it?" 

Katharine  looked  at  him,  and  a  gleam  of  hope  came 
into  her  eyes.  She  nodded  twice  in  silence,  with  dose- 
set  lips,  waiting  to  hear  what  more  he  would  say. 

'^I  don't  like  to  talk  of  forgiveness  and  that  sort  of 
thing  between  you  and  me,  either,"  he  continued.  ^I 
don't  think  it's  a  question  of  forgivmiess.  You're  not 
a  child,  and  I'm  not  your  father.  I  can't  exactly  forgive 
— in  that  sense.  I  never  knew  precisely  what  the  word 
meant,  anyhow.  They  say  ^forgive  and  forget'— but 
if  forgiving  an  injury  isn't  forgetting  it^  what  is  it? 
Love  bears,  but  doesn't  need  to  forgive,  it  seems  to  me. 
The  forgiveness  consists  in'  the  bearing.  Well,  you 
don't  mean  to  make  me  bear  anything  more,  do  joaf^ 
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A  SBJie  oame  into  his  fitte,  not  a  Tery  genUe  ooe^  bat 
nerexthelass  a  smile.  Katharine's  hand  irent  oat 
qniokly  and  tooiohed  his  oirn. 

''No^  doar,  neTer,^  she  said  simply. 

'^  WeU — donH.  Perhaps  I  ooaldn't  bear  much  more 
jast  now.    Ton  see,  I've  lored  yon  Teiy  mnch.'^ 

''Don't  say  it  as  though  it  were  past^  Jaok,''  said 
JKatharine^  softly. 

<'Ko— I  wss  thinking  of  the  past,  that's  alL'' 

He  paused  a  moment.  His  heart  was  beating  a  little 
faster  now,  and  tender  words  were  not  so  &r  from  his 
lips  as  ihey  had  been  fire  minotes  earlier.  He  ooald  be 
silent  and  still  be  eold.  But  she  had  made  him  feel  that 
she  lored  him  dearly,  and  her  Tokse  waked  the  music  in 
his  own  as  he  spoke. 

''It  was  beoaose  I  lored  you  so,  that  I  felt  it  all,''  he 
said.  "A  little  more  than  yon  thou^^t  I  eould — 
dear." 

It  was  he,  now,  who  put  oat  his  hand  and  touched  a 
foldof  her  gown  which  was  near  him,  as  she  had  touched 
his  arm.  The  tears  came  back  to  Katharine's  eyes 
soddenly  and  unexpectedly,  but  they  did  not  bum  as 
tiiey  had  burned  before. 

"I've  never  loYcd  any  one  else,"  he  continued  pies- 
entiy .  "  Tes  — •  and  I  know  you'TC  not  But  I'm  older, 
and  I  know  men  who  hare  been  in  Iotc — what  tiiqr  call 
being  in  love — twioe  and  three  times  at  my  age.  I'ts 
not  I've  nerer  cared  for  any  one  but  yon,  and  I  don't 
want  to.  I've  been  a  failure  in  a  good  many  ways,  but 
I  shan't  be  in  tiliat  one  way.  I  shall  always  love  yon 
— just  the  same." 

Katharine  cai^^ht  happily  at  the  tiuee  little  words. 

"Just  the  same — as  though  all  this  had  never  hap- 
penec^  Jack?"  she  adttd^  bending  towaads  hin^  and 
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looking  into  his  brown  eyea.  ^'If  you'll  say  that  again, 
dear,  I  shall  be  quite  happy.'' 

<<  Yes  —  in  a  way — just  the  same, "  answered  Balston, 
as  though  weighing  his  words. 

Katharine's  face  fell. 

'' There's  a  reservation,  dear — I  knew  there  would 
be,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 

^' No,"  answered  Balston.  '^  Only  I  didn't  want  to  say 
more  than  just  what  I  meant.  I've  been  angry  myself 
— I  was  angry  at  dinner  —  perhaps  I  was  angry  still 
when  I  sat  down  here.  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  mean 
to  be.  It's  hard  to  say  exactly  what  I  do  mean.  I 
love  you — just  the  same  as  ever.  Only  we've  both  been 
very  angry  and  shall  never  forget  that  we  have  been, 
though  we  may  wonder  some  day  why  we  were.  Do 
you  understand?  It's  not  very  clear,  but  I'm  not  good 
at  talking." 

''Yes."  Katharine's  face  grew  brighter  again. 
^'  Yes,"  she  repeated,  a  moment  later;  ^4t's  what  I  feel 
— only  I  wish  that  you  might  not  feel  it^  because  it's 
all  my  fault — all  of  it.  And  yet — oh,  Jack  I  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  never  loved  you  as  I  do  now  —  somehow, 
you  seem  dearer  to  me  since  I've  hurt  you,  and  you've 
forgiven  me  —  but  I  wasn't  to  say  that! " 

''No,  dear — don't  talk  of  forgiveness.  Tell  me  you 
love  me  —  I'd  rather  hear  it" 

" So  would  I  —  from  you,  Jackl  ** 

Some  one  had  sat  down  at  the  piano.  The  keyboard 
was  away  from  them,  so  that  they  could  not  see  who  it 
was,  but  as  Katharine  spoke  a  chord  was  struck,  then  two 
or  three  more  followed,  and  the  first  bars  of  a  waltz  rang 
through  the  room.  It  was  the  same  which  t&e  orchestra  had 
been  playing  on  the  previous  evening,  just  when  Kath- 
arine had  left  the  iLssembly  rooms  with  Hester  Orowdie. 
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toward  him  onoe  more  in  lihe  Bliadow  of  the  piano.  ^I 
WM  so  nnhappgr-^lait  nic^t — *^ 

Ko  one  was  looking  at  them  in  their  eomer.  Jolm 
Balston  caught  her  hand  in  his,  praseed  it  almost 
ahuply,  and  then  heM  it  a  momeHt. 

'*  I  loYe  yon  with  all  my  hearty  ^'  he  eaid. 

The  dMip  grey  eyee  melted  as  they  met  Us,  and  the 
beaotifai  mouth  quirered. 

^I  want  to  kiss  you,  dear,^  aaid  Kathaitee.  ^Then 
I  ahall  know.    Bo  yon  think  anybody  will  eeef '^ 


That  is  the  story  of  those  live  day%  from  Mcmday 
afternoon  to  Friday  eyening,  in  reality  little  more  than 
four  times  twenly-fonr  hours.  It  has  been  a  long  story, 
and  if  it  has  not  been  well  told,  the  fault  lies  with  him 
who  has  told  it,  and  may  or  may  not  be  pardoned,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  kindness  of  tiiose  whose  patience  has  brought 
them  thus  far.  And  if  tiiere  be  airf  whose  patience  will 
eany  them  further,  tiiey  shall  be  satisfied  before  loi^j^ 
unless  the  writer  be  meanwhile  gathered  among  those 
who  tell  no  tales. 

For  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  about  John  Balston 
and  Katharine,  and  about  all  the  other  people  who  have 
entered  into  their  lives.  For  instance,  it  may  ooour  to 
some  one  to  wonder  whether,  aftertJiis  last  evening,  John 
and  Katharine  deelazed  their  marriage  at  onee,  or  whether 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  tiie  secret  much  longer,  and 
eome  may  ask  whether  John  Balston's  resolution  held 
good  against  more  of  snoh  temptations  as  he  had  re* 
sisted  on  Wednesday  night  at  the  Thirlwalls'  dsnoe. 
Some  nuEty  like  to  know  whether  old  Bobert  Lauderdale 
Hved  many  years  longer,  and,  if  he  died,  idmt  beoame  ol 
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the  yast  Lauderdale  fortune;  whether  it  turned  out  to 
be  true  that  Alexander  Junior  was  rich,  or,  at  least,  not 
nearly  so  poor  as  he  represented  himself  to  be;  whether 
Walter  Growdie  had  another  of  those  strange  attacks 
which  had  so  terrified  his  wife  on  Monday  night; 
whether  he  and  Paul  Griggs,  the  veteran  man  of  letters, 
were  really  bound  by  some  common  tie  of  a  former  his- 
tory or  not,  and,  finally,  perhaps,  whether  Charlotte 
Slayback  got  divorced  from  Benjamin  Slayback  of 
Nevada,  or  not.  There  is  also  a  pretty  little  tale  to  be 
told  about  the  three  Misses  Miner,  Frank's  old-maid 
sisters.  And  some  few  there  may  be  who  will  care  to 
know  what  Katharine's  convictions  ultimately  became 
and  remained,  when,  after  passing  through  this  five 
days'  storm,  she  found  time  once  more  for  thought  and 
meditation.  All  these  things  may  interest  a  few  patient 
readers,  but  the  main  question  here  raised  and  not  yet 
answered  is  whether  that  hasty^  secret  marriage  between 
Katharine  and  John  turned  out  to  have  been  really  such  a 
piece  of  folly  as  it  seemed,  or  whether  the  lovers  were 
ultimately  glad  that  they  had  done  as  they  did.  It  is 
assuredly  very  rash  to  be  married  secretly,  and  some  of 
the  reasons  given  by  Katharine  when  she  persuaded  John 
to  take  the  step  were  not  very  valid  ones,  as  he,  at  least, 
was  well  aware  at  the  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  true  love  as  they  really  bore  one  another  is  good, 
and  a  rare  thing  in  the  world,  and  when  men  and  women 
feel  such  love,  having  felt  it  long,  and  knowing  it,  they 
may  be  right  to  do  such  things  to  make  sure  of  not  being 
parted;  and  they  may  live  to  look  each  into  the  other's 
eyes  and  say,  long  afterwards,  'Thank  God  that  we  were 
not  afraid.'  But  this  must  not  be  asserted  of  them  posi- 
tively by  others  without  proof. 
For  better,  or  for  worse,  Katharine  Lauderdale  ii 
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piano  with  her  iunbuid  after  thi  YaaDe  Wateni'  dia&ttr- 
part^.  Aad  if  the  it  Om  «Bim  of  aay  mtarest^  or  emm 
of  aay  idle  speeulatiaa  for  aaoh  as  have  lOad  these  pagOB 
of  her  hiatory,  they  havo  not  beaa  written  in  Tain.  At 
all  erentB,  aiw  haa  laade  a  arrange  begiiming  ut  Ufia^ 
and  afaaort  anawam  ahe  haa  haen  near  bobbub  of  the  ml 
tilings  vhioh  lie  ao  okiae  to  the  good,  ai  the  root  of  all 
tiiat  ia  human.  But  jouik  does  not  aee  the  bad  eighto 
ia  its  path*  Ito  yowig  ofes  look  onwaid,  and 
linos  apwaad^  and  it  paaaes  hy  on  the  other  side. 


WHE  ST^ 
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